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PREFACE 

Eight years have elapsed since the Soimds of Spohm Miglinh 
appeared, and six - since they were supplemented hy the 
iHpecAmens of English, Spohen, Mead and Mecited. These little 
books were intended, in the first place, for English students, 
and particularly for those in Trainin^df Colleges ; tliey have 
also been much used by foreigners, who however, require a 
fuller treatment of the subject than those whose inother- 
fongue is English and for their sake a new version seemed 
desirable. 

The direct impulse for re-writing the two books came 
from Professor J. Lawrence of the University of Tokyo, 
who had prepared a complete concordance to the Specimens 
which forms the main part of the present Glos^ry. Eojf this 
laborious undertaking I owe him a great debt of gratitude, 
which will, I am confident, be shared by many students of 
phonetics. So far as I know, such a concordance is unique 
in phonetic literature. 

The next step was to annotate the Specimens : the con- 
cordance often showed variations of form and stress in ^ords, 
which called for an explanation; often the same group of 
words might be read in several ways ; often again it. seemed 
well to add the pronunciation of kindred words, ifow fully 
the Specimens have been annotated may be gathered ^rom the 
fact tliat there are forty pages of notes to twenl;y-seven 
of text. 

The iSo'/wicfs also called for renewed consideration, aud it., 
became increasingly evident that extensive additions were 
necessary. In the Introduction it wa# desirable to treat 
more adequately the question of standard speech. The 
description of the organs of speech needed little change. 
On the othpr hand, the sections dealiflg with individual 
sounds required expansion, and a comparison of the old 
version with the new will show many corrections and 
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additions^. Much attention is now given to orthoepy, of 
which hardly any account was taken before; and a 
number of sentfences for practising the sounds have been 
supplied. Considerable change's have also t)8en made in the 
section that deals with the sounds in couifccted speech,'' 
There are several new AppenfiiccSf dealing wdth the Pro- 
nunciation of Propel^ Names, the Pronunciation of lh>r('ign 
Words, Varieties of English Speech, the Sounds of Cluld 
Speech, and Impei'fect llhymes; also a brief Bil)Iiography. 
The Glossary contains over 5000 words. While it can lay 
no claim to be exhaustive, it includes a large number of 
words that have been shown to present difficulty ; at the same 
time it affiords an index to the Sounds and the Specimens. 

It is a pleasant duty to express my gratitude to several 
friends who have assisted me by reading the proofs and have 
contributed valuable corrections and suggestions ; I have re- 
ceived help from Miss Annakin (of the Training College, Leeds), 
Mr G. E. Euhrkeu (of the University College, Gothenburg), 
Prof, G. H. Grandgenb (of Harvard University), Miss Y. 
Hughes (of (iiihe Ashford County School), Mr Hardress 
O’Grady, Miss V. Partington (of Queen’s College School), 
Prof. D. L, Savory (of Belfast University), Dr C. P. G. 
Scott (of the Simplified Spelling Board of Amei’ica), and Mr 
W. H. Thompson, to whom I am particularly indebted for 
the ejfitreme care with which he has read the jiroof, verifying 
every reference with most scrupulous conscientiousness, making 
many helpful suggestions, and thus adding materially to the 
value o&»the book, 

I trust that in its new form the Sounds and Spamne^is 
will help to attract attention to the spoken word and make it 
easier for teachers to impart clear speech to our boys and 
girls, and for foreignor.s to acquire the pronunciation of our 
■^beautiful language. 

mJLTER lUPMJN 
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INTEODUCTION 


That a book dealing with English pronunciation in quite a 1 
simple way should yet be intended for.English readers as much 
a,s for foreigners may seem to require some explanation. Have 
I not been talldng English all my life ? ” the reader may ask ; 

“ why should I concern myself with the pronunciation of my 
mother tongue ? ” If he is quite satisfied with the way in which 
he speaks, and needs no help in teaching others to speak, then 
this little book is indeed superfluous— for him ; but experience 
has shown that there are many who are groping about in dark- 
ness, anxious for light on the subject. It is ab5*ve all the* teacher 
who is constantly brought face to face with some difficulty on 
the part of a pupil. He realises that something is wrong in the 
pronunciation of a word, but he cannot clearly tell where the 
fault lies ; he trusts that improvement will follow if he ;cQf)eatedly 
utters the word correctly pronoimced and gets the pupil to say 
it after him. To his distress the pupil still says the word in nithe 
old way, and at last the teacher gives up in despair. When a 
foreign language is attempted, the difficulties becomf even morop. 
apparent ; but these we do not propose to consider here, except 
in so far as they throw light on our immediate subject, the 
pronunciation of English. ’ ♦ * 

The foreigner who wishes to acquire m satisfactory English 1 1 
pronunciation may think that the imitation of a good model 
will suffice ; and sometimes individual learners do obtain the 
desired result in this way. Extensive exp*erience in the teaching 
of Modern Languages has, however, shown that the surest way 
of learning to pronounce a foreign langjiage is by a systematic 
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(1'2) comparison oi? the familiar sounds of the mother tongue with liie 
sounds of the foreign language. It is possible to derive benefit 
from a study of the phonetics of j;he foreign language alone ; 
but it is far better to start from the firm basis of ^a knowledge 
of the sounds of the mother tongue. The foreigner, tlien, wlio 
wishes i;.o learn English'-is advised first to analyse, i!,s far as 
possible, the sounds of his language ; just as the Eaglislnmin 
will find it much easier to pass on to the study of a foreign 
language if he has first studied the pronunciation of his mother 
tpngue. 

2 ‘ There are several ways of approaching the question. We may 
turn our attention mainly to the requirements of the public 
speaker — clergyman, actor, singer, lecturer, reciter, or politician ; 
this is the province of the teachers of elocution. It must be 
confessed that these have rarely had a scientific training ; m 
many cases they base their teaching on their own experience as 
^ reciters ''and on ^hat their powers of observation have enabled 
them to learn from their pupils ; and they frequently hand on 
traditions obtained from their own teachers, which may ha,ve 
nothing but old age to recommend them. It is to be feared 
that the*iQajority of those professing to teach elocution are little 
better than quacks ; and by no one is this more readily acknow- 
ledged than by the few who have made an earnest study of the 
art of public spcaldng and singing. 

•pk. The physicist considers the production of sounds from another 
point of view ; ,he measures the waves of sound with delicate 
instruments. The physiologist, again, studies the organs of 
-« ‘speech in a state of health and sickness. 

From all these tbs phonetician derives assistance. His 
concern is the spoken language generally. ] [ -l 4 ..y^.ekaLt Q n 
how a otmds ar e j)rQ.duced . and how they. , represented in 
WTiSQgl ''^'' ^rces thf changes which s ounds undergo "aoptw dfhg 
toHmS^and pSoT; he attempts to determine ^''^tandard of 
sp^ecE'^r'ffis own time.and his own surroundings ; he co}isiders 
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how the pronunciation is best imparted to the yftnng and to (2‘) 
foreigners. , 

Wlien the reai^er has ooia% to the end of this little ‘book, he 
* will see ho w» complicated these problems are, and how much 
yet awaits solution ; he.majf' also have acquired some interest 
in those problems and desire to give^his help. Such* help is 
urgently needed ; the number of serious students is distressingly 
small, and real progress can only be made if their number grows » 
considerably. 


Eeference has been made to the question of standard speech ; 3*1 
it is convenient to discuss this at once, as the standard selected 
naturally affects the way in which the subject of English pro- 
nunciation is treated. 

It is generally agreed that there are in this country two 
principal types of English speech : Southern English and 
Northern English (for an attempt to standarclj||e which^,see Dr 
Lloyd’s Northern English^ published by Teubner, 'Leipzig). 

Southern English may be defined as the English spoicen in 3*H 
London and the southern counties. The definition will at once 
strike the reader as requiring some modification — for what form 
of English is not spoken in London ? — and the dialect (or 
rather set of dialects) peculiar to London and Imown as 
cockney ” is certainly not to be set np as the standard. * 

The term “ cockney ” is often very loosely used. * 3*12 

Some employ it quite indiscriminately to designate all forms 
of Southern English speech, whereas it should be applied only 
to the speech of certain classes in London ; the educated use * ' 

what 'we may call standard speech, white the great majority 
of its inhabitants speak all kinds of intermediate variations. 

Others again are positively unscrupulous in their use of the 
term : they ’apply it to any deviation from their own speech. 

As, owing to the uiicertainties of our existing “ standard ” no 
two people pronounce all words in exactly the same way, the 


(3*12) person wLo tikus condemns tlie speccli of otliers is by iuipliciition 
tliG only non-cocknpy in England. 

3*121 In a sifnilai way, some Britons^ call tire plvases of English, 
which they cannot at once place or identi fy “ Annyican ; and 
many Amei'icans ascribe proniincisfcion^ wliicli tliey do not like 
to Britoaas. 

3*122 In this connection it may be well to warn against the 1 o{'>hc' 
f use of certain figurative adjectives (“ broad, flat, shaip, harsh,. ’■ 
smooth, etc.”) in the description of speech sounds. 

- . , « ■ ; 

3*13 If wo confine our attention to educated speakers, we shal.! 
find that there is much agreement between them, from what- 
ever part of the country they come. The chief features which 
distinguish northern from southern English are the retention 
of wh (§ 26*21) ; the use of [a] before n, s, /, tli (§ 37*22) and 
for [se] {§ 39*1) ; the use of [s] for [e] (§ 41*1) ; two pronuncia- 
tions oior (§ 43*221). The lengthening of the vowel in looh^ 
etc. (§ 45*101); IlLe confusion of [a] and [u] (§ 88*1), and the 
use of coronal vowels (§32*401) tend to be avoided in edu 
Gated northern speech. Fulness of vowels in unstressed syllables 
is more common in northern than in southern English. See 
AppendiK III (Varieties of English Speech). 

3*2 T he obje ct of speech is to communm^^whnt ,is in^ mind 
of the sp A^CT to, .others : the more fTdoquately it attaihA'^Iis 
•end, the better it is. If there is anything in the manner of 
speech w-hich attracts attention to itself (for example, talkin’ ” 
in place of “ talking,” or “ ’ot ” for “ hot ”), then our attention 
“^is 'distracted from the subject discussed ; we say that such 
faulty speech “ jars ” tpon us. The same is true if the pronun- 
ciation is indistinct, or the voice pitched too high, or if the 
speaker stammers ; we then sufier from the strain of listening, 
and again the object of speech, to communicate thonght, is not 
attained with the least amount of effort. It follows naf-ra-ally 
from what has been said that it is onr duty towurds our fellows 
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to speak in such a way that nothing disturbs nothing (3 ’2) 

strahis their attention. To retain certain peculiarities of speech 
which wc knovi to differ from general usage is nothing short of 
rudeness. Sn a great man we may overlook it, in aclaiowledg- 
ment of the services he»has*ren^ered to mankind ; but we who 
axe in a humbler position must endeavour to render it as easy 
and pleasant as possible for others to follow what we say. 

We are now able to give a better de^ition of standard speech 3'3 
as considered in this book : it is that form of carefully spok*i 
English which will appear to the majority of educated people as 
entirely free from unusual features. This speech will be accep- 
table not only in the south of England, but in most parts of the 
English-speaking world ; there is reason to believe that it is 
spreading^ ; and nowhere wiU it be unintelligible or even objec- 
tionable^ as is clear from the usage of the stage where we expect 
to hear this very kind of English. It must be*^oiifessed' that on 
some points there is uncertainty,^ and these will be discussed 
later. 

It is much to be desired that a standard of correct English 3'4:1 
speech should be established. The teaching in oue» schools 
would then lose some of its present vagueness, for teachers 
would have more conJidence in correcting the speech of their 
■pupils ; and speech would be less liable to change, especially if 
there were a spelling which adequately represented 4;he sounds./-* 
During the last century there has been a growing tendency to 
uniformity in educated speech, which may encourage us to hope (3*41) 

^ There is ample evidence of this. See Profe^or Lonnsbury’s excellent 
book on Th&8jm dardMLE:r.o mLnaic^ ^ tn English. 

“ It miglwHie tnonght that reference to a dictionary would be s-affioient 
to settle disputed points. However, it may be said that no dictionary — 
not even the familiar Webster or the great OiS:ord English Dictionary, 
now in course of publication — can be implicitly trusted in matters of 
pronunciation. On the whole our dictionaries strive to record educated 
southern English speech, with some concession! to northern English. 
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In the following pages we siiall consider tke organs of speech.^ 
tlie v^rwus classes of sounds, and liow these are produced. 
Then we inquire into their combination to form words, and the 
combination of words in sentences. Incidentally we notice 
colloquial tendencies, the requirements of public speaking, and 
other topics arising naturally from our subject. 
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that before,lbng we may arrive at some agreement. W(3 have 
a tolerably good idea of the pronunciation of Erench, German, 
and Latin that we should teach iy. our schools.; it is time vcv: 
set our own house in order, and determined whatf.wc mean by 
good English speech.” "^en a '^rea#; ConferenGe is called tA> 
grapple®with this probleln, the result of the deliberations will, 
probably be a compromise between Southern and Northern. 

' .English. 

3*42 At the same time each local education authority should 
undertake a linguistic survey of the district for which it is re - 
sponsible. The features of local pronunciation and vocabulary 
thus ascertained should be embodied in a handbook available 
for the use of the teachers. This would have a two-fold advan- 
tage : it would make the teachers better able to appreciate and. 
overcome the difficulties presented to the pupils by standard 
speech, and it would arouse their interest in the dialect, with the 
result that they^ould communicate that interest to their pupils 
and would thus check the decay of "the dialects. 


THE OEGANS OF SPEECH 


For speaking we need breath. 4*1 

In ordinary breathing we take a boirt the same time-tCL>draw 
the_ breath into the lu^g^to let itjorrtr*Trr!En^i^^ 
nse rary'^’?brea?E'’wh^ ; ^d when we are sj)eaking 

we accordingly draw it in quicldy and let it ont slowly. This 
requires careful adjustment ; if we are not careful, our breath 
gives out in the middle of a sentence. This is one of the things 
that jar, and must be avoided. 

The more breath we can draw in (or inhale) at once, the 
longer wc can use it for speech as we let it out^of exhale it). It 
is therefore to our advantage to grow accustomed to taking 
deep breaths, and thus to increase the capacity of the lungs. 

Deep breaths ” expresses exactly what is wanted. The 4*2 
lungs are like two elastic bellows. We may expand them only 
a little ; wo can expand them a great deal. The student should 
make himself familiar with the shape of the lungs. They ocoupy 
the chest, which is a kind of box with elastic sides and bottom. 

The sides are held out by the ribs, and when the‘*two sets 
ribs are drawn apart, the sides of the box are made larger. The 
bottom of the box (called the diaphragm) is not flat, but rounded, 
bulging upwards wheii the lungs are empty. When, however? 
the diaphragm contracts so that breath *5.8 drawn into the lungs 
to their full capacity, it becomes practically flat. If at the same 
time we extend the ribs, then we have a considerably increased 
space for the lungs. Often, however, there is the less satisfactory 
kind of breathing in which the ribs are not sufflciently active. 

The descending diaphragm then presses, on the soft parts under- 
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(4‘2) neath, and tsfeiis in turn leads to a pnsliing forward of tlio 
abdomen. 

4'21 Another defective method of breathing^ consisls in raisin g the shoTildevH 
for the purpose of increasing the capacity of the lungs, llie shonLlor.s 
should, however, not be moved at all in l^rea thing. 

4*3 Good ^reatliing is ess<nitial fiot only for tbe smgm: or tho 
public speaker ; it is essential for every teaclier and for every 

, pupil. It is necessary for good speech., and it is necessaiy for 
good health. The teacher should ascertain as soon as possible. 
\^iether his pupils are breathing well ; a simple test is to deter- 
1 irine how long they can hold their breath . They should certaij ily 
all be able to do so for forty seconds, and should gradually learn 
to emit a vowel sound for at least thirty seconds without a 
pause, and with uniform pitch and volume. Breathing exercises 
should form a regular part of the pupils’ physical training, and 
the teacher should make a point of drawing the instructor’s 
special attention to pupils whose breathmg appears defective. 

5*1 The teacher should also make sure that the air breathed is the 
best procurable under the conditions ; he must never relax in 
his care that the ventilation is good. The results of recent 
research have not yet been sufficiently tak(}n to heart, and much 
weariness and ill-health are still due to quite avoidable causes. 
It nay he laid down as an absolute necessity that there should 
be a pause of at least five minutes in the winter, and at least ten 
4u the sumSner between consecutive periods of teaching, the 
periods themselves not exceeding fifty minutes, even in tlic case 
of the oldest pupils of school age. During the interval the 
Hodrs and windows should be thrown wide open, and the room 
flushed with fresh air. ^The floor should be either of hard wood 
treated with “ dusclcss oil ” or of cork linoleum. Tiic black- 
board should be wiped with a damp cloth, in order to prevent 
the chalk from vitiating the air. In this way the microbes and 
particles of dust will be sensibly reduced in number, and tbe 
proportion of oxygen in<the air will remain satisfactory. 
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The seats and desks must be of such a kind tlmt the pupils 5 '2 
vvill iiaturallj^ assume positions favourable for goo*d breathing. 

They must be js^raduated iatsize ; the seats must have suitably 
■ iiurved backw ; and there must be some adjustment by which 
tlic edge of the desk will overhang the edge of the seat when 
tlic pupils are writing, whereas there^is a clear space*betwecii 
them when the pupil stands. This may be obtained either by 
making the desk as a whole, or the lid of it, move forward and , 
backward ; or by maldng the seat movable. It is not the place 
here to enter into further details wdth fegard to these important 
inatters ; it must suffice to remind the teacher that unceasing 
perseverance is required. Gently, but firmly, he must insist 
that his pupils hold themselves well ; not stiffly, of course, nor 
without variety of position. To sit rigidly means a great strain 
for a child ; and it is very desirable that pupils should have 
frequent opportunities of changing their postm'e, and especially 
of resting against the back of the seat. The (jastom of insisting 
on tightly -folded arms is not to be encouraged. * • 

It will often be found that a few minutes given to breathing 6*11 
exercises in the middle of a lesson will serve to freshen the pupils. 

An excellent set of exercises is given in Dr Hnlbert’s Breathing 
jb>* Voice Production (published by Novello), which teachers will 
do well to read and to put into practice. The exercises suggested 
by Mr Burrell in Clear SpeaJdng and Good Reading (pp. 16 and 
foil.) are also recommended. Many of the throat* troubles of* 
which teachers complain are directly due to bad breathing and 
bad ventilation. 

/singing and speaking in chorus, if heartily done by all, maf) 
me regarded as admirable breathing exercises, apart from their/ 
luse in other respects. J 

^ A few words with regard to chorus work may be useful to the 6*12 
teaclier. If well carried out, it can be of great sermce. The 
individual is encouraged to speak up well ; it is often found that 
the class speaking in chorus is better ia pronunciation than tbe^. 
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(612) majority o|«tliose composing it. When a cliilcl speaks aione, 
sell-consciousness may make it hesitate or prevent it from 
raising it"s voice. But the choruar work mustrbe guided vdtL, 
care and used with moderation. Nothing could sifrely he luore 
objectionable than the monotono-fis sbig-song into wiiicix tJie 
reading a class is almdSt sure to degenerate if all or nearly all 
r their reading is in chorus. The teacher will gin ird against Hus 

<■ by making the pupils /eeZ what they read, and thus insisting on 
expressive and therefore interesting speech. 


Thia diiiffram ruiirf- 
aents a vertical section 
through the larynx, the 
hinder part of which is 
removed, showing tins 
narrowing through which 
the breath has to pass. 


Left vocal chord. 



613 Cases of mouth-breathing, usually due to adenoid growths, 
cannot be cured by the teacher ; but it is his duty to take the 
. »eaT!lie8t possible notice of snch a case, and to ensure that thos(.^ 
in charge of the child afe warned of the danger incurred by delny 
in consulting a medical man. 

6 '2 The breath on leaving the lungs passes through the wdndpipc 
— and in ordinary breathing there is nothing in ks way. In 
speaking, however, there is often something in its w^ay : a 
beautiful contrivance, c^apable of the most varied and delicat.c 
adjustment, and known as the vocal chords. They are situated 
where, in a map, the “ Adam’s apple” is seen. 


The accompanying illustration, will serve to ♦explain their (6 ‘2) 
nature. It wiU be seen that the vocal chords spring from both 
sides of the whvl-pipe. Thay are of the nature of flexible ridges 
or shallow <0aps rather than of cords. By means of muscles 
acting on certain cartilages they can be brought closely or lightly 
together. We have then a sorb fleshy part at one ead, and a 
harder cartilaginous part at the other. 

The position of the vocal chords, in other words the nature of 6-& 
the glottis {i.e, the opening between the vocal chords), modifies 
the breath in many ways. 


View of the vocal chords opened 
io their widest extent showing the 
windpipe to its bifurcation. 


When they are apart, in what we may call the reslr position, 
the breath passes through unhindered. When we want a parti- 
cularly large supply of breath, as in blowing, we keep them«stili 
more apart. When we wish to “ hold our breath,” we close 
them firmly. When we wish to “ clear our throat,” we preS'* 
them together and then let the breath come out in jerks ; if this 
is done violently and (as a rule) unintentionally, a cough is 
produced ; sometimes we do it slightly before the opening viJwfU. 
of a word spoken emphatically (this ia^ commonly the case in 
Gorman, and is known as the “ glottal stop ”), and in dialects it 
sometimes takes the place of a consonant that has disappeared 
between two vowels (see § 24*121). * 

We may also close only the fleshy part, and leave the cartila- 
gmous part open ; then we speak in a whisper. 
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7’i If we neither leave the vocal chords apart nor Iniiig thojn 
together quite closely, but let them touch lightly, tluai the air 
as it passes out will make them vibrato; andt breutJi accom- 
panied by this vibration is voice ^ in the narrower- application 
of the word. In ordinary speech tnis Yiin'iition is an essential 
part of all vowels and oFmany consonants. I’Jiey tiro arajorJ- 
ingly called voiced ^ sounds ; those produced without vibra! ion 
of the vocal chords are voiceless? 

7‘21 The vibration can be felt in several ways. Utter a long s iiud 
then a long s (the sounds at the beginning of seal and zeal respet'.- 
tively), again long s, again long z, and so on ; at the same time 
put your fingers to your throat, or put your hands to both ears, 
or lay your hand on the top of your head, and you cannot fail 
to notice the vibration every time yon utter z. Try it also with 
f V fpf V, etc., and with the sounds written s ia sure and z in 
seizure, and the sounds written th in thistle and in this. Then 
proceed Ao p i and d, and g (as in go). Lastly, utter a 

'f' long ah with full voice, and then whisper the same sound softly. 
Ascertam in each case which sound is accompanied by vibration 
of the vocal chords. 

7'22 Utter a long / and suddenly separate the lower lip from the 
upper tee^th and nothing more will be heard ; but utter a long 
V and again suddenly separate the lip from the teeth and you 
wiiniear the “voice” with a sound like the [o] described in § 38‘2. 
(It is the sound uttered when we hesitate in our speech and is 
usually represented in writing by “ er . . . er,” ^) 

7*31 It is important that the vibration should be good. If it is 
slo-p? the pitch will be low ; if it is quick the pitch will be higli. 
But whatever the pitch , the vdbratio|^ miist be uniform, '['o 
practice this, dwell on various voiced sounds for a long time, 
emitting the breath slowly and regidarly. 

^ Also called tone. T ® Or, toned. ® Or, nntonod, breathed. 

" And when yon stick on conversation’s burrs, 

“ Don’t strew the pathway with those dreadful ur’s.” 

0. W. Hor-MTss. 
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Only the voiced sounds can be produced "with ^.^rying pitch ; 7’32 
they are musical, the rest are noises. Notice, in choral singing 
for instance, h^w the tune> is carrie d by the voiced, sounds ; 
the voicelesi ones seem'lo'Kreak the course of the tune. 

When tlie vocal chords 5re short they vibrate more quicJdy 7 '33 
than when they are long, and quick^ Vibrations give* a higher 
pitch. This explains why the average pitch of a woman’s voice 
is higher than that of a man. When a boy’s voice “breaks,” * 
this is due to certain changes affecting his vocal chords ; it is 
important that the voice should not be subjected to any excessise 
strain when it is in this stage. 

Certain affections of the throat interfere with the action of 7 ‘34 
the vocal chords, and they become incapable of vibrating ; then 
we “lose our voice.” When we “ lower the voice,” we make 
the vibrations slower, and lower the pitch. IVhen we “ drop the 
voice to a whisper,” we are intentionally preventing them from 
vibrating. This much diminishes the carrjsj^ig poww of the 
voice, and vre thereby ensure that our words are heard only 
by those who are quite close. A peculiar variety is the “ stage 
aside,” when the actor tries to convey the impression that his 
words are not heard by those near him, yet desires them to be 
heard by the spectators, many of whom are much fartS.er away. 

This is a very loud whisper ; it naturally requires a considerable- 
effort and is very tiring. * 

The breath which has passed between the vocaf chords ana 8*1 
issues from the windpipe passes through the mouth, or through 
the nose, or through both. This is rendered possible by a soft 
movable flap which can at will be made to close the way through 
the nose, or — hanging loosely— -to leave both passages open. 
Take a small mirror and look at the inside of your mouth, stand- 
ing so that as much light as possible fal^s into it ; you will see 
this flap, the velum, hanging down with a land of V in the middle, 
the lower extrenxity of which is known as the uvula. Still 
watching ] your mouth, inhale through the nose and exhale 
through the mouth ; see how the velum moves as you do this. 
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;81 j After a little^Thile try to move the velum, closing and opening 
the nose passage, without uttering a soiuid and without 
Breathing.'' o o 


End of 
oft jialatc 


The breath passing 

through the mouth only, through mouth and nose. 

In French there are four nasal vowels (occurring in un bon vin 
hlanc) in which the velum hangs loose, and breath passes through 
nose an(J'mout|i.4»*In standard English such vowels do not exist, 
hut another form of nasal vowel, producing a “ twang,” is some- 
times heard in many forms of what may be called dialect speech. 
The Londoner is often careless about closing the nose pas.sage, 
and som»^ breath is allowed to pass out by that way so as to be 
perceptible to the ear in the form of friction, and to impair the 
•quality of the vowels. The “ nasal t'wang ” is very noticeable 
in some forms of American English. 

p, Dr C. P. G.*Scott says: ‘Tt is not at all common, though it is ‘very 
noticeable ’ in those who use it. It is rat her Individual tlian regional. In 
most of the cases I have noticed, the no,se is narrow and bony (and the 
^er^on, of course, rather ‘ native ’).” 

Nasalised vowels are^ particularly common in the neiglibonr- 
hood of the nasals m, n, ng, e.g. in time, home, mmc, long ; this 
is an example of assimilation (sec § 49 •32), 

Pupils who show a tendency to nasalising can usuaDy.bo otircd by 
frequent exercises in uttering the mouth (or oral) vowo].y. Thus tluiy 
may be taught to practise such pairs as He : time, He me : time. If tJi'o 
velum is very slack, it may iie desirable to strengthen its musolos by the 
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use of “a velar hook made of a rubber penholder whose end is softened /'8‘221'1 
in liot water and bent. The hook is inserted behind the vehim and the ^ ^ 

vowids are spoken or sung while the hand pulls on the handle of the 
h«Jok.” E. W. dci^pture, Siuitermg and Lis<ping, p. 153. 

"i.’Jie nasalis}]ig tendency may also be observed in untrained 8*23 
dngers and ])nblic speakerS ; it is undoubtedly a means of 
increasing the carrying power of the voice, and of reducing the 
effort of making oneself understood by a large audience. The 
same effect, can, however be produced by training the muscles 
of the chest by means of breathing exercises, and with more 
agreeable results to the ear. * ^ 

It is, Irowever, maintained by some teachers of voice production 8*231 
that tho best vowel sounds are produced when the velum does not quite 

prevent the passage of air through the nose. 

In producing a nasal consonant (such as m), we stop the breath 8*31 
somewhere in the mouth [e.g. at the lips when we utter m), and 
let it pass out through the nose. 

A cold in the nose often prevents the breath from passing 8*32 
through it ; and this, renders it impossible to procluce the nasal 
consonants m, n, and ng (as in sing), the kindred sounds 6, d, 
and g being substituted for them. A similar difficulty is experi- 
enced by children with adenoid growths. This is commonly 
called “ speaking through the nose ” ; it is just the reverse. 

As a rule, the passage to the nose is closed when we spe»k, 9*1 
and the breath finds its passage through the mouth. The shape 
of tliis passage can be modified in many ways, because several 
organs of speech are movable. 

The lower jaw can he moved up and down. 

The lips can be closed, or kept lightly touching, or the lo^er* — 
lip may touch tlic upper teeth ; or the lipgimay be apart, assum- 
ing various shapes, from a narrow slit to a large or small circle. 

They may also bo thrust forward, protruded. 

The tongue* is capable of an even greatdt variety of position. 

Again watch the inside of your mouth by means of your little 
mirror. Say e (as in lie), a (as in father), 0 (as in who), and 
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(91) observe the movements of your tongue ; then make the same 
movements "but without uttering the sounds. You will soon 
feel how /our tongue moves, withoijt needing to look at it. Th is 
consciousness of the muscular action of your tongue is vain;-,, Lie, 
and you must take pains to develop it. Wate.h t.he. raoveiYuints 
of your^ tongue as you letter other vowel sounds: they will ho 
treated systematically in due course, 
r 9 '2 By means of these movable organs of speecli. the mouth, passage, 
assumes various forms ; it may still be wide enough to leave a 
free course for the breath, or it may be quite narrow, or it ma,}.' 
be closed at some point. 

If the passage is free, the result is a vowel : if not, it is a. 
consonant. 


10* If the passage is so narrow at some point that the breath 
cannot pass through without rubbing or brushing, we have a 
continuant (sometimes called a fricative). Thus when we say f 
or V, the breatff passes out through the teeth ; the only difference 
between the two sounds being that in saying v, the breath is 
also engaged in setting the vocal chords vibrating. Say e (as in 
he) and gradually ra,ise the tongue still farther, thus narrowing 
the pas^ge ; you will reach a point when you no longer produce 
a vowel, but a continuant, namely the sound heard at the 
beginning of ^es. These sounds are called continuants, because 
we can prolong them at will ; indeed, we can dwell on them until 
no more bf^ath is left in the lungs. 

I'lp;".' 

i j p 11* If the passage is closed altogether at some point, we have a 

If M ! "stop ; the breath is stopped. Say ho'pe or wit or luch and notice 

; ; how in each case there* is a closure at the end. >St.o.ps consist of 

^ r ; three parts : the closing of the passage, a pause, and tlie opening 

• I of the passage; this opening resembles a little explosion, and 

- stops are according!/ sometimes called plosives or cxplosiv<'.s. 

Observe that the ear does not require to perceive; botli tlio 
closure and the opening ; one is enough to give tl,ie impression 
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of the soviiid.^’ When you say Jio'pe or wit or luch, fou need only (11*) 
hear the closing of the passage ; you can leave your mouth shut, 
yet to the ear 4he word wil seem complete. (The sound will, 
liowever, oasry farther if you open the passage again ; and in 
public speaking it is therefore '^o he recommended.) Similarly, 
in uttering the words pam, tell, come, only the openhf^ of the 
pi!.ssa.gt', is audible ; yet the ear is satisfied. In the middle of a 
■word like night-time, carefully pronounced, we hear both the * 
closure and the opening ; and the mterval between the two 
gives our ear the impression that there are two i’s. In quicic 
speech, however, the closure is usually inaudible in such words 
or, more correctly, the sounds overlap. 

Consider what happens in the case of don’t, stanvp (see §49*i) 
and of such words as vintner, lampman. 

The narrowing or closing of the passage may be efiected at 12* 
various points. The lips may be partia% or coijipletely 
closed ; the lower lip may be pressed against tEe upper teeth ; 
difierent parts of the tongue may be pressed against the teeth, 
or the gums, or the palate. Pass your finger along the roof of 
your mouth, and notice that only the front of it is hard ; we 
distinguish the hard palate and the soft palate. * 

When we are eatmg or drinking, the food passes dovm the 13* 
gullet, behind the windpipe. To prevent food entering the 
windpipe, which causes a choking sensation and** coughing, 
there is the epiglottis (see the diagram on p. 10), a cartilaginous 
flap which covers the top of it ; this flap is raised when we are 
breathing. Hence the wisdom of the rule, not to speak while* ■-* 
you are eating. * 

^ A teacher of elocution is said to have asked an assembly of teachers 
to pronounce in concert a word which he would give them, with the 
utmost acoura^sy and distinctness. Ho spelled*the word c-a-t. “Now 
pronomico it all together,” Whereupon they all said, with ferocious 
distinctness, something like this: kkhsBhttfch! Then followed the 
professor’s moral ; “ Speak gently ; [kaet], witlsout any opening after the 
Z, is enough.” (Communicated by Dr G. P. U. Scs|tt.) 
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14*1 la order tffat speeoli may have its full effect, it is necessary 
that the hearer shonld hear well ; this is by no means so common 
as is generally supposed. TheJbmfort jiiij;^^^^ eye- 

sij;ht is now r ecognise d ; but the heari^Js^^sualJr^ negdec^^^. 
AttenSon^masfbr^drawn to this* matter, as teachers olten 
regard ptpils as inattentive and dull, and reprimand them, wJjen 

" they are really hard of hearing. The teacher’s mistake is to 
some extent pardonable, because the defect is easily overlooked, 
especially as a pupil may hear badly in one ear and not in the 
other, and thus seem inattentive only when the teacher happens 
to be standing on the side of his defective ear. Further, it is a 
defect which often varies in intensity from day to day, according 
to the pupil’s general condition of health. These considerations 
point to the urgent necessity of instituting an inspection of the 
hearing in our schools. The teach er can hijgiselJ^,, apply , tim 
simple test of _seemg^hjid»I^^ pripil.is able tp„ ^ar 

whisper^ (jou ^^^umbers , such as 35, 81 ; each ear shoulj^e' 
testeK''se’p1,rately, cottonwool being placed in the other, and the 
eyes should be closed, to prevent lip-reading. The teacher will 
note down the two distances for each pupil, and will probably 
be surprised at the variations observed. The pupils should 
be able to hear at a dis^n ce of 20 feet ; jf they are slightly 
deaf {Le. can respond at not "more*than 10 feet) they should sit 
near the teacher. It is clear that defective hearing should 
constitute a strong claim for a front seat in the class-room, 
more so than defective eyesight, which can usually be rectified 
by the use of suitable spectacles. 

,j^4*2r is hardly necessary to point out that lack of cleanliness in 
the ears may interfere^ with the hearing, and that carelessness 
with regard to the teeth may lead to their loss and to defects of 
speech, apart from other unpleasant consequences. It is clear 
that anything in the i;^ature of tight-lacing renders good breath- 
ing impossible ; and the fashion of letting the hair cover the ears 
is also to he discouraged, as rendering the hearing more difficult. 
In men, tight collars and belts often interfere with the breathing. 
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Lastly, teachers (particularly male teachers) Aquire to be 151 
warned against shouting ; this only tires them and 'irritates the 
nerves of their pupils, while *he same object can be acliieved by 
careful articulation. Where it is used “to keep the class in 
order, the teacher shQuld ’earnestly consider how it is that 
others can keep order without s1ioutin*g ; usually his difficulties 
in niaintaming discipline are due to ill-health, overstrain, or 
general incapacity. 

When the throat is relaxed, a gargle with some astringent will 15-2 
be found a simple remedy ; a solution of alum in water ma» 
be recommended for this purpose, or a bit of borax mav he held 
in the cheek. 


THE REPEE^ENMION OE SPEECH 


16* From a very early time tlie attempt lias been made to represent 
the spoken language hy means of signs. Picture \rating is a 
primitive and clumsy ejspedient. It was a great step forward 
i^en signs were used to represent syllables, a still further ini- 
provement when a separate sign was used for each scpariite 
sound. , 

At first writing was roughly phonetic, in other words, one sign 
was intended to represent one sound {or set of kindred sounds), 
and one only; and this is still what is required of an ideal alphabet. 
It is a commonplace remark that the English alphabet largely 
^ fails to" fulfil requirement. The same sign represents 
different sounds (^ign, sure, easy) ; the same sound is represented 
by different signs (catch, /cill, gucen, lQ.ch). Some signs are 
V superfluous (c, ») ; sometimes a somid is written, but not pro- 
r nounced'-(lam7i, ifcnee) ; sometimes two signs, which separately 
express two sounds, when used together designate a third sound 
alt(3>gether different from these two {ch in cha,t and ric/i). 

17 "■ How are we to explain this bewildering state of things ? 

In the brief space here available it is not possible to give 
anything like a full history of our spelling. It must suffice to 
Say that ; 

17*11 When English was first committed to writing, an attempt 
was made to represent the sounds as faithfully as possible by 
means of the Latin letters, giving them the values which they 
had in the contempora'ry pronunciation of Latin. *• 

1712 When English came to be written by the Normans, thf'.y 
spelled the sounds after, the manner of French, wliich language 
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they had made their own during their stay in Nor%indy. Thus (1712) 
they spoiled the word ?ius (with u as in. truth) hous, because in 
French this vonrei was, and*s, spelled om (as in tout). ' ** , 

When th% Latin language came to be extensively studied, at 17*13 
the time of the Keviva] of ^Learning, it was noticed that many 
Ihrgiish words were connected mth Satin words ; bui? most of 
these English words had been obtained from French, where they 
had undergone- various changes, especially the loss of certain 
sounds. In France as in England casual attempts were made to 
insert these letters, but there was n© attempt at the same 
time to introduce the sounds. In the vroiidL parfait the i 
represents the c of Latin perfedum; this e was “restored,” 
the word being written parfaict, but the pronunciation re- 
mained unchanged. Similarly the older dete and douUr were 
now written deote and doubter, because of the Latin deUta and 
duhitare, and the older faute was written faulte, because of the 
Latin fallere. In French these letters were d»ogj]^ed again later ; 
but in English they have been kept, and in some cases have 
even come to be pronounced. 

We no-w pronounce the c in perject ; the older perfit, parfitaxB preserved 
in the dialects. Fault -(vas pronounced -without I in the eighteenth 
century; see Ihe quotation from Goldsmith on p. 149. According to 
Walker some still suppressed the I as late as 1839. 

In spite of possessing many such letters which ran countet to 17*14 
the principle that the spelling should record the sounds, the 
spelling in the sixteenth century still represented the? pronuncia-** 
tion fairly well. As may be seen from early prmted books, 
there was no uniformity in the spelling, though the variations 
were within understood limits. '' • 

Gra, dually the variety in prmted books*became less noticeable, 17*15 - 
and a selection from the many spellings current in the Tudor age 
was made, not by men of letters or scholars, but by printers. The 
spelling was*practicaily fixed by Dr Johnson’s Dictionary (1755). 

Our spelling may be said to represent the pronunciation of 17 ’16 
the sixteenth century fairly well (always making allowance for 
the mute letters introduced by pedants) ; biijt it takes no account 
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(17’ 16) of the far-re^^ohing changes in the pronunciation during the last 
three centuries. It has taken over from the past a number ol: 
spellings Based on wrong etymologies, such as i^ereign, rhyme, 
scent, 'posthumous', and it has ended by dopartijjg as far as 
possible from the phonetic simplicity. and consistency which 
were cliCTacteristic of the *!Englisn spelling in its earliest stages. 

17'2 A much fuller account of our spelling will be found in (Jliap. Hi 
of the first series of Prof. Skeat’s S£^oi;ples of English Etyriiohjiy, 
which should be read by all who are interested in the subject. As 
Prof. Skeat there remarlcs : “ It is surely a national disgrace to 
us, to find that the wildest arguments concerning English .spelling 
and etymology are constantly being used even by well-educated 
persons, w'hose ignorance of early English pronunciation and of 
modern English phonetics is so complete, that they have no 
suspicion whatever of the amazing worthlessness of their ludicrous 
utterances.” 

17 '3 The subject of.rSpelling reform is not within the scope of this 

book ; but it presents itself naturally to all who take an in- 
telligent interest in the language. In recent years the movement 
has made much progress owing to the activities of the Simplified 
Speling Sosieti (44 Great Eussell Street, London, W.C. ; annual 
subscripTiion from Is.) ; free literature on the subject may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 

18* However distant a complete reform may be, it is certainly 
helpful to be conscious of the evil ; only thus can we neutralise 
^ some of its bad effects. The most obvious of these is the back 
of ear training in our schools, where the mother tongue has been 

Jearnt on the basis of the written and not the spoken language. 

The only method for teaching English reading and writing 
which can commend i^elf to the student of the language no less 
than to the student of childhood is the method identified with, 
the name of Miss Dale. Apart from the sympathy and love of 
children pervading aU her work, it is of unusuai importance 
because she has solved the problem of starting from the spoken 
language, while avoiding all phonetic symbols. 
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It is, liowever, convenient for tlie student of*plionetiG 3 to 19*1 
have a set of generally accepted signs ; otherwise he would be 
nnal)lc to express in writing the pronunciation in sirch a way 
that other s|udents could understand what he meant. Without 
phonetic symbols the designation of sounds becomes awkward. 

Th,ei-e are many phonetic alphabets*; all else being e^jual, the 19*2 
one most widely used is clearly the most valuable. We have 
therefore chovsen for this book the alphabet of the International 
Phonetic Association, which is already well known in England ^ 
o\^dng to its use in a number of books &>r elementary instruction 
in French, German, and even Latin. It wiU commend itself ?o 
the student by its great simplicity. What will really present 
difficulty is rather the determination of the actual nature of the 
spoken word, than the representation of the sounds when once 
determined. 

It has been found advantageous to give sftwjie Icnovfledge of 19*31 
phonetics to the pupils in our secondary schools before an 
attempt is made to acquire the pronunciation of a foreign 
language. When French is begun at the age of about ten, it is 
well to give at least one lesson a week to English phonetics 
during the preceding year. In the case of pupils entering the 
secondary school at about twelve, the most convenient plan is 
to devote the time assigned to French during the first fortnight 
or three weeks of the term to English phonetigs, A book 
prepared to meet the needs of both classes of pupils is the 
writer’s English Soimcls, for English Boys and Girls (Dent’s 
Modem Language Series, price Is.) ; there is a special editiojjL 
for use in Scotland. , 

Attention may also be drawn to the large chart of the Sounds 19' 32 
of English suitable for class use, and published in the same series. 

Small reproductions of the chart, with keywords, may also be 
obtained for the use of pupils, in packets of 30 (price Is.). 
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20' We now ^ve the \soitD.ds oceurriug nomajly in staiidfird 
English, and their phonetic signs ; the signs for consonants 
^hich arc likely to be hnfainiliar aj;e enclosed. 


Consonants^ .as 



b as in bat rabble mb 

p as in fat apfle tap 

m , as in man hammer mm 

d as in« Aah bidden bad 
t as in tap Utien pat 

n as in mt winner tun 

g as in ffui waggle tug 

k , as in mt taelcle tack 


singer sing 


w as in wit p&rsmde 

-j 

as in when 


V as ia van never leave 

f as in fan stiffer leaf 

S as in this leather clothe 

9 as in thktle Ethel cloth 


r as in 
1 as in 
h asdn 


* It is doubtful whether this can bo called 
8ee§26'22. » 


a sound of standard English 
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Vowels. {S' 20-2 

AUention should he paid to the signs for these, as many are un- 
familiar. The exaniples* given will convey only a general 
idea of the sounds, which are discuSsed in detail in §(»36 and 
foil. The signjjndicates length, and ' h alf 

ii is tlie vowel part ^ of lead. , 

I is the vowel sound in hit. * 

e is the vowel sound in Si^^nd the first vowel sound ^ in 
hraid. 

61 is the first vowel sound in fairy. 

.. se is the vowel sound in 6 ai. 

a is the first vowel sound ^ in hite. • • 

as is the first vowel sound in father. 
di is the vowel sound in Zaw. 

0 is the vowel sound in , 

0 is the first vowel sound ^ in 6 oa«. 

ui is the vowel part of * 

IT is the vowel sound in pMi. % ^ 

01 is the vowel sound in hum. 

0 i's the second vowel sound in 6 e«er. » • ^ 

is the vowel sound in hutier. * 

most imiiortiuit that you shouid not confuse sound with letter. 20' 21 
head ^Je have the letters e and a, which* represent vowels in 6ed 
: ; but the e in head has quite a different value from the e in bed. 

' letters ca in ?«ad together represent sounds which are described 


A 

1 It is 
Thus ii 
and had 
The two 
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20 ’3 The folloc;p’ing sentences written in the conventional and the 
phonetic spelling will give some idea of the use of this alphal^e.t 
for repfesenting connected speeci^as spoken (ft) very Garefuliy, 
or (6) quite colloquially. ^ 

For purposes of convenience the j. and u ai-e not used in ordinary tran- 
scriptio5i, as there is no danger of confusion. 

(a) The serious student of phonetics soon grows interested; 
ho skrjos stjnidont ov fo'netilcs sum grouz intorcstid ; 

♦r every fresh speaker presents new materials for study, 

evri frej spiiko pri'zents njui mo'tPriolz fo stAdi. 

(&) Did you hear what he told me last night? 

dsu hio wot i toul mi la's nait ? 

20*31 Observe that the accent ['] precedes . the stressed syllable. In the 
Specimens of English and in the Glossary the vowel of the stressed syllable 
is printed in thjs^type. 


THE SOUNDS ©ON^SirtERElJ SEPARATELY 
Consonants—stops. 

Tlie sounds which present least difficulty to the student are 21' 
the stops, in producing which the flow’of breath is completel;^ 
(ihecked. We have already seen in § 11 that every stop, strictly 
speaking, consists of three parts, the closing and the opening of 
the passage and the pause between, and that only the closing or 
only the opening need be heard for the ear to distinguish the 
sound. 

The interval between the closure and the opening may be 
noticeable, in which case we call the consonant double, 

In the deliberate pronunciation of such a wo^as unnatural 
we may hear a “double” [n], — though there are not two 
separate [n] sounds. There is, however, a strong- weah -atron 0 ] 
flow of breath. Similarly we may have a double [s], [1], etc. 

Sounds in phonetic transcription are enclosed in square brackets. 

Stops may be voiced or voiceless, that is, they may be produced 21 '1 
with or without vibration of the vocal chords (see § 7'1). ♦ 

Stops may be produced by stopping the breath at some point 21*21 
in the mouth and then letting it burst through th^ obstacle ; 
these are oral stops. 

The breath, stopped at some point in the mouth, may be 21*22 
allowed to pass out through the nose ; the sounds thus produced* ^ 
are called nasal. ** 

For the sake of convenience the nasal sounds in producing which the 
hreath does not also pass out through the mouth, *.e. which are not nasal 
vowels (see § 8'fi), are included under “ stops.” 

Utter the following sounds, and determine whether they are 
voiced or voiceless, oral or nasal ; [p, g„n, t, b, k, m, d, n.] 


21'3 Aecording to tlie place of articulation we distingiiisli lip ^ stops, 
point stops, front (palate) ^ stops and back (palate) stops. 

1 Also cjilled labial. * called Cental. s Ait;o oailod palatal. 

« Also called velar (from velum, for which see § 8-1) a%d more usually, 
but less accurately, gutturaL • 


22 V lip stops. — Wken tSe breath is stopped at the lips, three 
different sounds may be produced. 

22’1 tJ;/[p3j when there has been no vibration of the vocal chords. 

22*11 ^ precise or emphatic speech, sufficient breath escapes after 
the opening of the passage to give the efeict of Pi] ; thus 
pa?// [p’^ei, p^’ei]. This occurs mostly before accented vowels, 
and sometimes finally (i.e. at the end of a word, before a pause) ; 
I hope [ai hoiap’^. 

22*111 An oral stop followed by [h] ia called an aspirate. When the aspiration 
is strongly marked, it forms a characteristic of the speech of the lowei 
middle class in London and some home counties. Aspirates are common 
in German, but practically unknown in standard French. 


22*12 


22*2 


[p] is written par pp; rarely ph (as in a common pronunciation 
0 # diphtheria [dip'^frio], for which see § 27*11). Notice the 
erroneous spelling of hiccough [hikAp], also spelled hiccup (older 
hiohoh, hidhet). 

For instances of mute p, see § 50*14, *2 ; note also rcceip# (but 
deceit without the “ learned ” p). 

[b], when there Has been vibration of the vocal chords. 


22*21 [fe] is written 5 or 6&. 
For instances of mute 6, s* 
s?ibtle. 


§ 50*2, *3 ; note ai^ deht, doubt. 
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/f J[m], when tha velum is lowered and part of*i:lie breath 22*3 
passes out tlirough the nose, ^ 

Generally spes^king, this s*mnd is voiced ; but when it is 22-31 
invvnedi'.vtely followed by a voiceless sound, it m.ay be partly 
voie.ed, tJicu voiceless (pbjpnetJc si^n : ra). Then lamp is strictly 
llitnainp]. We may say : [ni] is imvoi?ed or devocalized* before 
u voiceless stop. 

Notice the diileroiicc in length of [ra] in lamb, glum, hemmed, 22- 32, 
hammer, moon ; it is longest when final or before a voiced final, 
shortest when bedwcon vowels. A very long [ra:] is heard in the^ 
deliberate pronunciation of such words as immortal, and when two 
words are run together (e.g. Fm maJdng) ; cp. §§21”, 24*32. 

In comfort, triumph the [m] is often labiodental : the breath 22-33 
is stopped by the upper teeth and lower Up, not by both lips. 

Notice that warmth is sometimes pronounced [woimpd] ; the 22-34 
transitional sound (or glide) produced in openmg the lips when 
passing from [inj to [fc^j is here made too distiact. Cp. ilepk6>] 
in § 25-31. 

In.stiA,nces of glides that have come to bo written are the b in bramble, 22*341 
thimble, htmbh, ohamber, Umber, number, and the d in spindle, gander, 
kindred, thunder. It is noteworthy that tlicse glides are almost absent 
from the dialects, • 

In prism, schism, the m may have syllabic value ; it then does 22*35 
the work usually performed by a vowel. We say [prizam] i»r 
[prizni], where [in] is the sign for syllabic m. 

[m.] is written w or mpi. ^ 2S*36 

The first m of mnemonic is mute ; see § 60'2. 

Sentences for prac.tishig [p, b, m] : , §24 

A. Peter Piper picked a peck of pepper. 

The painted pomp of pleasure’s proud parade* 

See the proud ship plunge, 

Billy Button bought a buttered biscuit. 

I cannot naijie any, naino many. • 

B. All the breath arid the bloom of the year in the bag of one bee. — ■ 

Earth smiles ground with boundles.*) beauty blest. — 

Hero files of j>ins extend their shining rows? 

Puds, powders, patches, Bibles, billet-doux. — ^ 
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Between ttie hands, between the brows, 

Between the lips of Love-Lily, 

A spnSt.is born w'hose birth endows 
My blood with fire to bnrn througii me. — ^ 

A mild, mysterious, mournful sighing-— ^ 

Through glades and glooms the mingloclr measure stole. — ■ 
The coming muskrose, fifll of dewy wine, 

The murmurous haunt of flie.s on summer eves. — 

Sublime as Milton’s immemorial theme. — 

The mournful magic of their mingling chime. — 

The moan of doves in immemori.al elms, 

And murmuring of innumerable bees. 


23 * In the prolSuction of the lip stops the tongue plays no part, 
except by leaving a free passage ; but it is active in the pro- 
duction of the stops we next have to consider. This is therefore 
the right place to give the names hy which we designate the 
various^’parts of the tongue. We distinguish 
the foint or ii-p, 

‘che blade (above and behind the point when the tongue lies 
flat), 

® thQ front (yet farther behind), and 
. the bach ; also 

the ridge or dorsum (an imaginary line drawn along the middle 
'of the top of the tongue from end to end), and 

the rim (rmining afl round the edge of the tongue when it 
lies flat). 

When the narrowii^ or closure of the passage is made by the 
front rim of the tongue, we say it is of apical fornfation ; when 
it is made by the surface of the tongue behind the front rim, we 
say it is of dorsal formation. 
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Tho point stops are also called teeth 5r dental stops. 
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Point stops.i— The breath is stopped by the action of the 24* 
point of the tongue touching the teeth (in which case we have 
true dentals) or the upper gurgs (this is laiown as afocoZar articu- 
lation, “ alvei^i ” being the Latin word for the gums). In 
English the point of the topgu^rarely touches the teeth ; usually 
it touches the upper gums, sonaetime^ the hard palat«» (this 
should be avoided), in which case it syg^roaches [kj. 

Hence in careless speech at last sometimeTTecomes [o'ldaist]. 24’01-^ 
Little children are heard to say [iH] for little ; compare also the 
change from Latin tremere to Erench cratndre. * 

^ On the other hand, in many English (but no Scottish or Irish J dialects 

initial cZ- (as in cZoa^r) is pronounced with [tl-], cp. § 25*21. 


These diagrams are by Jlr Dumville, and are taken from his Ekmenta 
of French Prommciaiion and Diction. They are the result of experiments 
with an artificial palate, covered with fine powder. When certain soui.ds 
are uttered, the tongue touches the palate and some of the powder is re^ * 
moved. Wliat is black in the diagrams indicates* those parts of the hard 
palate which are touched by the tongue. The diagrams illustrate the 
manner of production of the English and the French [t]. It will be noticed 
that in the case of the English sound the tongue is farther back than in 
the case of the French sound. 
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Three diiSercHt sounds may be produced, -vvitli this stoppage : 

24-1 1. [tj;- yrhen there has been no vibration of the vocal cliords. 

24-11 In precise or emphatic speech, sufficient breath o.scapes aflc.r 
tlie opening of the passage to give; the effect of [h,] ; thus take 
it ! [t/^ilc it]. This ocoars inestly bciore accented voweb, and 
sometimes finally ; he sent me such a oharmiiuj note [jii sent mi 
SAtS 0 tjajmip nonf']. (See § 22-11.) 

^4:‘121 In certain kuids of dialect speech [t] is occasionally dropped 
bebveen vowels, in such words as water, butter; as a rule, 
''glottal Stop (see § 0*3) is then inserted between the vowels. 

24*122 t has soraetinic.s been added after n or s, e.g, in anc/i&nt (French anchn), 
‘pheasant (French faisan), against (older ageiiies), amidst (older mniddes). 
In dialects we find such forms as [sAdut] for sudden, [va :mint] for vennin, 
[naist] for nice, [wAnst] for once. Such a i, for which there is no ct^'nio- 
logical justification, is called inorganic or excrescent. 

24 '13 M ■written tfiT tt; dim the ed ^ of verbs after voiceless sounds, 
-s- as in 5to-ppe(ftstopt] ; rarely th, in words of foreign origin, as iii 
thyme [taim]; see also § 31*31. In ‘posthumous [postjumas] the 
h is due to faulty etymology ; the word conies from Latin 
postumus (not post humum !) The t is not written in eighth [eitd]. 

For 'instances of mute t, see § 50-12 ; note also Matthew 
[msedjui], and some words of French origin (as J?allet, bouquet, 
htt.ffet, cachet, chalet, erochet, depot, sabot, sachet, sobriquet, trait, 
and (usually) Huguenot) in which the final t is mute. 

■ r ■ , - C' 

1 Observe that in participles ending in -ded or -te.d and in adjectivus -rd 
has the value of [-id] or [-ed], e.g. in added, noted; aged (not in ‘niidd/c- 
a^ed), blessed, crabbed, crooked, cursed, dogged, Uarned, ragged, ragged, wirkal, 
^ laretched. 

Note also -edlj/ [-idli<Dr -edli] in advisedly, assuredly, confessedly, de- 
servedly, designedly, fixedly, mar Jee^y. 
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2. [d], wiien there has been vibration of the vocai chords. 

[d] is written d ox dd. 

For instances^of mute d, see § 50‘11. . • 

For d as a^gli^e, see § 22*341. 

•» ' 

3. [n], when the veluih is lowgr^ a»d the breath passes out 24 

through the nose. Jii ■* 

Generally speaking this sound is voiced; but when it is 
immediately preceded or followed by a voiceless sound, it 
become voiceless (^) in part. Then zne 0 f is strictly 
[hinnt]. 

Notice the difference in length of [n] hxmine, mm, land,f)iem 
sinned, manner, an, name ; in which of these words is it long 
(Gp. § 22*32.) A very long [ni] is heard in, the deliberate 
nunciation of such words as unnatural, penJcniJe, and 
words are run together (e.g. a fine needle)) cp. § 21*. 

In month, anthem the [n] is a true dental : the tongue 
the teeth. This is due to the tendency to eho-»qmy of effort ; 
for [n] the tongue is placed near the spot where it is wanted for 
{ 6 } (see § 31). 

For a glide after [n], see §22*341. Note [nts] for [ns] 
American English ; see § 29*21. * 

In listen, open we may have syllabic n [n]. Compare 
was said about syllabic w in § 22*35. 

[n] is written n or nn. 

For instances of mute n, see § 50*3 ; the dropping 
n of government may be heard, but is better avoided. 

For [n] becoming [m] or [p] by assimilatiou, see § 


Sentences dor 'practising [t, d, n] : 

A. Not all, not tall. Shrewd dame, shrewd asm. 

A tell-tale tattling termagant, that troubled all the 
is a nonentity and can pain nobody by such nonsense. 
None knew his name. ^ 

E. And of tho^e demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or underground. — ■ 

He liokod the hand thus raised to shed hfajblood, — 

■3 ^ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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( 24 ’ 4 ) His beard descending swept his aged breast. — 

To inhabit a mansion remote 

Prom tlie clatter of street-pacing steeds. — 

When Jightning and dread thimder ** Z' 

Hend stubborn rocks asunder. — r 

The blinding mist came down and hfd the land 
Apd ne ver home came she. — 

Last night at last I could have slept. 

And yet delayed my sleep till dawn, 

'' Still wandering. Then it was I slept. — • 

The swaying pine, and shivering fir, 

^ And windy sound that ifloans and heaves, — 

He answered not, but with a sudden hand 
Made bare his branded and ensanguined brow. — 

I bind the Sun’s throne wdth a burning zone 
And the Moon’s wdth a girdle of pearl. 


'®'25’ Front and ^ek stops. — Tlie breatli is stopped by some part 
of the ridge of the tongue meeting 
the front or hard palate, giving front stops (or palatal stops ) ; 
or the back or soft palate, giving hack stops (or velar stops). 
Say [ku^ and then [ki] ; now whisper them. In which case is 
the closure more forward in the mouth ? Compare with these 
th^ place of closure when you say [ka]. 

From these examples it will be seen that the effect on the ee,r 
is very m1tch the same, and we shall here make use of the same 
signs for front and back stops. 

2 5 '01 111 cockney speech there is a distinct tendency to make tlio 

'Tifosure so far forward that the [k, g] are perceptibly modiilecl. 
This pronunciation is* suggested by the spelling gyarden, kyind, 
employed by those who try to represent certain forms of dialect 
speech. The “ palatalizing ” tendency is not to be encouraged ; 
a more effective [k] is' produced by distinctly backward articuln,- 
tion. Slight variations in the place of closure due to th(i phu;o 
of articulation of neighbouring sounds in a word are inevitable. 
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It is worth noting that, as late as 1832 Smart in his Practice of Elocu- 25’011 
;io7i (p. 27) says that “polite pronunciation” requires that when 7c or gr 
comes before i, the Italian a { = [a:]), or er, there should be ir^erposed a 
slight sound of e* This he incflcates by an apostrophe, and gives as 
examples slo yfilcHtid, (/uide, e’o^, g’awit, gHrt, gHrl. Even in the 1839 
■edition of Walker’s Dictiontyy we read that “when the a is pronormeecl 
short, as in the first syllable of canMt, gand^, etc., the interposition of the 
-3 is very perceptible, and indeed unavoidable.” 

Something of the kind seems to linger in the occasional pronunciation 
of figure when an attempt is made not to give the sounds as [fig 0 (r]. ’ 

Three difierent sounds may be produced with this stoppage. 

1. [k], when there has been no vibration of the vocal chords. 26*1 

In precise or emphatic speech, suiEhcient breath escapes after 25*11 
the opening of the passage to give the effect of [h] ; thus come, 
come! [k’*Am, k’^Am]. This occurs mostly before accented 
vowels, sometimes finally, give him a good sJiaJif / [giv up, a gud 
Seik^]. (See §22*11.) ' .... 

[k] is written h, ch, co (as in accuse [o'kjuiz]), ch (as in ache 25*12 
[eik], chemist [Icemist], chiaroscuro [kjaro'skniro], jchimera 
[kai'mr’ro], orchestra [oikistro], monarch [mono'k],^ distich 
:[distik], triptych [triptik], Pentateuch [pentotjuik], chord 
{koid]),^ (f (as in qiieen [kwiin]), qu (as in quay [ki:], 
quoit [koit]), que (as in antique [gen'tiik]) cqu (in lacquer ) ; 

[ks] is written hs (as in seelcs [silks]), x (as in sw^^siks]), cks 
(as in sucl's [sAks]), ec (as in succeed [soksiid], flaccid), xc (as in 
exceed [cksiid]), ques (as in cheques [tjeks]). 

^ and (7ymnc are pronounced with [k-] or [s-1. 

“ Note also anarchy [leno'ki, -a:ki], hierarch and teirarch with [-aik]. 

Arch- is [ciik-] marclmigd, arGhitect{ure), archipelago, architrave, archive 
•elsewhere [a • 

Also in anchor, whore the etymologically correct form would be anker 
Observe Zz'c?ie» [laik(9)n] or [litJ(o)n]. 

^ Also in cinque, digue, pique, technique. 
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25*2 2. [g], when there has been vibration of the vocal chords. 

26'21 Sometimes [g] is pronounced with the tip of the tongue so 
that it sounds like [d] ; thus glo%.y becomes Monj [dloiri] in 
many English dialects. The way in which [IJ^is produccf.i, 
(see § 33) explains this. See also §^24‘0J1. 

25*22 [g] is" written g and fg ; rarely gh (as in hurgher [i)o!g,)(r]. 

ghost [goust], ghoul [guil], aghast [agenst], ghasthj [gmstli], 
Afghan [iBfgsen]) ; gu in guard, guarantee, guerdon, guerilla, 
guest, guide, guild, heguile, guillotine, guilt, disguise, guitar; 
fue in brogue, etc. (§ fatigue, intrigue, fugue. For [ks] 

and [gz] written cc, see § 30*18. 

For instances of mute h, g, see § 50*15, *2, *4; note also 
imbroglio, seraglio, and Magdalen {College) pronounced like 
maudlin (both words are derived from French Madeleine). 

25*3 3. [p], -when the velum is lowered and the breath passes out 

througb, the nose, 

2&-31 Generally faking, this sound is voiced ; but when it is 
immediately followed by a voiceless sound, it may be at first 
voiced, then voiceless [p] ; the [p] may be unvoiced (see § 22*31) 
before a voiceless stop. Then length is strictly [lepp^^J or 
[leppk6»f'‘) 

XOf. [wo:mp0], § 22 ‘.34. Note also sirenicith, an old .spelling of strength. 
Ill American English the distinct pronunciation of these glides is almost 
universal. 

ir> ' ' 0 . 

25*32 Notice the diSerence io. length of [p] in sing, singer, drinlc, 
bang ; in which of these words is it short ? 

25*33'~‘Tp] is written ng, as in long {lop], and n before c (only in 
stressed syllables), g,*li, or x, as in anchor [a^pke)(r], longer 
[lopga(r], lanl [Isepk], lynx [lipks]. Observe the spelling of 
[dipgi] : dinghy or dingey ; and of harangue [hoirep], meringue 

• 

When followed by [I, r, w, j] and by er (except in nouns formed 
from verbs, and a few others), ng has the value of [pg], as in, angle, 
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hanglo, tangle, jingle, mingle, England; angry, hur^ry; anguish, 
language, languid, languish, distinguish, linguist, sanguine, 
penguin ; anguhr, singular ; mnger, longer, stronger,* anger, hunger, 
finger, lingm, malinger; but hanger, hringer, with [p], 

uot [ijg]. 'Eote dmger, manger, stranger, ginger, harbinger, 
porringer;] ivharfinger with [-ii(3.)3-] ; see § 29‘4L 

* Also in longest, strongest, and elongate. 

I From porridge; for the inserted n cp. messenger, passenger (Frenoli ^ 
■messager,passager). 

The “ dropping of g ” is really an hicorrect term. There 4s 25*34 
no [g] in the ending of -ing [ip] ; what does take place is the 
substitution of [n] for [p]. This occurs in unstressed syllables 
only, and is found in baby speech, in vulgar speech, and in the 
speech of some sections of Society. It is on no account to be 
tolerated. 

In dialects this change is regular ; final -ing is pronounced [in] in words 25*341 
like /ari/img' and in verbal -wfif forms. In certain dialects, when a speaker 
desires to give the “ correct ” form, the ending often’be*^omes [ii)k]. The 
dialect form hindom (for hingdom) is etymologically correct. In the early "*** 
19th century cockneys said Kingsington for Kensington. Tennyson once 
has the rhyme treading : teed in. 

In going to we may hear [gouin] in the speech of persons who do not 25*342 

drop their g’s ” elsewhere. It evidently arises from the frequent use 
of going as an auxiliary {I’m going to do it, etc.), and is an interesting case 
of assimilation (see § 49*32). 

The opposite mistake is made only by the xineduoated, who 
pronounce Jcitehen [kit^ip], chicJcen [tjildp], and sudden [sAdip]. 

Notice the substitution of this sound by the uneducated for 25*36 
the unfamiliar palatal nasal [ji] in Boulogne [bulop], the un- 
educated [bulop],*** and for the equally unfamiliar nasal vowel J^ii 
in the Ifrcnch word continent [kStinu], the^uneducated [kontinop]. 

* The educated commonly say [buloun] ; [buloin] also is heard. 

Usually the palatal nasal occurring in foreign words is pro- 
nounced [nj] ; but poignant is [poinant], or, less conamonly, 
[poignant]. 'In French and Italian words it is written gn (e.g, 
lorgnette, mignonette, vignette, cognac, poignard, seigneury, 
Bologna, Campagna), and in Spanish words ?! (e.g. eahon, senor). 
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25'4 Sentence/^ for poetising [k, g, tj] ; 

A, Take care, take air. Like clocks, like locks. 

Make olOan your hearts. 

A black cake of curious quality. 

The clumsy kitchen-clock click-click|d. 

Three grey geese, in the green grass grazing. 

13. He gtP/e a guinea and he got a groat. — 

A giddy, giggling girl, her kinsfolk’s plague, 

Her manners vulgar and her converse vague. — 

Cold windows kindle their dead glooms of glass 
To restless crystals ; co|j|aice, dome and column 
Emerge from chaos in the splendour solemn ; 

Like faery lakes gleam lawns of dewy grass. — 

To that high Capital, where kingly Death 
Keeps his pale court in beauty a,nd decay 
He came. — 

Clustering like constellated eyes in wings of cherubiju.- 
Some are laughing, some are weeping; 

She is sleeping, only sleeping, 

Eomyl her rest ijild flowers are creeping ; 

There the w«ftl is heaping, heaping 
Sweetest sweets of summer’s keeping. — 


Consonants—continuants. 


26' It will be seen, that'^tbe articulations of these sounds are more 
difficult to analyse than those of the stops. There is, .rouglil}' 
speaking, only one way of closing a passage entirely ; but ther<! 
are various ways of closing it partially, '■ 

The continuants nsually go in pairs, one being voiceless, the 
other voiced. * 





Up eontlnuants.— The breath passes between ihe two lips 26-1 
(nence the term UlaUak) ■ the tongne is in a position somewhat 
closer than the. [u] positioi^ (see the diagram on p.-106), i.e. 
bmiohed up »t the bach, and wo may therefore call these sounds 

lij3-velar continuants. , * 

The voiced sound [w] is thit eoi&ionty used in southern 26-21 
itufedish whether thenpelling he ->= or wK In northern English, 

11,1 bcotch, and in Irish English either the voiceless [av] or the 
oomhmation [hw] is used where the ordinary spelling has wh ; also " 
in the United States, except in the case' of the expletive wliy:\ ^ 

[w] IS also spelled u, e.g. in cwirasse, cuisine, language, unguent, assuage, 26-211 
desuetude, versuade suave, suite, Maguire. One is now [win] ; Ilie oldel 
pronunciation IS kept in alone, atone, only. In the 16th centurv the 

spelhng IS found, as well as toowes (= once) 

t hJso pronounced [hwoi], Ifiu/, wM. ete.', with [w] also oeeurta- 26'212 
quently ni the United States, but not uniformly in any place. 

It is very doubtful whether fought to Jbe regarded as a 26-22 
normal sound in standard English. It is tanghil% professors ^ 
of elocution, and is therefore, commonly heard at recitals and 
also at amateur theatricals. On the regular stage it is by no 
means the rule, and in the pulpit it is probably the exception 
If It comes naturally to pupils, they need not be interfered 
with ; there is certainly no good reason why it should be forced 
on speakers of southern English, who generally produce a 
grossly exaggerated and quite ludicrous travesty of the northern 
sound. The English speaker may be asked : Which do you use ' 
yourself ? If [a], is it natural to you, or acquired ? Do the 
rest of your family use it ? Any of your friends ? What pro- 
portion of children in your class ? ^ 

It may be observed that after voiceless' sounds [m.] sometimes 26-23 - 

takes th,e_ plane of [w], even in southern English ; twenty is pro- 
nounced [twimtij or [tAienti] and smw [swim] or [sAvim]. Some- 
times also the soimd [av] is heard in wHere, when, what, etc., 
pronounced with great emphasis, in the case of speakers who do 
not ordinarily use it. 
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26‘3 It should^be noted tbat these sounds are not continuants in 
tlic strict sense of the term, for the lips are griidnally brought 
nearer and gradually drawn apartjf The sonnth' do not continve 
in the same position at all ; hence they have beoir. dcscribf'd .‘is 
“ gliding,” not “ held.” « 

26’4 The •'word conquer is somctimeB pedantically pronounced 
[kopkwo(r] instead of [kopk9(r] ; but it is tJio rule to sound the [w] 
^ in conquest. Compare liquor [lii£o(r], exchequer [cks'tSek»(r]. 
Note marquee [ma''ki^], marquis ['maikwis]. 

26'5r A w has often influenced a following a. Consider these cases : 
•waddle, walk, wall, wallow, wander, wanton, war, warm, warp, 
VMS, yjosp, water, wharj; quality, quandary, quantity, quarrd, 
quarry, quart, quarter, quash, quatrain ; squabble, squalid, 
squander, squash, swallow, swan, stvarlhy ; 

but wag, waggon, loax, whack, quack, quagmire, twang with [se] ; 
wassail with [o] or [te] ; qua§, waft wth [ai], or [o(i)] and in 
the United Statew often with [ 08 ( 1 )]. 

'■**26‘6 The change of initial w io v and initial v to w familiar to readers of 
the Pickmch Papers. The earliest reference I have found is in Shoi'idan’s 
Lectures on Elocution (1762): “How easy would it be to change the 
cockney pronunciation, by making use of a proper method ! The chief 
clifferencCi lies in the manner of pronouncing the vc, or u consonant as it 
is commonly called, and the w ; which they frequently interchangeably 
use for each other. Thus they call veal, w’eal, vinegar, wmegar. On the 
other hand they call winter, vinter, well, veil. Tho’ the converting tho 
w into a vis not so common as the changing the v into a m.” This peculiarity 
.seems to harre disappeared from the London dialects about tho middle of tlio 
19th century. In the south-eastern dialects the change of v to w occurs, 
but apparently the converse change of w to v is not found, 

26‘7^ For instances of mute w, see §§ 47-22, 50'2 ; note also who, 
whom, whose, whole, whoop. 

For tbe substitution of w for r, see § 32'5. 

26'8 pmcimwjr [w] (and [jiv]) : 

A. He wooed a woman 'who would never wed. <« 

A wight well versed in waggish ways. 

Whither went the witch ? which witch ? 

tV^bere is the portrait o“f the old Whig in a brown wig 7 
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B. I'rue hope is swift and flies with swallow’s wiinrs __ • 

Icamelike water and like wind I go. *= ' 

Into tiu! universe, why, not knowing, 

Nor whence, fiko water Avilljf-nilly flowing. 

And out of #1;, as wind along waste, ' ’ 

I know not whither, wifly-iiffly blowing — 

And with one start and with one Sry. the^royal city woke.- 
Who were the stragglers, what war did they wage 
With what voice the violet woos ^ 

To his hearts the silver dews,— 

What now to thee my love’s great vdll 
Or the fine web the sunshine weaves ?— 

Round, round, and round about, they ^kiz they fly 
With eager w'orry, whh'ling here and there 
They know not whence, nor whither, where, nor why — 


(26-7) 


Lip teeth contmuants.-The breath passes between the lower 27- 
hp and the upper teeth (also between the interstices of the-teeth) • 
the sounds produced in this way are also caUed lAimtah. ' ~ 

Sounds very like [f v] can be produced rvith both lips. 27'01 
tliey do not ordinarily occur in English, it will he good 
practice for you to produce the bilabial /, « (phonetic signs [p yj) 
r , [f] is iisuaUy written / or ^ {ft in jimfe 27-1 

djir.illJ), also ph ; note also the g% in ohmgh, cough, enough, 
laugh, rough, sough, tough. 

_ That should have the value of [f] is at first sight surprising. This 27101 
3,s the explanation : When the Eomans first iw’ote Greek words by means 
of tluiir own letters, the Greek letter was still pronounced [p*‘] (see § 
and so tliey represented it by PH, In course of time the Greeks came to 
pronounce their ‘P a,s [f]~a change for which there is a parallel in the 
(.terman hoffan (English h-ope). The Romans, of course, adopted the new 
pronniiciataon, but they left the PH spelling unchanged. In English 
tlie spelling gwes a curious pictme : phantasfh, phantom, but fancy 
phrenetic, but frenzg ; trephine and gulph (now gulf) where Greek had p 
not. ph ph in words not derived from Greek, e.g. sulphur, cipher, humph, 
vcpkctv. ■ 
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27*11 Notice oiTf reluctance to prouotmcG flitli as sliowa in tb.e 
dropping of fh in apophthegm and phthisis, ainl the frequent 
substitution of p iox ph hx diphtheriay diphthong, naphtha, 
ophthalmia, ■which is, however, avoided by carefubspeakers. 

27-2 The ^roiced sound [v] iC usuaJly written v. 

27-21 Iji of the /is pronounced [v]. It is often dropped in careJess 
speech ; this is only permissible in o'clock, mill o' the wisp. 

Some pronotinee hereof, thereof, whereof viith. [-of] ; of. § 31-12. 

27*22 * The ph in nephew pronoimced [v], but [f] is heard in dialects. 
An earlier spelling was nevew; the word was borrowed from 
French neveu. Stephen is earlier Steven or Steuen ; the change 
of [f] to [v] between vowels was quite regular. The present 
spelling shows v for an older ph in chervil and vial, and v for jf in 
vixen (cp. fox) and vat [older fest, cp. German ffass). 

27-23 When [v] is final, it is not voiced to the end, but passes into 
^ whispered [v] J[syxiibol v), which sounds very much like voiceless 

*** [f] ; in other words, the vocal chords cease to vibrate before the 

breath ceases to pass between the lower lip and the upper teeth. 
We may say : final [v] is devocalised. Cp. §§ 29*31, 30*3, 31*13. 
27'3 Observe thief, but thieves and to thieve ; loaf, but loaves ; shelf, 
but shelves and to shelve. Gp. §§ 30*13, 31*11. 

For the substitution of [f, v] for [6, 5], see § 31*2. 

For the substitution of [v] for [w], see § 26* (3, 

27 "’i Sentences /(S' practising [f , v] : 

A. Kve wives weave withes. 

B. After life’s fitful fever he sleep.s well.— 

Full fathom five thy father lies.— * 

And vainly venturous, soars on waxen wing.— 

He filled the dranght'^and freely quaffed 
And pufled the fragrant fume and laughed. — 

Down in the vale where the leaves of the grove wave ov(3i'hoa,d. — 
Chanting of valour ^nd fame, and the man who caij, fall with the 
foremost, 

Fighting for ehildren and wife, and the field which his father bcjqucathod 

him. — 
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Point contiiiuants.~We have seen above (§ 24) tbjft in Endisb 28“ 
tile ongue, as a matter of fact, rarely touches the teeth in the 
of point ^ps. SMa,jy narrowing of tke' passage 
wluoli leads l»ttc pTOduction of point continuants (except [ff 81) 

IS not ncocss^^mly between tlte tongue and tie teetb : in some 
Cilsfis ir, IS indeed a good deal fartlier back, 

Tlie point continuants include : 

1 Tie hushing, hissing* and lispmg sounds, and the r sounds, 

m which the place of articulation is along the middle line of the 
mouth (medial formation) ; and 

_ 2. The I soimds the harroiving for ivhich is between the side 
run or nms of the tongue and the side teeth (lateral formation). 

The r sounds and the I sounds are sometimes caUed liquids. 

* Ihe hashing and hissing sounds are also called sibilants. 

The hushing sounds.~For the production of the sh sounds the 29* 
passage is narrowed between tbe blade (see § ^3) of the tongue 
and the hard palate. A broad current of air passes over L ^ 
blade. Ihero is some friction between the tongue and the gums 
but that against t;lie front teeth is more noticeable. 

Watch a Frenchman uttering these sounds, and see what he 
does with his lips. Do you use your lips in the same way ? 

The voiceless [J] is usually written sh ^ ; also s after consonants 29*1 
(as m tension [tenS(o)n], censure [senSo(r]). It is writien ss, sc - 
c or t before a front vowel (e or i), (as in passion [p.-BS(o)n], con- 
sci.me6' [konS(o)ns3rocca%[ouS(o)n],3 capricious [ka'priSos], station 
LsteiJ(o)u], pamal [pci:i-(o)l].4 In all these cases [J] arose from [sj]r* 

iNote al«o the spelling sch in schedule (U.^-.A. [ake-, se-]), sc/iwf, 29101 
seneschnl. bchtam i.a [sjzin]. In scheme, school, schooner, scherzo, we 

1 meerschaum 

Mith [Jl, escheat^aml cschm with fstj], and HothscMld [roetfaiidl. 

2 But conscientious [konji'onjos], ^w'escience [prefions] (also with fsill 
anti omniscience with [ai] or [/i]. 

* But oceanic [o{u)fi'ffinik]. « But partiality [paiji'feliti]. 
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2911 In sure, %ugar we always tave [J], but [ajni-] beside [Su!-] in 

cyrtosure, sumach. In glacial, glacier, nausea, mmcin [s] or [J] 
may bc*lieard. CareM speakers ^prefer [sj] imdssuc, 1 issue; but 
[J] is usual in tissue 'paper. ^ « 

Asia, Eurasian, Persia have [$], and plot [,s] wliich is sonietimes 
heard? 

In the ISih eentitry [Ju] was also heard in assume, sue, 'pursue,, suet, 
^ suit, suicide. Note also the pun of suitor and shooter in Luveis Labour\s 

Lost, iv.j i. 110. 

Observe the colloqiiiTil pronunciation of this year as [bij joi], 
as [sikj joiz]: cp. § 29’32. 

2912 In a number of words borrowed from French ch is pronounced 
[J], as in chagrin, chamois, chaperon, charade, charivari, charlatan, 
chawffeur, chauvinist, chenille, cheroot, chic, douche, machine, and 
usually in chivalry, though [tjivolri] also occurs. Champlain, 
Chicago also have [5]. 

29'2 The*coinbij^atton[t5]^ is very common, and is usually written 
ch or tch. In a few loan words from Italian ce is pronounced 
[tje], as in cello, doJee, concerto, sotlo voce; in vermicelli it is 
usually [se] ; and ci is [tji], as in cicerone, Medici. 

In Sfome cases it arises from [tj], when L follows the chief 
accent of the word and precedes either a front vowel [e or i) 
or u ^ which goes back to [jui] (as in righteous [raitjos], nature ^ 
[neitJo(r]). In Christian \t\'\ is preferred by many to [tJ]; in 
p Christianity [ti] is usual. 

The combination [kj] similarly goes bade to [ksj] in anxious 
[fep(k)S3s] (notice anxiety [a0D(g)''zai8ti]).‘^ Luxury is [lAkSori], 
^ut luxurious is [log'zub'ios] or [logV^uhios], sometimes 
[bg' 5 u“rios]. ^ 

29‘20l ^ For rough purpose this analysis will do ; hut strictly speaking the 

sounds differ somewhat from normal [t + J]. The sumo is true of the 
combination [ds]. Some do not regard [tJ, ds] as compound .sounds at all. 

2 See also §§ 34-2, 45-Sl. c 

29-202 ^ In the 18th century the “ correct ” pronunciation u'us nater, <piricr, 

etc., and this still prevails in the dialects. 

^ For the omission of [k, g] see § 50'15. 

MlAksari. Uksiuril^^and [lAksju«rios] may also be heard. 
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Wlien nch belongs to tlie same syllable, as in inch* liaunoh, we 29‘2I 
usually pronounce [nj], not [ntj]. C'p. § 29 •41. Similarly Ich is 
often [IJ], e.(j. mjbelch, filch. ^ * 

In American iEnglisli the [t] of mcAand the [d] of ng (§ 29-41) are pro- 
noiinced, A [t] is also commonlf^ inserted in the combination [ns], e.g, 
pronounce [pronaunts], sentence [sentdsits]. • 

The pronunciation of associate as [o'sousieit], officiate as 29*22 
[o'lMeit], instead of [o'soii^ieit, o'fijieit], is pedantic ; [pro'pisieit] 
is also faulty for [pro'pisieit], and [ni'gousieit] for [ni'gou^ieit]. 

Careful speakers say [o'soujieit] but [o%ousiei|(9)n], [i'uAnJieit]^ 
but [i'nAnsieiS( 0 )n]. Note satiate [seijieit], but satiety [sa'taieti]. 

The Yoiced [ 5 ] standing alone between vowels is not common 29 *S 
in English, being found bnly where s is followed by a front vowel 
or by u which goes back to []ui]. Here the development is 
from [sj] to [zj] and then to [ 5 ]. Examples are vision [vig(©)n],, 
measure [me 5 ©(r]. The spelling z is found in azure [ 0 e 5 ©(r] or 
sometimes [aegjuolr], and [aezju 9 (rj,« and in seizure 
[ 8 i! 5 ©(r]. There are some words in -sier, -zier in whicnusage varies, 
viz, hrazier, glazier, grazier, crosier, hosier, osier ; [- 39 (r] seems to 
be the most usual pronunciation, but [- 3 io(r, -gjolr, -zi©(r,- 2 j 3 (r] 
may also be heard. Rhodesia is pronounced in sixteen different 
ways : [rodilzio or -zp] and also with [-s-,- 3 -, -J-], plus [io] or 
[ 39 ], and with [rou-]. In Ambrosia, a'phasia [-zio] is preferred. 

Observe abscission [seb' 8 i 3 ( 9 )n], transition [tra 3 n'si 3 (o)n], some- 
times [tra3n'zi5(9)n]. 

The sound also occurs in some words borrowed from French, 
e.g. genre, badinage, garage, massage, mirage, persiflage, prestige, 
rouge, regime, neglige, jalousie, jardiniere, bijou. ^ 

Final [g] is unvoiced towards the end ; see what -was said 29‘31 
about final [v] in § 27‘23. 

Observe the careless pronunciation of as usual as [seg juiguel], 29’32, 
praise ye the JLord as [preig jii Sa loid], and the colloquial pro- 
nunciation of there’s yours [Ssogjoiz]; see § 29*11. India mbher 
is often pronounced [indgarAba] (see § 34*1) ; otherwise India{n) 
is [indj9(n)]. 
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29 '4 On the dther hand, the combination [ds] is quite common. 
This is m-itten j (as in jet [dset]),^ g before c or (as in gem 
[d 5 em], [dsin]), ge (as in agfi [eid^]), dg^ias in judgment 
[dsAd-jinont], formerly also in jud<^, edg^), dge (as in edge [<h 1 ",]), 
and gg in suggest [sodsest] and exagge^xile [o'gzied 30 reit.J, it is 
spelle(^ ch in GreemvicK, Harwich, Woolwich, and in spinach. 
Ostrich is heard with [tj] or [d.^]; okhu' spelling ostridge. in 
, sandwich [tj] is common, but [d 5 ] seems to be more usual in 
sandwiches. 

V Hote longevity, longitude with [ds], gihher with [g] or [df,]. 
2941 Observe also gaol (also spelled jail) [d 5 eil] ; and ma/rgarine 
pronounced [mcudsoriin] by those familicir with the .article. In 
range, pinge, orange, hinge, and other cases where n precedes 
(and belongs to the same syllable), we usually pronounce [n 5 ], 
not [nds] ; cp. § 29‘21. For words in -nger, see § 25’33, 

What is the value of ng in the following words : — hang, longing, 
lounging, language, engage, hunger, hinge, ungraceful ? 

30* The hissing sounds. — Distinguish clearly the voiceless [s] as 
in seal and the voiced [z] as in zeal. Compare the manner of 
production of the hissing and th.e hushing sounds ; utter [J] and 
[s]. C^Vhy will these show the distinction more clearly than 
[ 5 } and [z] ?) You will fin,d that the breath is more widely 
diffused when you utter [$] ; in producing [s] your tongue forms 
a narrow channel and the breath is thus directed against a 
" point. • 

30*01 Piiilare to form this narrow channel leads to variou.s kinds of had 
J^] .sounds. The correct sound can generally ho produced if the channel 
is made by pressing down the middle of the tongue with, say, a knitting 
needle. After practisin<f the sound in this way for a little while, the 
required habit of making the narrow channel will be formed. 


^ See § 29’201. * * Only in Balldujdh has j the vaj-ue of [j’J. 

2 But not always ; cp. get, gimlet, gibberish, gig, give, etc. (Hoe Glassary.) 
•' These spellings (and lodg, hnowledg, coUedg) ■wore common from IfioO 
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T^icso diagram,, oWated in tta same way as those on p. 31, show where 
, Jie tongue touohes the palate in the production of [J] and (sj rospectiTely, 

Tlie usual speUing of botl voiceless M aud voiced [si is e an-J 

As late as 1840 the name of the letter c was irsrrf (probably from » 
hard !) ; it is now sed (in the United States zee) ^ 

me s of mflections is [s] after a voiced sound : compare ^Ih so-n 
[fils] srl«« felamsiz], dog, [dogs), faces [feisiz], but hL [hita], ^ 

cais[k£ets]. Note /jome [iiaus], Aowm Diauziz].. 

The final s of some words of one syUable is [z] : has, is, 30*12 

was, does, h%s ; but th^s, thus, us, with [s]. 

Sometimes the verb has [z], the substantive or adjective [s] : 30‘13— , 
use [jurz] ^se [juis] 

[di'fjuiz] [drfjuis] 

errme [eks'kjuiz] e^ewse [eks'kjuis] 

close [klouz] close [klous] 

hose [luisl 

Cp.1^21% 31*11. 

(Notice, the dilference in the length of the vowel ; as usual it 
is longer Ixjfore a voiced sound.) • ’ « 

The spelling marks a difference in advise and advice devise 
and device; but there is no difference in the pronunciation of 
pracMse and 'practice, [prsektis] ; and prophesy and provliecT 
both have [s]. - ^ 


Notice that we have 
[z] in reserve 

disease (§ 30-15) 
dissolve 
presumption 


[s] in research 
Uisobey 
. dissolute 
presuppose 
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(3014) i’ind otter examples (there are many). Notice resign (give 
up) with [z], but re-sign (sign again) with [»] ; cp. § l-MG. 

3015 The diiding -ase is [eis], exceptpin erase (usjially) and phrase. 
rase with [eiz] and vase [vaiz] ; -ease varies ease, disease, 
please, appease, tease have [iiz], the rest [iis] ; -ese : these [tjiiz], 
o&ese '^o(u)biis], dlmcese Vith pis] or [is] ; -eese : cheese [tSiiz], 
geese [girs] ; -aise : [eiz] ; -ise : usually [aiz], but [ais] in concise, 
precise, paradise, [is] in anise, practise, promise, treatise, .‘uid 
premise (subst. ; vb. [pri'maiz]) and [iiz] in chemise, [iis] or [iiz] 
fin mlise, see also § 4©'25; -oise [oiz], but porpoise [poipos], 
tortoise turquoise [toikwaiz, toik(w)oiz]; -uise [iiiz] in 

bruise, cruise, [aiz] in guise ; -ose : usually [ouz], but [ous] in 
close (adj.), dose, and in loanwords from Latin (as jocose, morose, 
bellicose, verbose), [uiz] in whose, lose, [os] in purpose; -oose: 
[uis], but noose also with [z] ; -use : usually [(j)uiz], but with 
[s] in the substantives use, excuse, recluse, refuse, and in the 
adjectives abstrpse, disuse, obtuse, profuse, and [s or z] in hypo- 
■ tenuse; -awd^: [oiz]; -ouse: usually [auz], but [aus] in the 
substantives grouse, house, louse, mouse, and in the verb souse. 
Ouse is [uiz], Rouse [raus] or [ruis]. 

After I, n, p, r, -se is [s], as in else, manse, lapse, coarse, 
except in parse [paiz]. 

Sacrifice and suffice used regularly to be spelled with -ise, and 
this led to the pronunciation [-aiz], still sometimes heard, ^ but 
not to be imitated. 

30151 Note^^esire with [z], desiderate with [s or z] ; goose with [s], 
gosling with [z] ; and the following words with fs or z] : 
diapason, diocesan, eczema, gaseous, greasy, misanthrope, mistletoe, 
philosophic, poesy, unison, Wesley. 

Dis- is usually [dfs], but [diz] in disaster, -ease and occasion- 
ally in dis-able, -arm, -grace, -guise, -honest, -honour, -order, 
-organise. Discern has [z] more often than [s]. 

^ And preserved in such rhyine.s as dies ; sacrifice (Kipling); see 
Appendix VI(1). 
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Trans- is ■usually [trssns] ; but in some -words u»age varies. (3015i) 
It is more often [s] than [z] in irans-gress, -late; more often [z] 
tiiau [s] in tmns- 4 ct, -fuse, -literate, -lucent, -migrate, -miZ, -mute, 

-verse. It isii[z] in trans-al^ine, -atlantic, -ient, -itive. For 
transition SGQ ^ 29'Z. Trfj/iscencZ bas [s|. 

Tlie ending -sive is [siv] ; [ziv^ is sometimes beard is* con-, 
ex-, in-clusive. 

ss represents not only [J] (§ 29*1) and [s] (§ 30*2), but also [z] in 30*16 
tbe words dessert, dissolve, hussar, hussy (also with [s]), 'possess, 
scissors, Bessborough. * ■ ' 

Tbe letter z sometimes takes tbe place of an old printer’s 30*171 
device. Thus in oz. (=ounce), viz. ( = videlicet, namely) tbe z re- 
presents an old mark of abbreviation, used like tbe point in “op.” 

In Scottish ■words like capercailzie, gaherlunzie, tbe z is a 30*172 
substitute for an old-fasbioned y as written in Middle English 
manuscripts. This z is in some cases pronounced (mainly in 
Scotland) as [j] e.g. in tbe words mentioned, and in Dalziell ; but 
it has also become [z] as in tbe proper name Mackenzie, or been 
lost (as in another pronunciation of DaZzieM). 

X represents • 30*18 

[ks] in exercise, excellent, and in exZra, exceed, express, extol, 

[gz] in exert, examine, exult, exonerate, exorbitant, exotic. ^ 

Try to find a rule for tbe pronunciation oix. 

In exile and exude both pronunciations of x may Ije beard ; , 

[ks] is perhaps tbe more common in exile, [gz] in exude. 

For tbe dropping of h in compounds with ex-, see § 47*22. 

Initial x (found mamly in Greek names) is reduced to [z]«f. 
see § 50*2. , 

Tbe voiceless [s] is usually written s, but also ss{e), and c or 30*2 
se before e abd i (as in miss, finesse, city, scene, ascend, disciple, 
viscid, acquiesce, coalesce, efiervesce, evanesce, quiescent; note 
sceptic [skeptik]). 
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(30*2) There is hq justification for the c. in scent, scissors, scythe, ScAlly 
(Islands) is [sili]. 

Note the spelling Cmr [zai(r] ; '^sar [tsfii(r] b now considered 
better. 

30*201 The voiced [z] is irpst often written s, but also z, and 
occasionally zz, as in hlizzard, gizzard, and x, as in tableaux. 

In Italian z and zz have the value of [ts], and this is the 
usual value in conversazione, scherzo, Bizzio. Note, however, 
mezzotint usually with [dz], mezzanine and -piazza usually with [z], 
30*21i The letter s is not pronounced in aisle, isle, island, demesne, 
puisne, viscount, and in apropos, ccrrps, debris (and other originally 
French words with final s), and in Grosvenor, Lisle. Observe 
ZsZettiori/i [aizlwoi^]. 

Say which of the sounds [J, 3 , tj, ds, s, z] occur in the following 
words : 

church, machviyi, led^ger, leisure, seizure, cease, ease, scissors, 
chisel, lesionfiegion, singe, excessive, example. 

30*3 Notice that final [z] is unvoiced towards the end ; thus' ts is 
strictly [izz] ; compare what was said about final [v] in § 27*23. 

For the change of [s] to [z] and of [z] to [s] owing to 
assimilation^, see § 49*2. 

30*4 -The term lisping is given to various mispronunciations of 
the s sounds. It may be due to a lasting or a passing malforma- 
tion of the teeth, palate, or tongue, or it may be simply a bad 
habit. A slight habitual lisp is often heard, and parcjits and 
friends have been knoAvn foolisldy to encourage a child iti the 
nelief that the lisp is “ pretty ” ; it is important to drive this 
idea out of the child’s*9iead. The treatment of lispors is varied ; 
generally they can produce the right sound after some experi- 
menting, with or without the artificial help sugg<>sl<d in 
§ 30*01. When thS right sound has been foiaEnd and dis- 
tinguished by the child, the rest is entirely a matter of persever- 
ance. There must be frequent repetition in many oombinatifuis. 
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Tlie exercises slionld be practised sparingly at first, afid gradually (30‘4) 
increased, otbeinvise the strain may be too great and interfere 
vfith the child’s ■regular workf 

In a great many cases lis;ging is due to an over-long tongue ; or the 
tongue may be “tied,” in which case1;he lig^cure is easily cut. ■.<«» 

Sentences for practising [J, 3, s, z] : 30 '5 

A. Glorious seas, glorious ease. This sage, this age. This lot, this slot. 

James was jesting when he adjured Jenninj to jump over the juniper 

hedge. ■# 

The jolly Chinaman chuckled and chortled. 

The shade he sought and shunned the sunshine. 

Such precious stones she saw. 

She sells sea-shells in a salt-fish shop. 

In silence he sat on the sands of the silvery sea. 

He gives, as is his custom at this season, a series of sermons. 

B. How sweetly smells the honeysuckle in the hushed night. — 

A roseate blush, with soft suffusion, „ 

Divulged her gentle mind’s confusion. — 

Judge not, that ye be not judged, for with what judgment ye judge 
ye shall be judged. — 

We bowled along a road that curved its spine 

Superbly sinuous and serpentine 

Thro’ silent symphonies of summer green. — 

A trustier gloss than thou canst give 

From all wise scrolls demonstrative , 

The sea doth sigh and the wind sing. — 

And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep. 

In blanched linen, smooth, and lavendered. — ** 

Sweetly and solemnly sang she, and planned new lessons for mortals.— 

Mark the star of eve 

Serenely brilliant (such should wisdom be) 

Shine opposite! How exquisite the scents ^ 

Snatched from yon beanfleld! and the world so hushed! 

The stilly murmur of the distant sea 
Tcilis us of silence. — 

The soft skji smiles, the low wind whispers near.— 

One plant that springs up green 
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31‘ The lisping sounds. — ^Distinguish clearly the voiceless [0] as ic 
thistle, and the voiced [tQ as in this. Compare the manner oi 
production of the lisping and the hissing sounds : utter \0'\ !i.nd 
[s]. You will find that in the case of [0] the breath -docs not pass 
through a narrow channel, and issues, bet ween the tijis of the 
upper "oecth and of the tongue" The tongue may be between 
the teeth, and the sounds are accordingly sometimes called 
interdental ; but this is by no means essential. Our English, 
lisping sounds are usually formed between the point of the 
JifonguG and the back of the front upper teeth ; part of the tongue 
fills up the small gap between the upper and the lower teeth, 
without advancing beyond their back siuface. (Lisping sounds 
may even be produced with the point raised to the gums.) 

31*01 Wlien hissing and lisping sounds come together, some find trouble in 
articulating them clearly. In that case such groups of words should be 
practised as : tliesa three months, those things toere with these, this is the sixth 
scene, this srnith's sons, these loreaths, with some thin threads, Charles Smith's 

^ Thucydides. n 

31*11 ^^^lioh of the following words have [(9] and which have [b] ? 

tTwm, thou, haih,^ baths,'* bathe,* then, think, clothe,* clothi* 
with, father, thump, lethal, leather, lath, lathe, lithe, loath,* loathe,* 
loathsome, breath,* breathe,* heathen, heather, heath, heaths, 
wreathe,* wreath,* wreaths* seethe, truth* truths,* rhythm, 
to&lh,* teethe* toothed, troth* (with [ou] or [o]), betroth* 
What do you notice with regard to the words marked with an 
' asterisk See §§ 27*3, 30*13. 

31*12 th represents the voiced [b] 

at the beginning of words— in the pronouns {this, them, etc,), 
in primitive adverbs («?icrc, etc. ; not in thrice, through), 
and in t?ie, than, though ; 

at the end of words— in verbs {haihe, breathe, etc. ; no(; 
when of the same form as substantives, e.g. bath, berth, 
Jroih ; note betroth with [b]), in booth, smooth, t>ithf and in 
lathe, blithe, lithe, scythe, tithe, withe ; • 

^ Many pronounce L-wi0] m. forthwith, hereioiih, ilicrcwith ; cf. § 27'2i. 
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inside words— between vowel and er {Jather, brother, etc.), (31’12) 
in the plurals- hatlis, laths^ paths, mouths, oaths, truths, 
sheaths, iv^eatlis (and floQis when pronounced ’with [oi], 

§ 43"124, and in Jatho^i, smithy, withy, farthing, farther, 
f urther, northern, -^rly, southern 4:0‘52), -erly, sivariJiy, 

■worthy. {Bhythm lids [S] or {O], rhythmical only [6] f toothed. 
is [tui'Sd] or [tui0t] ; loai/fsome has [b] or [0].) 

Ill g 27‘lf>l we saw how p/i came to stand for / ; the history of th is very 31*121 
similar. Wlicn the Romans first wrote Greek words with their own 
letters, the Greek symbol 0 was pronounced [t^d (see § 24’li) ; and so they 
used TH for it. Later the Greek 9 came to be pronounced as[0], but 
the familiar spelling was retained. 

Notice that final [S] is unvoiced or whispered towards the end ; 31*13 
compare what has been said about final [v] in § 27*23, final 
[-,] in § 29*31, and final [z] in § 30*3. 

A fault, Goinraon especially in bad southern English, ^ and 31*2 
found almost invariably in baby speech,® is the substitution of 
[v, f] for [3, &]. The baby says [fAm] for [6*Am]r the cockney 
[nafiijk] for [nAdip], [fevo] for [fe'So]. This fault should on no 
account be tolerated ; the child (we are of course not referring 
to the baby) can produce the lisping sounds without difficulty. 

It need only be told to place the tongue between the teeth. 

When once the difference in the manner of production of [f] and 
[i9] is known, the child can also hear the difference ; all that is 
now required is perseverance. To prevent the instinctive move- , 
ment of the lower lip towards the upper teeth, it is well to let 
the child place a finger on this lip in the early stages of 
practising the i/i sounds. 

The opposite fault (substitution of the lisping for the lip-teeth 
sounds) also occurs, but much more rarely. 

^ Mosb dialects hove have [0], e g. 'paths [pa :9s] or [psSs]. 

* Curiously j^mough this mistake is by no mesms confined to the lower 31*21 
c-lasses. Some speakers in the upper classes substitute [f, v] ia common 


words (the, this, three), but pwonounco the fh correctly elsewhere, 

“ For a short account of the Sounds of Child Speech, see App. IV. 
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31*31 In Esther* Anthony, Thomas, Thames [temz] Uio ih, is sotindccl 
as [t] ; also in thyme. In Waltham and Evesham, the t and s 
really belong to the first part of jthe compound, and h begins 
the second; but they are taken together and pronounced 
and [S] respectively. Eltjinm (usually), and Streatham (ahviiys) 
have 1^. Many prefer [tj in J’^altham. Cp. Lewisham, 47-22. 
Bethune is sometimes [biit(a)n]. 

31-311 In anthem (pnginally aniipJmi) and author (Lat. aucior)ih.c ih was at. 
first a more spelling variant, but has now come to be iironounced [0]. 
fit has, however, been suggested that in author we have a regular sound 
change.) 

31*32 In asthma, isthmus the tk is now frequently pronounced as [6>] ; 
others pronounce it as [t] or omit it. 

The th is not pronounced hi Magrath and in one form of 
Ruthven. 

31-33 careless speech [h] is sometimes substituted for [^], thus I 
think so becomes [ai hipk sou]. This also has its parallel in baby 
speech, e.g. fbugo] for sugar. 

31*34 The article in old (or would-be old) language is sometimes 
written “ ye.” This is a printer’s substitute for the Old 
English- letter ]>, called “ thorn.” The “ ye ” should, of course, 
be pronounced as the article usually is, and not [ji] as is some- 
times done. 



The liquids. — This designation comprises the r *«ounds and 32‘ 
the I sounds. 

The sounds written r are J^tremely varied, and are likely to 32-1 
give some trouble to the stulent. He should in the first place 
ascertain from his friends (we are asSuming that these,.^peak 
standard English) whether they notice anything peculiar about 
his r. If they do not, it is probable that he uses the untrilled r. 

The phonetic sign for this is [i], but it is customary to use [r], 
unless exceptional accuracy be desired. » 

This sound is produced by allowing the breath to pass between"* 
the raised point of the tongue and the ridge of the upper gums.* 

When the breath makes the tip of the tongue vibrate, we have 
the trilled or rolled [r]. Can you roll your r ? Does anyone 
you know habitually do so ? Have you noticed* whether 
it is done in French or German ! 

* The back of the tongue may ako be raised to some extent ; cp. § 32-51. 32*11 
For the American r the point of the tongue is drawn fai;ther back than 
for the English r, and there is iro friction. '' ■ . . " 

Another kind of r is that produced at the back of the mouth, 32*2 
by the help of the uvula (see § 8*1), and called the throat r or 
uvular r (phonetic sign : [E]), as distinguished from the^ tongue 
r (lingual r). It is not a normal sound in standard English, 
but is occasionally found. It used to be frequent in Durham 
and Northumberland (the “ Northumbrian burr ”), and is said 
to be still very common round Berwick-on-Tweed. ^ , 

It is a sound admirably produced by most babies, especially when lying 32,21 
on the lap and with their head hanging back. The tongue [r], on the other 
hand, gives them much trouble, and consequently appears rather late 
in their speech. 

Notice that after [t] and [d] the narrowiilg for [r] is particularly 32*31 
small, and therefore the friction of the breath particularly 
noticeable. Say such words as di'y, drink, droll, try, trill, tray, 
and carefully observe the nature of the (r]. Notice also that 
after voiceless sounds the [r] often becomes voiceless [r], as in 
praise, try, increase. Sometimes tried almost sounds like chide, 
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(32'31) and iree^ Ifee cheese. Try to utter a voiceless [r] by itself ; 
prae.tise the series [r r r r r]. 

32*32 Thero'is also a peculiar variety ^of r found aitcr g, as in qreat, 
green, grass. Tlds r is a kind of palai'.al blade ccpitinuant, }i.nd 
its use should be avoided, as it is generallv held to be alTected. 

32*4: In standard English the written r is only piYtnounccd iniliully 
(as in red), between a consonant and a vowel (as in hread, angry), 
and betw'een vowels, the second of which is not only writlx-n, 
^but actually pronounced (as in very). The rule ma}’- also bo 
stated thus : r is only heard when a vowel follow's in the same or 
the next word. 

32*401 In northern English and in man 3 '' dialects the r has not disappeared before 
eonsonantg and finally. It is in some parts pronounced as a trilled tongue 
[r] ; in others it is not pronounced as a separate letter, but its tongue 
position partly coalesces with that of the pj-cceding vowel. A vowel pro- 
duced in this way, with tongue-point raised, is called a coronal or cacuminal 
vowel. ^ 

32*41 It is not pronounced between a vowel and a consonant (as in 
arm, lord), nor w'heii it is final in the spelling (as in lar) or 
followed by a vow^el which is only written and not actually pro- 
nounced (as in bare). Its place is in many cases taken by the 
neutral vowel [o] (see § 38*2). 

32*421 f Observe that a final r is pronounced when the next tvord 
begins with a votvei. (Is there anything like this in French ?) 

■* Thus wersay better [beto], but [betor on beta]; over [evo], but 
[for evor and evo] ; here [hio], but [liFr on Sso] ; stir u'p [stoir 
Ap], but [sto! ‘So faio]. There is, however, nowadays a tendency 
To leave even this r unproiiounccd ^ ; many object to this, (if 
course, if there is evev so slight a pause between the word.s, the 
final r is silent. 

Notice the pronunciation of forehead., neighbourhood ; see 
§ 47*22. " 

^Thus no .schoolboy pronounce.? the r in a jar of jam; and it in 
commonly omitted in o/fer o?Z. 
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The fact that such words a,s hetter have two forms, with and 32'422 
without [r], has led to the addition of [r] when there is no justifica- 
tion for it. EveiL educated people are often heard to pronounce 
the. idea of it, -as [3i aidior ov^it] ; The India Office sometimes 
Ijecftmes [tii indjer ofis]^ china ornaments becomes [tjainer 
oinomonts'J ; juii a comma u/ifey [put o komaraifto d^on]; 

and clergymen have been Icnown to say [vik'toirier auo kwiin]. 
Similarly, in vulgar speech [So windor iz oupon], [po'pair oz 
gon aut], [ai soir it], etc,, are quite common. 

This is not a recent development. In Smollett we find your aydmr is, « 

/he unndore. opened. Walker, in \\\s Pronouncing Dictionary (1791), says: 

•‘Tlie vulgar shorten ow and pronounce the o obscurely, and sometimes 
SIS ic followed by r, as winder and felhr, for window and fdlow ; but thfe 
is almost too despicable for notice.” 

For the pronunciation of -er as [a] see § 38-22. 

The substitution of [w] for [r] is a mannerism which should 32*5 
not be tolerated ; it is the result of a bad habit, not of any 
defect in the organs of speech. * 

In the middle of the last century it was regarded as a feature in the 32*51 
speech of swells, from which it has now practically disappeared. It 
should be noted that the element common to both sounds is a raising of 
the back of the tongue. ^ 

When a word contains the letter r twice, careless speakers 32*6 
incline to drop one of them; February becomes [febjuari!], 
temporarily [temporili],i library [laibri], literary [litori], super- 
iiumerary [suiponjuimDri], contemporary [kantempori]. ^Veterin- , 
ary usually becomes [vetnari] ; but [vet(a)rin(o)ri] is also heard. 

Another way of avoiding the utterance of two r’s in the same word is 32*61 
the substitution of I for one of them. This has been done in the case of* 
marhU (cp. French marbre), purple (cp. IVench pourpre), laurel (op. French 
lauricr). Compare the common dialect form dbstropolous for obstreperous. 

In tho United Statc.s there is some stress on -ary [-'eri, -'aeri] and both 32*62 
r’s are x)i’onounccd ; but not in library, and [laibri] is not uncommon. 

The usual Spelling of [r] is r or rr (as in arrow). In words 32*7 
from the Greek rh is found, as in rhythm, rhetoric, rheumatism. 

^ In registry offices temporary servants are known as [temperiz]. 
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(32‘7) rhubarb, (end wrongly in rhyme, for rune) ; also rrJi, as in 
catarrh, myrrh, hemorrhage. In a few words from the French 
we have r/e, as in r 

32’71 Whereas most words ending^ in [a(r] are spelled with -or 
(e.g. enter, flatter, eager, tiger, nimil^er, limber, render), about 
tweiffey-five are spelle(f with' -rc (e.g. ?neire,* theatre, 'massacre, 
ochre) in imitation of the French spelling of these words; cp. 
§ 33*62. In the United States the spelling with ~er has been 
adopted by many in theater, center, and some other words. 

* but -mefer in compounds. Note i^emefer [di:'mi:ta(r]. 

32’8 Sentences for ’practising [r] : 

A. Rory Rumpus rode a raw-boned racer. 

Around the rugged rock the ragged rascal ran. 

Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear 

The armed rhinoceros. 

A library literally littered with contemporary literature. 

B. Break, break, Break, 

On thy crfCi grey stones, 0 sea ! — 

His talk was like a stream which runs 
With rapid change from rooks to roses. — 

Alas ! even such the thin-drawn ray 
That makes the prison depths more rude. — 

The skies seemed true above thee, 

The rose true on the tree ; 
r- The bird seemed true the summer through ; 

But all proved false to me. — 
r Whos^ rocks are rights, consolidate of old 

Through unrememWed years, around who.se base 
The ever-surging peoples roll and roar. — 

Myriads of rivulets hurrying through the lawn. — 

If you cannot tramp and trudge like a man, try all-fours like a dog. — 
Ho has ended his cares 

At the foot of your rotten-runged, rat-riddled stairs. — 
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In order to produce the sound of P], we let the breath pass 33* 
out between the side rims of the tongue and the side gums and 
teeth ; the point,of the tongue touches the roof of the* mouth 
somewhere alojig the middle Une. 

It is usually said that for [1] we let the breath pass oUt at 
both sides of the mouth ; but, as a matter of fact, most people 
let it out only on one sided On which does it pass out in your 
o^vn case ? Is the same true of your whole family ? Ascertain 
which is the usual side in the case of friends. » 

Utter [1] with the point of the tongue drawn back as far as 33*01 
possible ; then utter [1] several times, gradually bringing the 
point of the tongue forward, imtil it eventually touches the teeth. 

You will notice a difference in the quality of the sound ; the 
sound is “ clear ” when the tongue is forward in the mouth, 

“ dark ” ® when it is farther back, because when the tongue is 
drawn back, it is normally bunched up behind.® 'Eh standard 
English the [1] is frequently pronounced with the tongue fairly 
back in the mouth ; the “ darkness ” of the P] is particularly 
noticeable when it comes at the end of a word. , 

The “ darkness *’ of initial |1] is often strilcing in the bad “ English 
pronunciation of the French article la. 

Contrast the P] of will and willing (where its position between 
front vowels leads to forward formation). Owing to the, “ dark- 
ness ” of the [1] often becomes [tjuldran] ; another pro- 

nunciation is [tSldron], with syllabic 1. Note also al pronounced 
[oi] or [ol] or [o:l], § 33*5. • 

1 We may call this a unilateral I, * 

" "rho term “ dark ” here implies a deep and obscure resonance, with 
little friction. 

® Observe tha]^it is this position of the back o:^the tongue that pro- 
duces the darkness, not the position of the point of the tongue. You can 
produce a *' clear ” [1] with the point against the gums, provided the back 
of the tongue does not rise. 
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33'02 Excesswe withdrawal of the tonj^e tip is not to he enooaraged 
in children ; they should rather practise the “ clear ” [ 1 ], though 
they need not go so far as actuary to “ let th(fA tongue vouch the 
teeth.” This is, however, a gopd rule, and if histiiled in the 
children will do something to corpiteraet any Ivviideney t(v 
“ diJ^i’kness ” of the [1]! It is not likely that tJiey will accpiiro 
the hnijit of nntnally touching the teeth wlien Ifiey say [ 1 ] ; hut 
a sufficiently clear ” [ 1 ] can he obtained if the of co.iil;act 
is at the upper gums, and even a little farther back than that. 
Note that the [1] may be “ dark,” even when the point of the 
tongue touches the teeth, if the back of the tongue is raised. 

33*1 In Cooloiey speech the [1] is sometimes lost, through no contact 
taking place ; tail is pronounced [tEejo] or something similar, 
with a very open [o] (see § 43' 1) in place of [1], and after con- 
sonants also the final I as in giggle is very liable to disappear. 
This recalls the treatment of final r in standard English. In 
careless speechr.the [ 1 ] also disappears in only and in all right. 

Colonel pronounced [ko;n(o)l] ; the older spelling coronel 
explains this. 

33‘2 Notice that wdien [1] comes next to a voiceless sound, it may 
become partly or wholly voiceless [1]. Thus clrnr becomes [kliia], 
halt [ho(i)lt]. The friction becomes noticeable then ; try to utter 
[|] and observe this. The voiceless sound is the familiar Welsh ll, 
'for which English speakers substitute the ordinary I, or thly or 
/Z (so Fluellen hoside Llewellyn, Floyd beside Lloyd', and 
fiummefy, from Welsh llymru). 

It cappeai’s that many speakors of Welsh have a imilatoral [j] (see 
§ 33')j and that there is a marked opening of the closui'o, so that they 
~ have a distinct stop Z before the continuant Z. 

33'3 In Uibel, able, idh, idol, etc., we may have syllabic Z [1]. 
Compare what was said about syllabic m in § 22 ‘35 and about 
syllabic in § 24*35. 

33 .4 A long [1] is found in wTidlely, solely, and when twO words are r 1 in ' 

together (e.g. Fll let you)', see § 21‘. Observe the lengthening 
of [ 1 ] before a voiced final, as in build, chills. 
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Tlie I is not pronounced in the following words : * 33-5 

((jZ-=[ai]) in ahnond,alms, halm (but [boilsom;}), caZm, 

palm {-er, -ist, psalm {}mt psalter [soilto(r] and psalmist, 

jjsalmodi/ with*[£el] or [ai]), q^lm; calf, half , halve, salve oint- 
ment,” hut salve, “ save a ship,” is JsrelvJ^ and salver, “ tray,” is 
[s:nlvo(r]. ^ 

(aZ^-=[o!]) in halk {or hauUc), calk (or caulk), chalk, stalk, talk 
(but £aic is [tinlk]), ; 

(aZ = [iB]) ill salmon (in the eighteenth century also with [ai]). 

{ol — lmf} in folk, yolk, Folkestone. ’ • 

The I is pronounced in almanac, alter, basalt, odbalt, fault 
{% 17'!^), halt, malt, salt, also, false, siahoart, toalrus, vmUz, now 
more frequently with [ol] than with [oil], and usually in solder 
(also [sodo(r]). Note all, hall, etc., alder, hold, scald with [oil]; 
and Salisbury [soilzbori]. Scallop has [ol or sel]. In almoner, 

-nry [selm-] is more usual ; but [aim-] is also heard. In balcony, 
baldachin, halberd, halcyon, shalt, valve, al is* [jel] ; also in 
alpaca [seTpaeko]. Alternative usually with [o(i)l], Init [eel] is 
also heard. 

In the literary words palfrey [poilfri, polfri, sometimes paelfri], 
falchion [fo!l(t)S( 0 )n, fo-], and, usually, /afcow, the I is pronounced. 

See the Glossary for the pronunciation of Albany, Alcester, Almondbury, 
Alnwick, Calderon, OTialfont, Dalbiac, Donegal, Galway, Montreal, Palgrave^ 

Pall Mall, Raleigh, Ralph, Salford, Salioun, Waldegrave, Walhalla. 

For golf [golf] may be heard, but many who play the game 
say [gof] or [goif], modifications of the Scotch forms of the word 
[gouf, gauf] ; an older spelling is gowf. 

In should and ivould the I is not pronounced ; also in cowZd, * 
where it has no etymological jnstification. « 

In many dialects I has often been dropped before p, t, d, k, f, s, as in 
laid, false, bolt ; and finally, as in all, small, full, wool. 

The I is m.u'i?e in many proper names, e.^. Belvoir, Chisholm, 
Cholmondeley, Golclough, Golquhoun, Holmes, Lincoln, Malmes- 
hary, Palmerston; see file Glossskrj. 
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S3'6 Tlie usiiJl spelliag of [1] is i or U (as in ell, yellow) ; sometimes 
lie (as in bagatelle, helle, gazelle, chenille, vaudeville, tulle). 

Notice the spelling of but almost, -one, -together ; tvcll, iin-, 
Jare-well, but wel-come, -Jare ; t^ll, but mtil ; fM, full, shill, 
will, hut shilful, fulfil^ wilful ] rollt hut enrol ; install, but 
inst^^ent ; thrall, hut thraldom, enthral ; chill, hut chilhlai/n. 

33 ‘61 The French I mouille is pronounced [Ij], as in cotillon, sur- 
veillance and (sometimes) reveille. Compare the treatment of 
French gn, § 25'36. ^ 

33’68 The proper spelling of final [1, ol] is -el, regularly used until 
the 16th century. It remains after m, n, v (and p, t, sometimes) 
as in trammel, hennel, level, chapel, chattel ; but elsewhere we 
have -Ze (as in haUle, castle), which is an imitation of the French 
spelling, cp. § 32*71. 

33'7 iSentences/or pracf-iswjf [1] ; 

A. Long and loudly little Lily laughed. 

Did you lej the pail fall, Bill ? 

B. All the world loves a lover. 

All’s well that ends well. 

Asleep in lap of legends old. — 

The linnets on the linden-tree 
Wore making gentle melody. — 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. — 

Let Carolina smooth the liquid lay. 

Lull with Amelia’s liquid name the Nine 
And sweetly flow through all the royal line. — 

* Boresf and water, far and wide, 

In limpid starlight glorified, 

Lie like the mystery of death. — 
a, Forlorn ! the very word is lilm a hell 

To toll me back from thee to my solo self. — 

Sights only peaceful ?ind ^nire ; as labourers settling 

Slowly to work, in their limbs the lingering 8weetne.ss of slumber.—* 

Aud ankle-deep in English grass I leaped 

And clapped my hjwnds, and called all very fair. — ^ 
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Front continuants. — Watch, with your mirror what ?he tongue 34* 
does when yon utter the word he. Yon see that it rises in front. 
.Raise it a little nwsre, until the passage becomes quite narrow ; 
the vowel will pass into the sou|d which we have at the beginning 
of yes [jes], and which we,also have in [fjui], for which see 
§ 45*5. As a rule the friction is very slight, and indeed hSfdly 
perceptible to the ear ; but in the slowly uttered, deliberate yes 
the friction can often be heard very distinctly. The sound is 
also noteworthy as being, like [w], “ gliding,” not “ held ” (see 
§26*3). * • 

In careless speech it sometimes passes into [ 5 ] after [d] ; during B4:‘l 
is pronounced [dsu^rip] instead of [dju^rip], the dew becomes 
[dsui], it made you start [it meidsu stad]; cp. how do you do, 
colloquially [hau dso dui]. Soldier is regularly pronounced 
fsouid 5 o(r], not [souldjo(r] ; and verdure, grandeur, have both 
pronunciations, [djo] being preferred by careful speakers. 

Educate is [edjukeit] ; but [edsukeit] may be heard from many 
educated speakers. In some dialects dubious becomes'^dsuibios], 
and odious [oudsas], tedious [tiidsos]. Note also [trimendsos] 
for tremendous. 

The great authority, John Walker (Dictionary, 1839 ed.), said ; “ ^olditr 
■" is universally and justly pronounced as if written sol-jer-, grardmr, 
granjmr ; and verdure, verjure ; and education is elegantly pronounced^ 
ed-jucation. But duke and reduce, pronounced juke and rejuce, where the 
accent is after th^'iSJ, cannot be too much reprobated.” 

• . * 

After voiceless sounds, as in Tuesday, tube, [j] occasionally 34*2 
passes into the corresponding voiceless [ 5 ], ^ which is the consonant 
sound in the German ich; and sometimes it even becomes [J], • 
compare the careless pronunciation of dordt yo% know [dountjonou], 
last year [laist^io], hdll meet you [hid miitSu]; I shall hit 
you is in vulgar speech [ai Jol itjo]. 

For this deYclopment in unstressed sylkbles, see §§ 29*2, 

45'51 ; and for the change from [sj] to [$], see § 29'1. 


Also frequently after h, e.g. in hue, Hugh, huge, humour. 
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34 '3 Back edntinuants.—Wken we utter tlie vowel soujul of who 
the baqk of the tongue is raised ; if we raise it a litthj higlier,, 
there is friction, and we obtain t]|>e back contisAuant^s. These do- 
not normally belong to standard, English. The voiccdess [x] is, 
however, not uncommon in the pronunciation of woi-ds triJcim 
from Scotch, Welsh, Irish, or German ; even in such words [k] 
is genej'ally substituted. The Scotch loch or lough is pronouixuH] 
[lox] or [lok] ; the German Hoch(hemicr) is always spelled hock 
and pronounced Piolf], and Bechslein is usually pronouncefl 
[bekstain]. In Scotch [x] occurs normally. Observe Slrachau 
[strain], ^ircche?/ [stxeit^i]. 

34*4 The silent letters gh as a rule represent older front and back 
continuants. In delight, haughty, sprightly there is no justi- 
fication for the gh. 

The combina^on aigh 'm pronounced [ei] ; augli is [oi], except in 
laugh, wray.<ght, which have [aif] ; eigh is [ei], except in height 
[hait], sleight [slait] ; igh is [ai]; ough is [au] in hough, doughty, 
drought, plough, slough (=miry pool), [ou] in dough, furlough, 
though, [oi] in bought, brought, fought, nought, ought, sought, 
thought, ivrought, [ui] in through, [xf] in slough ( — east skin), 
chough, enough, rough, tough, [of] in cough, trough, [a] in borough, 
-■thorough, [op] in hiccough; sough is [san] or [sxf], brougham 
[bruem] or [brouem]. 

See the Glossary for the pronunciation of Boughey, Bnughion, liimtf/h. 
Bmuglmm, Broughton, Bucdeugh, Burghky, Burghdera, Burghersh, (Mlaghin, 
Clough, Qoldough, Connaught, Creighton, L&nhigh, Donnghue, Drogliedu, 
Edinburgh, Oeoghegan, [xough, Ilaigh, Hotujh, Houghton, Iddedeigk, Ivcugh, 
Keighley, Keightley, Keogh, Leigh, Leighton, .Loiighboro, Mamioifitcn, 
Maughan, Pugh, lta{y)leigh, Shaughnessy, Slough, Tighe, Vanbrugh, 
Yaughan, Waugh. 

34’5 Throat r {uvular r). — This sound, which is not found in standard 

English, has been referred to in § 32*2. 
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Tlie h sounds. — We considered the glottis (the sp^fce between 35* 
the vocal chords) in. § 6'3. We saw that when it is quite open, 
the breath passei^throngh without producing any audible sound. 
When, however, the glottis i| somewhat narrowed, the breath 
brushes past the vocal chords, and an^A is produced ; this we 
may call a voiceless glottal continuant. 

[h] h described as voiceless ; but it may also be produced with voice. 

We have seen that there are a fleshy and a cartilaginous part to the 
glottis : it is possible to let the former vibrate, while the latter is left (jpeu, 
and the breath passing through produces [h]. ‘Try to utter this sound. 

. Now there may be various Muds of glottal [h]. The passage 
betvv^een the vocal chords may be more or less narrow, and it 
may remain uniform or gradually grow narrower or wider. The 
current of breath may be strong or weak ; it ma.y be of uniform 
force, or gradually grow stronger or weaker. When there is a 
strong current of breath, and the opening is very narrow, we 
call it “ wheezing.” ^ 

In standard English the Ih is a glottal continually only when 35-1 
there is precise and emphatic utterance. Ordinarily it is pro- 
duced in the mouth passage. When we say ha, the vocal chords 
are not drawn together until the vowel is sounded ; the jnouth, 
however, gets into position for uttering the vowel a little before 
the time, and the breath as it passes through produces an h 
sound. In [ha] then, we practically have a voiceless [a] foUoweH 
by the ordinary voiced [a] ; in he, a voiceless [i] followed by tlie 
ordinary [i] vowel; in ivho, a voiceless [u] followed by tke 
ordinary [u]. Whisper these words, and also hay and hoe ; and 
after each, whisper the [h] only. Notice that the ear detects an 
actual difference in these h sounds. 

A good deal depends on the current of breath ydth which the 35*21 
[h] is uttered. In standard English the current does not keep 011 
g.row)ng in -v^olume until the vowel is sounded ; it distinctly 
diminishes before the vowel appears. This may be graphically 
represented by the signs [ < h > ]. 
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35‘22 If the ciSreiit of breatli does not diminish in this way, but 
starts wealdy and does not reach its maximum force until the 
vowel is' reached, the ear does n^t receive th^> impression of a 
distinct [h]. This sound may bejfyTitten [Ii< ] o.r sijuply [ < f. 
This (the “ soft breathy”) precedes initial vowels in standu.rd 
English ; it is the sound which in cockney speech (loinnionly 
represents the inore distinct [ < h > ] ; those wlio use it are said 
to “ drop their h’s.” Conscious of the defect, they often pnsfjx 
a full, even an exaggerated Pi] to words which have no A; or, 
^ more commonly, they are altogether unconscious of pro- 
nouncing or not pronouncing an h. It need hardly be said that 
carelessness in the use of h is not to be tolerated. 

Sheridan (1762) seems to be the first to record the dropping of h as a 
feature of cockney speech. It is interestmg to note that no h is ever 
dropped in Scottish, Irish, or American speech, except in tho weak 
forms of he, 7dm, Tier, etc. ; and the only known case in Scottish speech of 
/iUTongly pvefixedr’‘s the dialect pronunciation of emphatic mas [hAzl. 

36*31 Written li is not pronounced in heir and heiress, nor in honest, 
honour, hour, and their dermitives. 

It is now pronounced in standard English in her'h, hospital, 
humhle, humour (a fair number of educated speakers still pro- 
noimce this word without pi]). 

o It is often omitted in hu- by those Avho pronounce [^jui] ; 
cp. § 34*2. 

It is generally omitted in vehemence, vehicle (but pronounced 
in vehicular) ; see also § 47*22 for the omission of A in compound 
words, and § 31*31. 

S5*3ir The earlier forms of John are Jon (cp. Jonson) and Jane 
(cp. J ones). The A b introduced from the Xjatin form Johannes. 
This was abbreviated to Jn? or Jn°, which cx])lains the form 
Jno, used by some as an abbreviation of John. 

36*32 It is regarded as' correct to say a history, but an historical 
novel; a hahit, hut an habitual action ; many, however, use an 
before the adjective, and yet pronounce the A. 
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Certain words drop the h when they occur in an^unstressed 35'33 
position in the sentence ; this is a regular feature of standard 
colloquial speech,* and does nat convey the slightest suggestion 
of vulgarity. It must he rec<%nised that such words have two 
forms, weak and strong, accordii^ as they are used without or 
with emphasis. Compare has and her in the following sentences : 

Tom has gone there. Has he though ? 

tom oz gon ?5so. hsez (h)i Oou ? 

I gave her a book. What, to her ? <?* 

ai geiv or o bub. wot, tu hoi ? 

Find as many words having strong and weak forms as you can 
by observing the ordinary speech of those aroimd you. Then 
compare the list given in § 47’11-T6. 


Sentences for practising [h] : 

A. Hark how the horse’s hoofs hammer on the hard "highroad. 
How high his Highness holds his haughty head. 

Hold your hands up high, Harry. 

Humphrey Hunchback had a hundred hedgehogs. 

How many houses had Harry Hall ? 

B. Uj) the high hill he heaved a huge round stone. — * 

He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. — 

The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard.— 
STet was his helmet hacked and hewed. — 

The heavy lieart heaving without a moan. — 

The humble holy heart that holds of newborn pride no spice.*— 
Such partings break the hearts they fondly hope to heal. — 
Here brhig your wounded hearts, here tell your anguish ; 
Earth has no soitow that Heaven cannot heal. — 

And I said : “ If there’s peace to be found in the world, 

A heart that was humble might hope for iifhere.” — 
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We liave considered tlie sounds prouiiecd wlion tlie pa.ss;i^e> 
tlirougli which the breath passes is closed (stops) or nna'rowed 
(continuants) ; we noy have to cousidcr the, sounds ])roduce!l 
when the passage is wide enough for the bixnith to pass thr<jugb 
without audibly brushing against the aides. 'These sounds are 
the vowels. 

“ Voice,” produced by the vibration of the vocal chords, may 
be said to give body to the vowel ; the shape of the passage 
through which the breath passes determines the features that 
distinguish one vowel from another, i.e. its quality. The slmpe 
of this passage is'bapable of almost infinite va.riation, whioli le;ids 
to a corresponding variety of resonances, and these determine 
the quality of the vowels. 

Picture to yourself the inside of the mouth, and consider h()w 
the cavity may become larger or smaller, aG(!oidiiig as you 
separate or draw together the jaws -; see wliat a diirerence it 
makes if you raise the tongue at the back, or in the niiddle, or 
in the front ; bear in mind that the position of tlie lips may a.lso 
modify the sound, as you will notice if, for instance, yon utler 
[u] as in who, first with the lips forming a long narrow slit, aud 
again with the lips forming a very small circle (of the same siz<' 
as the end of a lead pencil). 


Of the well-defined vowels that which is articulated ^vith least, 
effort is [a],^ the first vowel in father [fn!'5o(r]. Utter it, and 
watch the tongue wiUi your mirror ; you will see tl^^at the middle 
of the tongue ridge is slightly raised. The opening of the laoiith. 

1 The “ neutral ” vowel [o], for which see § 3S'2, requires less (ifl'urfc. 
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is generally larger than in the case of the other vowds. See the (37‘1) 
diagram on p. 105. 

Utter the standard English sound of a in hat, for which the 3711 
sign is [ra].^ Say several tixms [a se] and watch the tongue as 
you do so ; you will see, that it mov^ forward and is a little 
higher in front and lower at bade for [se]. The opening 61 the 
mouth is often quite as large for [se] as for [a]. 

Now try to produce the sound which lies between the two, 3712 
with the tongue occupying an intermediate position ; you will 
obtain the sound [a] which is the northern English vowel in -> 
hat, and the vowel in the French word chat ; in standard English 
it occurs only as the first part of the diphthong in hite [bait].^ 

This [a] is sometimes called the “clear” a sound. See the 
•diagram on p. 104:. 

Next, draw the tongue a little back, and you vili obtain a 3713 
variety of [a] which is “ dark ” and has a suggestion of the vowel 
in all [oil]. • 

This sound is commonly substituted for the''‘‘ pure ” or 
“ neutral ” [ci] in cockney speech, so that fast is made to 
sound like [foist], 'park like [poik], — apparently a somewhat 
recent development. « 

An Inspector in Cornwall asked the children in a village school to write 
what they knew about “ glass.” As he pronounced the word “ in cockney 
fashion,” the childi-en were at first puzzled, and finally decided that he 
must mean “gloss,” the local name for blacking. Accordingly they 
produced a scries of essays on the art of polishing hoots. , 

This “ darkening ” of the a sound should not be permitted ; 
in order to counteract it, it may be advisable to make the pupils 
utter [a] singly and in chorus, until they are quite clear as to th(? 
nature of the required sound. • 

T,t is sometimes found that precise speakers, through an 37’21 
excessive desire to avoid any suspicion of cockney leanings in 
their speech, ,^ubstitute [a] for [a], saying, for instance, [farSo(r] 
in place of [faicSa(r] ; it is particularly ladies of real or would-be 
1 This sound is further discussed in § 39T. 

For variations in the first part of this diphthong see § 40T. 
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(37'21) refinement Vho commit this mistake. A mistake it is, likemvery 
other deviation from what is generally recognised by tlir 
educated. r 

37*22 The “ clear ” pronunciation of [; followed by [n, f, s, 0] (as in. 
anstoer, demmid, grant, fdfter, laugh, glasff, -pad, hath) is also a. 
regular feature of many dialects ; it is common in norimeru 
English, and in many parts of the United States, where tli.e 
pronunciation of such words with [ai] is regarded as charaoiei'istic 
of an Englishman’s speech. In northern Englisli tlie a is, in 
- such wmids, pronounced [a], in Scottish English [as], and, in 
America [as;] or [se]. 

The pronunciation [ses] of the word ass is generally preferr<',d 
to [ais], which is felt to be somewhat objectionable. 

37*31 In standard English there is practically no short [a],’*' but only 
the long [or], which should be neither “ dark ” nor “ clear.” If 
we analyse it carefully, we often find, especially when it is final, 
that it is not a single vowel of uniform value, only the first part 
being “ pure ” [a:], the rest being a faint variant ; but for 
practical purposes we may regard it as uniform in quality, as in 
good speech it is a pure long vowel, 

37*311 * Ho%ever, there is a prominciation of an, intermediate between the 

emphatic [a:] and the unstressed [o], wliich may be described as short 
fa]. The a in the unstressed prefix irans-, and the second a of advantage- 
Tjus also have the sound of [a] sometimes. 

37*32 Before voiced sounds [a:] is longer than before voiceless 
sounds. Compare card and cart, hard and heart, maned and mart, 
barb and carp, halve and half. 

37*4. In southern English the sound [ai] is also giveti, for the ar of 
the spelling, when it is not followed by a vowel sound ; farther 
and father are pronounced in the same way. In other forms of 
English the pronunciation varies * ; sec what was said about r in 
§ 32. Note tarry (yb.) [fenri], but tarry (adj.) [tairi]. 

* In New England speech ar is pronounced as in southern Englisli ; in 
northern English the t is not pronounced, but the vowel ia often coronal 
In Scottish the r is trilled. 
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Observe har [ba 2 (r], but barrister and barrier with ^]. 

The usual spelling of [a:] is a; note also ah (interjection), and 37 ’5 
hurrah} al (in ImlJ, etc., see J 33’5), au in aunt (see § 43’23), 
draught, laugh. Before a coJlsonant and silent e, a usually is 
[ei] (see § 4-1 • 2 ) ; but it i£i[a!] in \v.ord§^ taken from the French, 
such as ballade, charade,^ estrade, facade, pmnade, promeitade ^ 

{hut accolade, 7nasguerade, parade, tirade with [ei]), badinage, 
garage, mirage, persiflage, morcde, moustache', also in giraffe, 
caviare. Note also vase [vasz] (see § 41‘4). 

Armada, bravado, cadi have [-aid-]* or [-eid-]; bastinado,^ 
tornado have [-eid-]. 

Askance, enhance, ranche have [ai] or [se]. Stanton is 
[staint( 8 )n]. Alas is more often [olais] than [slies], Many 
pronounce the noun sample with [ai], the verb with [ 00 ]. 

Note drama [draimo], but dramatist [drsematist], dramatic 
[dro'msetilc]. 

Besides ar we also have aar (hi bazaar), ear ^ heart, etc.), uar 37*51 
(in guard, § 25-22), (they) are, and er (in clerk, etc.) § 38*201. 

In Clara, Sarah, Demerara, -ara has the value of [siro]; it is 
[airo] in tiara, Macnamara ; and [oro] in Niagara. The French 
loan words memoir, repertoire, reservoir are better projjounced 
with [-wai(r] than with [-wo!(r]; cp. -ow, § 43*32. 

Marlborough is [moilb(o)r 8 ], sometimes [mail-]. 

^ Also with [-ei], Mahlsiick is [moilstik]. 

With [ei] in the United States. , 
aUsuallyJ • 
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S8'l There is ?i short sound closely ;ildn to it (iu position, but not 
in sound), which, we have in hut, much, etc., and for which, the 
sign is [a]. The hack of the toiigpe is raised nr little in the pri)- 
diiction of this sound, and somel'unea the froiiit also ; a,ntl ivj, 
consequence there are several varietiefi of it. It occurs only iu 
syllables having some stress ; we have [a] in tcaciij), unfit, until ; 
but not in lodcome, which is not felt to bo a compound. When 
it is unstressed, it becomes the dull vowel [a] ; unstressed hut is 
[bot]. Observe the vulgar pronunciation of just as [dsest]. 

, northern English [u] and [a] often give trouble ; thus ‘put 
is pronounced [pAt] and WZ [bud]. 

38' 11 The usual spelling of [a] is u ; also o (as in comfort, cmnpany, 
compass, conjure (“juggle”), constable, front, afjroyit, confront, 
mother, pommel), o. ..e (in come, comely, dove, love ; but note 
move, prove), frequently ; ou (iu double, chough, rough, etc.) ; oe 
(mdoes)', oo {in blood, flood); wo in twopence. 

In combat [o] o?: [a] may be heard ; in comrade [o] is more 
usual, but [;<] in frontier. 

Note stoinach [stAmok], stomachic [sto'inaikik]. 

See the Glos.sary for the pronunciation of Comiiion. Cwmartie, Oromhie, 
Cromwelf, Mokyns, Molyneux, Momerie, Monch, Monckion, Potiftonhy, 
Poniejnici, Boynney, Somers, Somerset, Southwark, Southioell, Thorold, Yonge. 

Sentences for ‘practising 

Oh ! raise us up, return to us again. — 

I do l)Ft sing because I must 
And pipe but as the linnets sing, — 

So many worlds, so much to do, ’ 

So little do.ne, such things to be.-~ 

And many love me, but by none 
Am I enough boloV&d, — 

And doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whenoe he sprung, 

Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. — ^ 
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The dull vowel [o] occurs very commonly in ordinary speech ; 38*2 
most unstressed syllables contain this vowel or the variety of. 

[i] mentioned 'bel(«w. It is foiind, for instance, in the italicised 
•syllahles of vowel, variety, ord.liary.* 

* Observe canary, vagary ■•.vitU [-'£;ri]^and qmndary with [-sri] or [-'e:ri]. 

Notice the p.recise and the ordinary pronunciation of such 

■aroxds 'paternal, 'polite, potato, 

.In uorthorn English we find a coronal vowel (§ 32'401) where there is 
er (re, or, etc.) in the spelling. This sound is fainter in flour than in 
flower, in hire than in higher, whereas in southern English these pairs are , 
[trononneed alike/. 

In poetry -our ; ~ower, and -ire : -igher rhymes are common. 

The long [oi] is variously written ; we have it in heard, fern,* 
girl,f fur, 'word, a'inateur (also with [-tjuo(r], § 45*61), journey, X 
tnyrtle. 

In northern English we find coronal vowels here also. When the 
(spelling has er, ear, or ir, a more forward vowel is ijjitered than when 
the spelling is or, our, or m\ - ^ 

In poetry this di.stmction is not found ; see App. VI (3). 

* Clerk, sergeant have [a:], not [a;]; also Derby, Berkeley, Berkshire, 
Hertfordshire. The spelling of the proper names Sargeant, Marchant is 
instructive. At Oxford and Cambridge the University is colloquicslly the 
[va:s(o)ti]. Note also our pronunciation of the letter r: formerly [erj, 
then [or], then [a:]. In the United States fai] is preferred, c.g. [klaik] 
and the American tomi Hertford is [hairtf ard], but sergeant always with [a i].* 

f Many cultivated people in.sist on the importance of uttering the vowel 38*202 
in this word with the lips in the slit position, not rounded ; this J;ia.s some 
effect on the cpiality of the vowel, making it a little like [e]. oo.onQ 

J Oh.sorve adjourn [a'dsain], but sojourn ['sodsain, sa-] ; scourge [skaidg] ; 
TO«r/eow5 [kaitjes, kortjss.] 

The uneducated often insert [o] in sucli words as //enr?/ 38*21 
[henori], umbrella [Auibarek]; and sometimes they substitute [i] 
for [o], as in mimeZe, wrongly pronounced [mmk(e)l], philosopher, 
wrongly pronounced [fi'losifo], and in oracZe,_ pig^eow. 

Tliei.'e is an 'affected pronunciation of final [ 9 ] which makes it 38*22 
approximate to a deep [a] ; the comic papers represent m«/ dear 
fellow as “ my deah fellah ” to indicate the speech of a swell. 
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S8’23 When [o^ precedes the chief stress of a word, it is often very 
faint, ^Thus police may Become, colloquially, and p'rhaps 
[prasps]. Note that in this case rthe [1] of [phis] remains fully 
voiced, and is not partially voiceliess (§ 33-2). 

38’3 The letters e (often), «>and yjl in unstressed syllables represmit a 

very laxly articulated sound, for which the sign [i] is tiscd in this 
book. It varies somewhat in different speakers ; several sounds 
intermediate between the open [i] and the middle [e] maybe 
heard. This serves tp explain the uncertainty of spelling in 
such cases as ensure and insure, enquire and inquire, and Old 
English -nes, -nis, and -nys for our -ness. See g 4:2‘1. 

38‘31 This lax [i] is spelled in various ways, e.g. y (in pity, etc.),, 
e (in simile, houses, advises, before, etc.), ie (in prairie, etc.), ey (in 
barley, etc.) ; note also counterfeit^, forfeit, surfeit, respite, minute 
(siibst.), foreign, sovereign, mischief, herchief, carriage, marriage, 
Idtuce, guinea, circuit, James's [dseimzizj. 

38*32 Sometimes th^e vowel disappears altogether, as in husmess, 
medicine, Salisbury, and often in venison (but henison, orison 
always with [-iz(o)n], and unison with [iz(9)n] or [is(9)n]). 

See the Glossary for the pronunciation of FouUa, Glamis, Knollya, Pep//-', 
8andys\ Wemyss. 


38 ‘33 A final e is pronoimced in certain cases where analogy might 
’suggest that it is mute. It is [i] in some words borrowed from 
Latin {extempore, simile), G-reek {anemone, apostrophe, epitome, 
hyperbole, metope, strophe, syncope), Italian {campanile, cicerone, 
conversazione, dilettante, furore) ; it is [ii] in angliae. In aiitl- 
,podes, congeries, fasces, series, species we have [-iiz]. 


See the Glossary for tijo pronunciation of Aphrudiie, Ariadne, Ate, Athetif, 
Bacchante, Calliope, Oallirrhoe, Candace, Circe, Earydke. Hebe, Hermionc, 
Hiobe, Penelope, PersepJwne, Psyche, Terpsichore, Borghese, Mentone, 
Bethpliage, Nineveh', and of Anchises, Aristophanes, Boanerges, Bootes. 


^ Observe the noun prophecy with [-si], the verb prophesy with. [-sai]. 
^ Some pronounce in this word. 
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Geres, Codes, Damodes, Demosthenes, Dives, Ecclesiastes, Eurfpides, Hades, 
Hercules, Lares, Pleiades, Sophocles, Thucydides ; also of Oheyne, Chichele. 

TKe letter o iii unstressed s;Hlables preceding the chief stress 38 ’4 
is usually [e], but in precise speech an o sound is heard. 

When the syllable end’s in a Consonant (as in conceive)* the 
sound inclines to [o] ; when the vowel ends the syllable (as in 
2 mefiG, possess) it inclines to [o]. 

In nortliern Engliah the o sounds are, as a^rule, not reduced in un- 
stressed syllables. 

After the chief stress [o] is rarely heard ; but epoch [iipok] 
and other literary words keep the [o]. 

The spelling often suggests a difference of pronunciation in 38'5 
unstressed syllables where none exists ; compare the endings 
-ant and ~ent (as in dependant and dependent), -ar and -er (as in 
altar and alter) -ary and -ery (as in stationary^di.r)A stationery), 

~al and -le (as in principal and principle), -el and (§ 33‘62), 

-er and -re (§ 32'7i), -le and -or (as in idle and idol), -er and -or 
(as in 6aifcer and safZor). 


The front vowels. — Utter the word he and notice what the 39“ 
tongue does. You can do so by looking into your mirror, or by 
putting a finger just inside your front upper teeth, or by yhisper- 
ing the sound, and feeling what happens. The raising of the 
tongue for the [i] sounds is best seen if the upper and lower 
teeth are kept well apart. « 

Watch also the movements of your lips. ^ 

You will generally find that you can analyse vowels hest if you <■ 
whisper them, because the voice does not interfere with your 
appireciation of the mouth resonances. By this time your muscular 
consciousness (see § 9T) should he considerably developed, and you 
should he conscious of ivhat your tongue, lips, etc. are doing, without 
having recourse to a mirror. 
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(39') Do youi'Hifs move Mice this ? 




You will find that you are raising your tongue very liigli in 
front : [u] and [i] are extremes ; in the one case tlie front of the 
tongue is practically as low as it can be, in the other it is Kiised 
as high as possible. (See the diagrams on pp. 104, 105). Yoii 
might raise the tongue farther, but the resulting sound would 
not be a vowel. The passage would be too narrow, there would 
be friction, and a continuant would be the result (see § 34‘). 

Utter a pure [a] and gradually raise the front of the tongue 
until you reach' [i]. You may either keep your vocal chords 
vibrating iSll the time, or you may whisper the sounds ; but see 
that the tongue moves slowly and steadily. You will realise 
that very many sounds lie between [a] and [i] ; as they are all 
produced with the raisuig of the front of the tongue, they are 
called front vowels. 

39'!'' We have already noticed clear [a], and have met with [se], 
which is the vowel sound in hat Pisot]. 'When unstressed the [ye] 
gives place to [o] ; that [btet] becomes [tiot]. 

In northern English the clear [a] is used in place of [»]. 

39*13=. The uneducated sometimes substitute a closer sound (the 
middle e) for [je] ; t]^,ey say [keb] for enh, [ketj] for catch, [6>f!pks] 
for thanks, [bepk] for ha^ik. The same mistake may also be 
heard in the pronunciation of carnage, radish, January, In any, 
many the first vowe] is always [e]. What is it in manifold, ? 

The traditional pronunciation of Dali Mall is with [o], but 
[so] is often heard. Thames is always [temz] with us ; but there 
is an American river [^eimz]. 
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The sound [®] varies in length.. Before a voiceless sound, as 39’12 
in hat, it is short ; longer before a voiced sound, as in lad. In 
the adjectives mi, glad, sad, it is often quite long. 

There is a kindred lop.g sound [si], as in fair, for which 39*2 
the tongue is rather higher. It* is often called the open' [s], 

[jb] being a still more open sound. 

A diiierence in the formation of [as] and [s;] must be noticed ; 38*3 
it is not confined to this paic of vowels? In uttermg a vowel 
sound we may adjust the articulations so favourably that the 
resulting sound is clear and decided ; this may be called tense 
articulation, producing tense vowels. If we do not trouble to 
adjust the articulations carefully, if we have lax articulation, 
we obtain lax vowels. In standard English we do not articulate 
tensely, except in precise and emphatic speech. (Notice how 
tensely the French and the Germans articulaks their accented 
long vowels.) In teaching children the terms tigH and loose 
may be used. 

The articulation of [ei] is relatively tense, that of [se] is lax. 

For [e] see the diagram, on p. 104. 

Notice that [si] is always followed by a more or less distinct 39-31 
[o] ; there is [Qsie], Marij is [msi®ri]. Consider the value of -ear- 
in hear and hearing. •• 

There is a vulgar pronunciation of 1 dare say as [ai desei], 39.32 
instead of [ai deio sei]. On the other hand some say* [mseiri] 
for Mary. 

The usual spelling of [se] is a; that of [ei] varies, — cp. ctiV, 39'41. 
there, hear, tear vb. (but tear (water from the eyes) is [ti9(r]) * 
ere, e’er, ne’er. * 

Observe drachm, diaphragm, hade, -flange, plaid, plait, with [se]. 

Note apparent, pariah with [ser or sir] ; harharous with [or], 39-42 
harharian with [sir], harharity with [ser] ; Mary with [sir], but 
marigold, Marylehone -with [set]. 
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40*1 The diphthongs in and hout are pronounced by the un~ 
edxioated in many ways not permissible in standard Englisli. 

The tirst element of [ai] should be “clcftr” [a], and any 
tendency to a more or less “djrk” [a] or even [a] should bo 
avoided. The lirst e) client of [an] ]p.ay be a “clear” [a], but 
it is probably more often a sound between [a] and [ci] ; any 
raising of the tongue to [se] is not to be tolerated. The n<.)t 
infrequent nasalising (see § 8*22) of the faulty diphthongs adds 
to the unpleasant effect. 

40*101 A “pure” [a] would not be offensive as the first clement of these 
diphthongs, though it is much less common. It is heard on tho stage and 
in public speaking generally ; in ordinary conversation it suggests the 
speech of a foreigner, especially if the [a] element of the diphthong ia 
lengthened. Notice how a South German pronounces these diphi hongs ; 
you w’ill find that he dw-ella much longer on the first element than we do, 
and that it is more open. 

40*102 substitution of [saeo], etc. with or without nasalising, for [an] or 

[an] is generally recognised as the most objectionable feature of cockney 
middle-olasscf^fjeech. The lower classes have a pure long vowel [ai]. 

40*11 Before a voiced sound tbe diphthongs are longer than before a 
voiceless one. Compare hrule and bright, hide &nd. height, eges 
and ice, alive and life ; loud and lout, bowed and bout, boughs and 
house. 

40*21 The ending -ice is pronounced [is] as in avarice, practice 
(§ 30*13) ; -ice is [ais] WJ^hen stressed, as in dice, advice. Note 
[iis] ill caprice. 

40*22^ The ending ~ide in chemical terms (e.g. chloride, oxide) is 
generally pronounced [aid]. 

40*23 The ending -He in agile, docile, ductile, facile, fertile, fragile, 
futile, hostile, imbecile (also with [ill] or [il]), puerile, senile 
is pronounced [ail] ; in the United States the pronunciation [il] 
is preferred, though docile, hostile often have [ail]. Profile is 
[proufiil], missile has [ail] or [il], camomile, crocodile, domicile, 
have [ail] only. Bote facsimile ■with, [ili].' 
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The ending -me is somewhat troublesome. , 40'24 

In hoims it is pronounced [in] in disci'pline, doctrine, engine, 
ermine, famine, h^'oine, intestine, jasmin{e), jessa 7 nin{e), tihertine 
(jilso with [ain]), jnedmme, neejarme, 

[ain] cM'i niine, colutnlnne, eglantine^ poTcupine, rapine (also 

svith [in]), saline (sub. [so'lainj, adj. ['seilain]), turpentine, 
Argentine. 

[iin] in fascine, machine, magazine, margarine (§ 29*41), marine, 
'mezzanine, guarantine, routine, sardine, tambourine, tontine \ 
quinine [kwi'niin], nicotine ['nikotim],* glycerine ['glisariin, 
giiso'riin], gelatine, and crinoline, both also with stress on 
first or last syllable. 

Observe chlorine, strychnine, with [im, in], bromine, iodine 
with [iin, ain]; aniline with [in, ain], and turbine v/ith [in, 
iin, ain]. 

Note also Caroline with [ain], Catherine with [in], Geraldine 
with [iin]. " ^ 

In Verbs it is pronounced [in], e.g. destine, determino, imagine ; 
but trephine is [tri'fiin, -'ain]. 

In [ain] is usual, e.g. adamantine, divine, feline, 

pristine, serpentine, supine. lAotG,h.Q'WQYex, masculine,^ fem^nine,^ 
genuine, clandestine [klani'destin], and sanguine [saspgwin]. 

For the ending -ise see § 30*15. 40*25 

Notice advertise, chastise, etc., with [aiz], but advertisements 
with [is] or [iz], chastisement, etc., with [iz]. In civilisation, 
organisation, [iz] and [aiz] may be heard, the form* being, 
perhaps more frequent. 

The ending -ite is pronounced [it] in the adjectives apposite, 40*26 
opposite, exquisite {per-, re-), definite {in-), infinite, favourite, but* 

[ait] m finite, recondite (§ 41*16) ; [ait] iiP dynamite, graphite, 
etc., and in Israelite, Moabite, etc. (but [it] in Jesuit, older 
Jesuitei); [it] in granite, hypocrite, plebiscite, respite', [iit] in 
elite-, [iti] mY*osemite. 

^ Some pronounce those with [ain]. 
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(40*26) The ending -Uis is pronounced [aitis], in hroncJnlis, etc. ; but 
[iitis] in the United States. 

4;0'27 The '’ending -ivc is pronounced [iv], as ijti. aclim, atienlkc. 
(The stressed -we is [aiv], as in "^ve, revive, live (adj.) ; but. note 
give, live (vb.), with and recitative with [iiv].) 

40*3 When the diphthongs [ai] 'and [an] are followed l.)r r, as in 
acquire, desire, hour, the tongue does not rise to [i] and [u] 
respectively, but hardly beyond [n] and [o]. ■ iSome iU1t'ivi.|)t t.o 
distinguish higher and hire, -flower and flour by uti:ering them 
with [aio] and [aeo], Lauo] and [aoo] ro.spectively ; see § oS*2. 
In careless speech there is a growing tendency to reduce the 
triphthongs [nio, auo] — more strictly [aeo, aoo] — to a uniform 
[ao]. 

40*4 The prefix di- may be pronounced [dai] or [di] in most words, 
but [i] is preferred m dilemma, dimension, direct (and its deriva- 
tives), and is alone used in dilapidated and dilator?/. 

40*51 Note type, but typical; oblige, but obligatory (see the 
Glossary) -7 TC-, subside, but re-, subsidence ; pio?is. but impious ; 
wise, but wisdom ; crime, but criminal ; vine, but vinegar ; 
vile, but vilify; -finite, but infinite; tyrant, but tyranny'^; eych; 
but bicycle; dubiety, satiety, variety (with [aioti]), but dubious, 
satiate [sei5ieit],,mwM5. The former of 'each pair has [ai l , the 
latter [i]. Gp §§ 41*3, 44*6. 

Observe Christ, Michael with [ai], but Christmas, Christian, 
Christendom, Michaelmas with [i] ; also live (adj.) with [ai], 

. but livdtyh.) with [i], and hinder (adj.) with [ai], but hinder flrh.) 
with [i]. . 

In the words bedizen, idyll, -«c, -financial, minato'ry, primer, 
privacy, sinecure, tribunal, tripartite tlic first i is pronounced 
[ai] or [i], also the'y in and -SysaniSme, Titanic, gigantic 
have [ai], italics has [i]. Dynasty has [i], dynastic [hi] or [i]. 

40*62 Note also south [sau^J, but southern, southerly with [sAd-j, 

^ Tyrannical, with [ai] or [i]. 


The diphthong [ai] is spelled ie (in die, etc.), i (ra dial, etc.), 4:0‘61 
igli (in high, etc.), y (in hy, tyfe, typhoon, etc.) ; note also aisle, 
eilher, neither, height, sign, henign, paradigm, indict, choir, guide, 
huy, eye, Euislip. 

[ai'58(r, naii:)’o(r] are now mueh more ^iommolS than [i:a’8(r, ni:&' 9 (r]. 

In edelweiss, Zeitgeist, Dreibund, and other loan words from 
German ei is pronounced [ai]; and in some words from the 
Greek, such as eidolon, seismic, this German pronunciation is 
also adopted— though the Greek a never'had this value. 

The diphthong [au] is spelled ou (in noun, etc.) or ow (in now, 40*62 
etc.) ; also ough (in hough, etc., § 34*4), and aou in caoutchouc. 

Note acoustics, blouse (§ 45*4) usually with [au] ; wound (past of 
?t!mcZ), with [au],?i; 0 MWcZ (“hurt”) with [ui]; g'OMijre with [au] or [u!]. 

40*7 

Sentences for practising [ai, au] : 

And bitter stifling scents are past 
A-dymg on the night behind. — • 

The bay was white with silent light. — ' s. . 

Then when nature around me is smiling 
The last smile which answers to mine, 

I do not believe it beguiling. 

Because it reminds me of thine. — • 

Leave me not wild and drear and comfortless 
As silent lightning leaves the starless night. — 

Do I glide unespied, 4' 

As I ride, as I ride ? — 

I should count myself the coward 
If I left them, my Lord Howard. — 

Let the loud trumpets sound 
Till the roolcs all around 

The shrill echoes rebound. — ' 

And wilder, forward as they wound, c 

Were the proud cliffs and lake profound. — 

Ever and aye, by shine and shower. 

Sixteen short howls, not over loud. — 

To pass theif life in fountains and on flowers, 

And never Icnow the weight of human hours. — 

Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy shepherd-boy ! — 
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41*1 The next sounds in the series, obtained by raising the tongue 
a little higher than for [s], are “middle ” [e] and “ close ” [e]. 
The vowel in fen, get, fell is usually the middle [<?] ; some speakers 
(perhaps mostly ladies) use the cliisc [e] here, but the very close 
[e], heard in French eUfis not^foimd jn standard English. For 
ordinary purposes the sign [e] may serve to d<'.signato both [e] 
and [e], as they are so closely coninicted. When unstresso.d, 
the [e] gives place to [o] ; thus xmstressed them is [bom]. Notice 
that 'em really goes back to the old form hem. 

In northern English [s] takes the place of the southern [e]. 

For [e] see the diagram on p. 104. 

41’11 Observe the colloquial tendency to pronounce get as [git]. 
The e of fretty and of English, England, is regularly pro- 
nounced [i]. 

41*12 The [e] is longer in hed, led, heg, than in let, let, lech. 

• 

41*13 The initial e is stressed and short in emanate, emigrate, 
emissary, emulate, enervate, eremite, erudite. 

The e is unstressed and has the value of lax [i] in economy 
(also ydth [i']), eyject, emend, enigma, evolve. 

The e has secondary stress and the value of [ii] in the first 
syllable of economic, elongate, evanesce (also with [e]), evolution 
‘(also with [e]), 

41*14 The prefix de- when stressed and possessing some of its 
original Toree, as in decompose, is [dii]. 

Notice stressed [de] in decadence, dedicate, deference, definite, 
delegate, demonstrate, deprecate, derogate, designate, desolate, 
despicable, desultory, and, with secondary stress, in declaration, 
deprivation, deputation, dereliction, derivation. 

41*15 The prefix pre- when stressed and with its origiiial force 
unimpaired, as in is [prii]. 

Notice stressed [pre] in precedent, precipice, predicate (sb.), 
preface, preference, prejudice (but prejudge with [prii]), prelude, 
premature, presage (sb.) (but vb. [pri'seids]), president, and. 



with secondary stress, in 'prejudicial, preparation, preposition, (4115) 
preservation. ^ , 

The prefix re- *18 [rii] when it is felt to possess its original 41’16 
force (“ again ” or “ back ”), ds in reconstruct, re-enter ; observe 
recover “ cover again,” r§sign “sign <«.gain,” recount “count 
again,” with [rii], — but recover “regain,” re.sfgr% “ give up,” 
recount “ relate,” with [ri]. 

It is pronounced [rii] also before vowels {react, etc.), or li 
(except rehearse with [ri]), also in reflex,^r egress, rescript, retail, 
iu recantation, retardation, retractation. 

Elsewhere re- if stressed {reconcile, reference, etc.) or with, 
secondary stress {recognition, etc.) is [re] ; if unstressed, it is 
[ri], sometimes tending to [re]. 

Observe rebel, subst., is [reb(o)l] but the verb is [ri'bel], 
and recondite is ['rekondait] or [ri'kondait]. 

The prefix retro- is [riitro(u)] ; except in retrograde, with 
[retro(u)]. * 

The pronunciation of initial equ- (Latin aequus) is* somewhat 4117 
troublesome. Note the following cases : 

First syllable stressed — [ii] in equal, equalise, equinox (also 
with [e]); but [e] in equable (also with [i:]), equitable, '•equity, 


Second syllable stressed — [i’ ]or [i] or [e] in equality, equate^ 
■equation, equator, equi-lihrist [-li-], -valence, -valent, -vocal, -vacate, 
-vocation. 

Third syllable stressed (secondary stress on first) — [ii] in 
equanimity, equatorial (also with [i] or [e]), equi-angular, -lateral, 
-lihrate [-lai-], -librium [-li-], -multiple, -noctial, -poise, -poUent„, 


The equ- has another origin in equerry, equipage, and equine, 
with stress on first syllable and [e-] ; equestrian, equip, with 
stress on second and [i-] or [e-] ; and equitation, with stress on 
third and [e-J. 
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41*18 The usual spelling of [e] is e ; ea (as in head) is fairly common ; 
note also any^ many, again{st), said, says, heifer, feoff, jeo'pardy, 
leopard, friend, bury, guest, phlegm, apophthegm, Mtna, Geoffrey: 
Leamington, Lcicestm', Leinster, iJkmiinster, Thames. 

The e is pronounced [s or iQ in amenity, fecund, fetid, fetish, 
tenable, tenet, tetrarch and in acetic, hetero- and homo- genooun, 
hygienic, strategic. It is [e] in legend, leisure. 

41*181 At one time again was [agein] and against [ogensi'] ; now 
[agen, ogenst] and [^ein, ogeinst] are used. Many precise 
speakers prefer the latter pronunciations, because they are 
closer to the spelling. At the end of a sentence [ogeiii] is 
perhaps more common in educated speech. In poetry both pro- 
nunciations are often used by the same writer ; thus Keats, 
Tennyson, Kipling and Bridges let again rhyme with men, then, 
when and with plain, slain, rain. William Watson b,as the 
rhyme against : fenced. Thames is found in rhyme with gems 
(Bridges), as well as with acclaims (Tennyson). 

,41*2 A fairly close [e] is in standard English the first element of 
the diphthong in laid, tame, late, etc. There is not one uniform 
vowel -sound in these words ; pronounce aid quite slowly, and 
yon will notice that the tongue rises before the consonant is 
reached. 

41*201 In northern English the diphthongal character is less marked ; 
we may use [e']. In Scottish English there is no diplithong at 
all, butte]. Cp. §44*11. 

41*202 In some forms of dialect the first element of the diphthoiig 
„tends to [a], sometimes almost to [o]. Loudon news-boys sell 
what they call the [daili mail] {Daily Mail). A little cockney, 
on being asked whal the name of his baby sister was, replied 
Poaibm noim z dsain, plain dsain]. 

41*21 The diphthong is long when a voiced sound follows it, shorter 
before a voiceless sound. Thus laid [leid] is lohgor than late 
[leit]. Test this statement by finding other words coutaining 
the diphthong, and pronounciug them to youiuelf or getting 


eij -ain, -ate, -ade, -a^e, -ague 
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otliers to proTLOunce tkem. What is the quantity of the [ei] (41‘21) 
when the diphthong is final ? 

The pronunciation of -ain [ein] in such words as fountain, 41 ‘22 
oaptain, bargain, is a pedantic ^fiectation. How do you pro- 
nounce villain, curtain ? 

The verbs in -ate (e.g. separate) have [-eit], but the nouns in 41-23 
-ate (e.g. estimate) and the common adjectives in -ate (e.g. 
-separate, private) generally have [-it], though some prefer a 
pronunciation more like [-et]. Scientific adjectives in -ate 
(e.g. serrate, verlehrate) have [eit], which is stressed in ornate. 

The ending -ade is usually [-eid], as in parade', but [aid] in 41*24 
charade, estrade, etc. (see §37-5). Unstressed [id] or [ad] in 
comrade and [ad] in decade. 

The ending -a,ge when stressed is [eids] or, in words taken 41*25 
from French, [013] (see § 37*5). Unstressed it is [ids], though 
some prefer [eds]. The older spellings cahbtdge, garhidge are 
instructive ; also the present spelling porridge ( older •porrage). 

The ending -ague is generally [eig], as in plague, vague. 41*26 
Observe ague ['eigju] and Montagu{e) ['’montogju:] ; blague 
(French loanword) is [blaig]. 

■ Note nation, but national ; nature, but natural ; shade, but 41'3 
shadow ; chaste, but chastity ; pale, but pallor ; vale, but 
valley', suave, but suavity; angel [emd3(a)l], but angelic, 
[jBu'dselik] ; grade, but gradation ; napery, but napkin ; fame, but 
infamous ; explain, but explanatory; compare, but comparable ; 
prepare, but preparatory ; repair, but irreparable. The former 
of each pair has [ei] or (last three) [si], the latter [se] or, when, 
unstressed [gradation, infamous, comparable, irreparable), [a]. 

Cp. §§ 40-51^ 44-6. 

Observe ration and rational, the former usually, the latter 
always with [se] ; patron, -ess, usually with [ei], patronage, -ise, 
usually with [ss] ; Spain, but Spanish with [sa] ; Danish has [ei]. 

The third a of apparatus is [ei], not [sa]. The a is pronounced 
[ei or se] in gaseous, glacial, pageant, patent, roddes. 
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41'4 Tile usual spelling of [ei] is ai (as in maid), ay (as in, may) 
or a ... e (as in ham} made), or a (as in chaos, obse3.'v<!i hass 
(voice), ^ cambric, Cambridge} Hastings) ; note also gaol (also 
spelled jail), gauge, halfpenny, shraight, great (etc.), veil (etc,), 
neigh (etc.), obey (etc), tn^en (ppetio foam of taken), ■■phaeton, yen, 
Praed, Rea, Reay, Rehan, Teamen, Yeatman. 

The vowel in says and said is short [sez, sed], as also in afe [et] 
(but [eit] in the United States). For the pronunciation of always 
see the Glossary. 

1 Observe vase [va:z]; but in the United States [veiz], often [veiaj, 
hardly ever [va:z]. 

^The fish Ixzsa is [bajsj. “But with [aej. 

41*5 Sentences for practising [a, a, e, ei] ; 

Her hair out-darkens the dark night, 

Her glance out-shines the starry sky. — 

Before the midnight watch bo past 

We’ll quaff our<-bowl and mock the blast. — 

0 thou qhild of many prayers, 

Life hath quicksands, life hath snares, 

Caro and age come unawares. — 

And at the closing of the day 
Sho^oosed the chain, and down she lay ; 

The broad stream bore her far away, 

The Lady of Shalott. — 

€ As one that dreams and fears to wake, the sago 
With vacant eye stiQes the trembling taper. — 

Howsoe’er I stray and range, 

Whate’er I do. Thou dost not change. — 

For all is rocks at random thrown 

Black waves, bare crags, and banks of stone.— 

* My never failing friends are they 

With whom I converse day by day. — 

, They sail onward far upon their fatal way.— 

A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and way-lay.’ — 


i SOUNDS 


Two front vowels remain to be considered, tbe i sounds. 42" 
Say lid and head. You recognise tliat one is longer tban tbe 
other ; are they* otherwise the same ? Say hid and repeat it 
\vith the same vowel drawn out ; then say bead, and repeat it 
with the vowel shortened. If ypu are* careful in each case to 
change only the length, and not the quality of the vowel, you 
will perceive that the vowels in hid and in head are different. 

The vowel in hid is laxly articulated and is known as the open 42’1 
[i]. In unstressed syllables (see § 38*3]^^ it is often very open 
indeed, and when it is final, as in very, the tongue is raised very 
little higher than for close or even middle e. The sign for this 
sound is [e -i-,] or [i t]. {Here means more close, t more open.) 

Can you hear any difference between the two vowels of lily ? 

The great phonetician Ellis remarked that the pronunciation 
of the i in six is the touchstone of foreigners, especially of those 
belonging to the Eomance nations ; they usually articulate it 
too tensely. Ask a Frenchman to say fini, compare his 
sounds with those in finny. ’ 

Standard English contains no [i] as close as the French [i] and 
the German [ii]. Convince yourself of this by asldng a French- 
man or a German to pronounce words Containing these sounds. 

The [i] is longer before voiced than before voiceless sounds ; 42*11 
compare Md and hit, rib and rip, give and gift. 

Notice the frequent coclmey pronunciations of -y as [ei], e.g. 42*12 
in windy [windei] ; see § 38*3. 

Often [o] is substituted for this sound, as in unity, ability, 42*13 
pronounced [iuinsti, o'biloti], also in April, visible, terrible', but 
this is avoided by some speakers. It appears fco be particularly, 
common in American English. ^ 

The [i] in the diphthongs [ai] and [oi], as in buy, hoy, is very low. 42*14 
The usual spelling of [i] is i, but y (as in abyss, myth, 42*15 
mythology is frequent ; note also breeches, threepence, Greenwich, 
sieve, women (Middle Eng. wimen, Old Eng. wifmen), busy, build 
(etc.), been (§ 42*21), pretty (§ 41*11), 

’■ Sometimes with [xnai-l. 
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4 2’2 In head we have, not a single vowel, but a kind of diphthong. 
If you utter it slowly, you will find that the tongucj docs not 
remain in a uniform position, but rises a littloftowards the end, 
the sound becoming closer. It may begin rdose, in wliich case 
the further rising reduc* the passage, so much that we havij [j] ; 
lead in this case is [bijd]. Or the vowel may beg.in fairly open, 
and rise to the close position ; then head is [biid].^ 

For [i] see the diagram on p. 104. 

42*21 When the diphthong is followed by a voiceless sound, it is 
shortened ; beat [bijt] poiit] is shorter than head. Compare also 
.<ieed, seat, sit ; feed, feet, ft. Careful speakers pronounce been 
like bean, not like bin ; others use the short form when been is an 
auxiliary (e.g. he has been fetched), but the long form elsewhere 
(e.g. I have been there) ; many always use the short form in 
ordinary speech. In the United States [bin] is always used. 

For the reduction of [ii] in weak forms see § 47*122. 

42*22 The diphthon^is usually represented by [ii] in phonetic trans- 
criptions intended for practical use. Some recommend tho 
adoption of the pure long vowel in standard speech ; it is found 
regularly in northern English, and in Scottish, Irish, and 
A-meriean English. Cp. § 45*22. 

42*23 Notice zeal, 'please, credence with [ii], but zealous, pleasant, 
credible with [e] ; clean (adj., vb.), cleanly (adv.) with [ii], but 
cleanse (vb.), cleanly (adj.) with [e]. 

42*24 The spelling varies; frequent representations of the diph- 
thong are ee (as mfeel), e (as in he, theory, cedar), ea (as in beat) ; 
fairly frequent are c ... c (as in thmse). i (as in police, bahhish, 
jirtiste, chenille, fleur delis, pastille, Bastille), ie (as in chief) ; note 
also receive (etc.), inveigle (also with [ei]), 'people, Icey, quay, cegis, 
amceba, den, BeaucTiamp, Rheims, Rhys, Bilch. A good instance 
of our freakish spelling is proceed beside recede. 

Note epoch and aesthetic with [ii-] not [e-J ; chagrin with [-iin 
or -in]. ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ The first part is still more open in a vulgar pronunciation of tea, plmse. 
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In dear, fear, etc., we have a rather open vowel, of varjdng 42‘S 
length, followed by [o] ; we may write [die], hut strictly it is 
[dio, di’o] and sometimes [due]. Before [r], as in dearest,\h.Q [0] 
becomes faint or disappears; contrast and eamw^. 

The same open vowel js found before [o] which does not 
represent r, e.g. in real, idea, museum. 

For a similar development in the case of [ui] see § 45-3, 

Words derived by means of -er (e.g. freer) do not change the 42-31 
quality of the [ii]. Of. §§ 43-22, 45-31. Seer, however, is no 
longer felt to be derived from see, and is ^ia(T]. 

Notice the frequent pronunciation (better avoided) of mr, 42*32 
as [301] and that of dear as [djei]. 

This explains the dialect saying, to express a long period of time, 

“ Years and years and donkey’s ears,” 

■When f follows we have the spellings eer (as in leer, 'privateer), 42*33 
ear (as in fear), eir (as in weird), ere (as in adhere^, ier (as in Her, 
chandelier, brigadier, f usilier). 

Sentences for practising [i, i:] : 42'4 

Last year I could not hear with either ear. — 

The mountain sheep are sweeter, « 

But the valley sheep are fatter ; 

We therefore deemed it meeter 

To carry off the latter. — , 

There are no ears to hear, or eyes to see, 

Drowned all in Ehenish, and the sleepy mead. — 

Silver thrills from kissing cymbals made a merry din, * 

And that which destroys 
Most love, possession, nnto them appeared 

A thing wliich each endearment more endeared. — • 

Odours, Avhen sweet violets sicken, ^ 

Live Y/ithin the sense they quicken. — 
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42' 5 We are now able to give tbe whole series of vowels from, [i] 
to [a] occurring in standard English. 


close i 



open I 

\ 

close e 

\ * 

middles 



more open se 

\ 

clear a a 

See the diagrams on pp. 104, 106. 

It wiU be good practice for you to utter this series of sounds, 
from [a] to [i] and vice versa, and long as well as short. 
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The back vowels. — When the front vowels have been carefully 43* 
differentiated, the back vowels will be 'ioimd.to present little 
difficulty. Owing the fact that the back of the tongue does 
not admit of so much variety of movement as the front of the 
tongue, the number of sounds in the series [a] to [u] is smaller 
than in the series [a] to [i]. 

You will see that there is some resemblance between the 43*01 
sounds of the two series. Thus we had a lax [aj] and a tense [si] 
in the front vowels ; and there are corres;^onding open 0 sounds 
when the tongue is raised a little at the back. 

The articulation of these sounds is often unsatisfactory 43*02 
owing to the lower jaw not being moved down sufficiently, the 
teeth being hardly separated. Iffie back vowels gain in quality 
if they are produced with lip rounding. The opening is large 
in the case of the sounds in which the tongue is only slightly 
raised ; as it rises higher, the opening of the lips grows smaller, 
until for [u] it is only the size of the end of an ordinary lead 
pencil. This lip rounding is rare with speakers who have not 
had special voice training ; they usually bring together or 
separate the lips without rounding. 


u 

The short vowel sound in not, what, etc., is a laxly articulated, 43*1 
open [ 0 ], much more open than any 0 in ffrench or German, 
with the back as well as the front of the tongue even lower than 
for [a]. Excessive retraction of the tongue in the production of 
this vowel is to* be avoided. 

The [a] of southern English is lower than in most other forms of 43*101 
English. Teachers of voice production do not favour it. 
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( 43 ’ 101 ) In many words [a] is fonnd instead of [o], in certain dialects of English 
and in the United States. This was common in the standard speech of 
the eighteenth century. 

43*11 It is lengthened a little before a voiced final consonant, as in 
dog [dog] ; but it sholdd never be made quite long. The pro- 
nunciation [gold] for God is detestable. Compare the length 
of the vowel in rod and rot, log and loch, fob and fop. 

43*12 Before ss [s], st [st], sp [sp], tJi \&], and/, or pli [f], the long 
sound is occasionally: heard ; this pronunciation was common 
during part of the last century, but is now losing favour.^ Deter- 
mine whether in the following words you use the long or the 
short sound : hss, lost, froth, cross, cough, soft, cofee, of, officer, 
cloth, moss, gospel. Extend the inquiry to your friends. 

The pronunciation of because varies ; in deliberate speech [oi] 
is the rule, in ordinary speech the word ranges from [bikoz] to 
the colloquial [kez]. 

43*121 Of the words in -oth, broth, cloth, froth, moth now generally 
have [o]; both, clothe, clothes, loth, quoth, sloth have [ou] ; troth, 
wroth have [ou] or [o] ; doth is [dAt*]. Note also wrath [roil9], 

43*13 'When the short [o] is in an unstressed syllable it either dis- 
appears entirely (as m lesson, where the [n] is syllabic, see § 24*36), 
_ or it may become [a], as in minor [mam9(r], or it may become 
the soimd [o]^. Thus October is [ok'toube{r] or [6k'toubo(r] ; 
connect is [ko'nekt] only in precise speech, but usually [Ico'nekt] 
or [ka'nekt], 

^ It is not found in northern English, but is common in the United 
" States (except in gospel, officer). It has practically disappeared from the 
speech of the younger^generation in southern English. Some adopt as a 
compromise a half -long vowel. 

43*131 “ ^ [o3 pronounced with the whole body of the tongue more forward 

than usual. To the ear it gives an effect like that of Eronoh eti or German 
o; but for these sounds the lips are rounded. 

Similarly [ii] is [u] pronounced with the whole body of the tongue more 
forward than usual. To the ear it gives an effect like that of Erenoh u or 
German but for these sounds the lips are rounded. 
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The usual spelling of [o] is o.^ It is represented by a iu a 43*14 
number of words where it is preceded by w, wh or qu (as in sivan, 
what, squander ; s«e § 26*5), or where it is followed by* I (see 
§ 33-5). and in yacht', also by mi in cauliflower, sausage, assault, 

JaiiJ.L cmiu: laudanum (also.with [oi]), Laurence, Maurice. Note 
hnoidedge (ackn-), Gloucester \ also gone, scone, shone (but alone, 
atone, bone, stone with [oun], done [dAn], one [wAn]). 

The long [oi] in late, laud,.lord {see the diagram on p. 105) is 43*2 
rather tensely articulated, certainly not so laxly as the short [o]. 

Before voiceless sounds the vowel is somewhat shortened, as in 
short (compare sha^ol and shot). It is in standard English the 
only sound of stressed or (or oar) before a consonant ; there is ' 
no difference in sound between laud and lord, fought and fort, 
stalk and stork, caioed and cord. It is true that some speakers 
try to make a distinction. The long [oi] is not a simple long 
vowel, but really a diphthong of which the second element is 
[o] 3 ; and in words containing a written r, these precise speakers 
somewhat lengthen the [o] element. Thus they will say [lo!®d] 
for laud, and [loied] for lord. It may be added that they gener- 
ally do so only if the distinction has been spoken aboui*, and 
they have expressed their firm belief in its existence ; then, for 
a while, the [oie] may be heard. A simple test, which the 
student should apply to his friends, is that of asking them to* 
write down the word he utters. If he says [foit], meaning /owgr/iif, 
most people will write down fort, because the sound gives them 
no guidance, and the substantive is likely to occur to them first. 
Similarly, if he says [lo;d], meaning laud, they will write down , 
lord. ^ 

'^ 'Eoie long, song, strong, wrong with [o] ; but among, monger, mongrel 
with [a]. _ 

s Exceptions are harrow, etc., work, attorney, etc. See also § 43-221. 43*201 

s To pronounce this [o] distinctly in such words as law, saw, is a mistake. 43*202 
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43*203 absurd to speak of fori and catighf, morn and dawn as ‘"cockney'’ 

rliymes; they are perfectly good rhymes in educated English. Con- 
sidering, horvever, that standard English is by no^ means universal, the 
would-be poet is advised to avoid these rhymes. It is also quite con- 
ceivable that the r that has disappeared from standard speech may bo 
reintroduced, when our spoiling h^a been reformed. 

43*21 The tvord lore, which hardly occurs in ordinary speech, is 
often pronounced [loio] in order to distinguish it from la-w, the 
[a] sound being much more distinct than in latv, more, tore, etc. 
Consider the value of -ore in more water, and in more ink. 

43*22 "Words derived by means of -er (e.g. shiver, mower) keep the 
[ou] unchanged. Cp. §§ 42*31, 45*31, 

43*221 Some speakers distinguish between the vowels of sort, for, 
forth, horse, and those of mourning, four, fore-, fourth, hoarse. 
In the latter case they usually give a middle [o] followed by [o] 
or, in Scotland, a close [oi] followed by [r]. In most of the 
United States many or words have [oio] or [oir], 

43*23 There is much variation in the pronunciation of the words, 
avaunt, daunt, flaunt, gaunt, gauntlet, haunch, haunt, jaundice, 
jaunty launch, laundry, faunch, saunter, staunch, taunt, vaunt. 
The general tendency seems to be in favour of [oi], not [ai] ; 
the latter is preferred in the United States, though the other 
r is heard. Aunt is [aint], in the United States often [fie(i)nt]. 
The proper names Saunders, Saunderson, Staunton, are pro- 
nounced with [ai] or with [or], by difierent families. The town 
Taunton also has [ai] or, more commonly, [oi] ; but Launceston 
is only [iainstan]. 

43*24 When unstressed^ the sound is often shortened to [o] or [6] ; 
thus autumnal becomes [o'tAumal] or [o'tAmnal] ; or when 
stressed is [oi], unstressed [o] or [6] or [a]. 

43*25 The foUowiag spellings of [oi] are almost equally frequent : 

* au (as in haul), a (see §§ 26*5, 33*5), aw (as in law) ; note also 
awe,hroad, hought, TyrougM, thought, distraught, naught, taught. 
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When r follows we have or (as in lord) or ore (as in more) ; note 4;3‘26 
also war (etc., op. §26*5), hoar (etc.), door, -floor, four (etc.),'’* 
o'er.-f Observe th^ inconsistency in the spelling of humour and 
Imrtiorous, honour and honorary. For the spelling of honour 
see the admirable chapter in Prof. • Lonnsbury’s English 
Spelling and Spelling Reform. In Shakespeare we find honour as 
well as honor; but the latter is much more frequent. 

Oi some 200 words wMch for a long time were spelled -witlr -or or -our at 
the writer’s pleasure, we have “ simplified ” the spelling of the great 
majority by letting them end in -or, but in the^ase of about 20 — ^for no 
mtelligible reason — we cling to the -o?ir ending. To call such spellings as 
honor, labor “ American innovations ” is particularly stupid, seeing that 
they were used by countless writers from Spenser to Pope. 

* Observe bourn, goiird with [uo] or [o:]. 

I Pronounced [t>', O’O, oo] ; a literary word with no established 
pronunciation. 

A variety of the open [o] not equally open in the pronunoia- 43'3 
tion of all speakers of standard English, is th^ first element in 
the diphthong found iu hoy [boi]. The pronunciation [boi] is 
also heard. 

In vulgar speech [oi] sometimes becomes [ai] ; thus boil is 43 '31 
pronounced [bad].’’* Only in choir (also written guire f) i§ this 
pronunciation current iu good speech. 

* This was once the recognised pronunciation, Kenrick (1773) refers 43*31 
to “ boil and join and many others, which it would now appear affected 

to pronounce otherwise than bile and jine.” Pope made join rhyme with 
nine and divine. See the quotation from Dryden on p. 148, and, lor later 
examples, App. Yl (2). The slang word rile was formerly roil. 

t This is the older and better spelling; choir is in imitation of French 
chcBur. • 

The usual spelling of [oi] is oi ; oy (as in hoy) is fairly frequent ; 43*32 
note also cotton and huoy. 

The ending -ois in chamois, patois, Iroquois is [wai] (cp. -oir, 

§ 37*61) ; it is [-oiz] in avoirdupois, and [oiz or oi] in Illinois. 

For the unstressed endiug -owe see § 30*15. 

* So also bourgeois (except the type, which is [ba'dsois]). 
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44”1 Ilttei tke sound usually called “ long o ” and found in hode^ 
boat, etc. ; you udll observe that the sound is not uniform, as 
the tongue rises a little before the consonant k reached. Indeed 
the action of the tongue is quite similar to what we noticed in 
the case of [ei] in § 41 ’Si; and also to [ii] in § 42 '2 where, however, 
it is less obvious to the ear. The diphthongal character of the 
“ long 0 ” is so essential, that when a stranger merely says 
[oinoi] for oh no ! we at once recognise that he is not English. 

44*101 In the case of this diphthong as well as in that in name, 'gain, etc, 
(see § 41 -2), untrained singers usually betray themselves by passing too soon 
to the second part of the diphthong. 

4411 In northern English the diphthongal character is less marked ; 
we may use [o"]. In Scottish Euglish there is no diphthong at 
ad, but [o]. Cp. § 41'201. 

44*2 The first element of this diphthong is a middle [o], sometimes 
a fairly close [o] {see the diagram on p. 105) ; in standard En glis h 
the [o] is neifer so close as in French or German [o:]. 
(Watch foreigners when they utter these sounds ; notice how 
tensely they articulate, and how much more they round their 
lips than we do.) In cockney speech the first element is pro- 
nounced with the tongue lower and raised in front. 

The conclusion of the diphthong is an u sound ; place a 
finger against the interval between the upper and lower teeth, 
and notice how they are brought a little closer towards the end 
of the diphthong. Observe also the action of the lips. 

44*21 I^ ‘'^ladies’ speech ” [oii] sometimes replaces [ou], carrying 
with it a suggestion of affectation. It may also be heard in 
the deprecating ohno ! 

44-‘3 The diphthong is longer before voiced than before voiceless 
consonants ; verify^ this statement by saying, or getting others 
to say, bode and boat, goad and goat, robe and rope, brogue and 
6ro^, cZose (vb.) and cfose (ad].). 

44*4 In syllables that are weakly stressed, the first part of the 
diphthong becomes [o], [6] or even [o], the second part disap- 
pearing altogether. Thus fellow is in precise speech [felon]. 


but in ordinaiy speecli [felo, felo], and in careless (but not neces- (44-4) 
sarily \ailgar) si^eech [fek]. 

Tiie pronunciatiofis [winda, pila} for leindow, 'pillow are, however, 44*401 
avoided by educated speakers (see § 32-422). Thorough, on the other 
hand, is [0Ara], and borough is jj^bxVra]. « 

When the weakly stressed syllable ends in a voiced consonant, 44*41 
the diplithoiig is not reduced, e.g. fellows [felouz], followed 
[foloud]. Before a vowel the unstressed [ou] generally liecomes 
[o], Q.g. folhwing IMoir)], c-p. zoology IzofaYohd^i}. 

The common pronunciation [zn(i)'olod 3 i] is doubtless due to the 44*411 
aljbreviation Zoo [mi]. No one says [ku(;)'oporeit] for co-operaie, which 
is an exactly fjarallel case. 

The prefix 'pro-, when stressed, is generally pronounced [prou]. 44*42 
In process and progress [pro] is sometimes heard ; in the sub- 
stantives project and produce it is the rule. 

Notice [ou] in brogue, rogue, vogue, prorogue', but [o] in 44*43 
cata-, dia-, epi-, pro- logue and in denia-, peda-, syna- gogue. 

For -ose, see § 30*15. 

Beside [ei] we had [e] (see § 4T1 ) ; bnt there is no short [o] 44.5 
corresponding to [ou], except in such cases as [foloii)] nieijjtioned 
above, and in the careful pronunciation of such words as poetic, 
profession, November, in which [ou] may also be heard. 

Note onus, but onerous; host, but hostel; console, but 50?t?cer 44*6 
provoke, but provocative. The former of each pair has [ou], the 
latter [0]. Cp. §§ 40*51, 41*3. , • 

There are several common spellings of [ou] : 0 (as in post, M'? 
toga, trochee, trophy, sloth, cargo, boa, chaperon, droll, gross), oa 
(as in oak, cocoa), oe (as in toe, goes), 0 . . . e (as in home), ow" 

(as in own) ; note also bureau (etc.), though (etc., cp. § 34*4), 
soul (etc.), gauche, hautboy, -mauve, yeoman, sew, brooch, owe. 

Codijy, cognac, jocund or q\. 

According to Wallier’s Dictionary (1839) i?ome was pronounced [ruim] 
and gold, in familiar conversation, [guild], hut in verse and solemn, 
language [gould]. 
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44*8 Jjracizisiwg’ [Oj or, ou, oi]: 

Is Saul also among the prophets ?-~ 

A rolling stone gathers no moss.— 

Mourning when their leaders fail 
Warriors carry the w'arrior’s pall 
And sorrow darkens hamlet and hall.— 

I never was on the dull, tame shore 

But I loved the great sea more and more. — 

Then to come, in spite of sorrow. 

And at my window bid good morrow. — 

Ghosts of dead years, whispering old silent names 
Through grassgrown pathways, by hall mouldering now. — > 
For all must go rvhere no wind blows. 

And none can go for him who goes ; 

None, none return whence no one knows. — 

The intense atom glows 

A moment, then is quenched in a most cold repose. — 

She folded her arms beneath her cloak 
And stole to the other side of the oak.— 

Cold diffidence, and age’s frost, 

In the full tide of song were lost. — 

Joy lift her spirit, -Joy attune her voice. — ■ 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 

.And grow for ever and for ever. — 

Let knowledge grow from more to more. — ' 

But as the torrent vddens towards the ocean 
We ponder deeply on each past emotion. — 

The river nobly foams and flows. — 

The sable score, of fingers four, 

Remains on that board impressed. 

And ifer evermore that lady wore 
A covering on her vTist. — 

And the sinuous paths of lawn and of moss, 

_ Which led through the garden along and across. 

Some open at once to the sun and the breeze. 

Some lost among bo'ivors of blossoming trees. — 
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The u sounds are clearly parallel to the i sounds. In both 45’ 
cases V.U have a laxly articulated short sound, and a diphthong 
during v/hich the •tongue rises. 

The short sound in tvould, hook, etc. is open, and the sign for 45’1 
it is [u]. Do you notice any difierence in the length of the 
vowel sound in the words should and fut, 'pull and cook ? 
Observe others, if you are uncertain in your own case. (You 
will sometimes find it hard to determine what is your natural, 
instinctive way of pronouncing a word^ when once you have 
grown oncustomed to watching your own speech.) 

In northern English the words trith oo do not show the same differences 45*101 
o£ length as in southern English ; thus m 'booh, coolc, etc. a longer vowel 
is given than in southern English. 

When this [u] is unstressed it becomes [ii] or [o], or is dropped 45’11 
altogether. Thus helpful becomes [helpful, helpf(a)l], and 
should hQcoTSXQB [Jud, Sod, Jd, Jt] (see the Glos^ry). 

The usual speUing of [u] is oo ; note also pull (etc.), wolf, 45*12 
woman} worsted, hosom [buzom], could (etc.), courier, Cruick- 
shank [lomkjsepk], Wolseley, Wolsey, Worcester. 

The vowel sound in ^vho is not imiform. (See what w^s said 46‘2 
about the corresponding i sound in § 42*2.) It may begin as 
close [n] (see the diagram on p. 105), in which case the further 
rising towards the end reduces the passage so much that we have? 

[w] ; ^o]lo’ in this case is [huw]. Or the vowel may begin fairly 
open and rise to the close position ; then who is [huu]. * 

When the diphthong is followed by a voiceless sound, it is 45*21 
somewhat shortened ; compare rude and root, hrood and brute, 
lose and loose, use (vb.) and use (sub.). A half-long vowel is now* 
often heard in room ; some speakers make it quite short, at 
any rate m compounds (e.g. schoolroom, classroom). 

The diphthong is usually represented by [ui] in phonetic 45*22 
transcriptions for practical use. Some recommend the adoption 
of the pure long vowel in standard speech. C^. § 42*22 ; it is 

^ Older spelling wulf, wuman (from wlman. Old Engl. iMfman). 
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(45'22) found regularly in northern English, and in Scottisii, Irisli, and 
American English. 

45'23 In e(iucated London speech a tendency hcs recently sho^\’n 
itself to pronounce [ui] as [ui], mth the body of the tongue pushed 
forward. This used to he a feature only of lower class speech iii 
London and of certain provincial dialects, 

45 “24 In unstressed syllables the sound is shortened and often 
becomes [ii] ; thus is [dsiilai]. 

45*3 Before [a] the diphthong loses its second element ; and, 
especitdly when the [o] represents a mitten r, the first element 
often changes to a vowel with lower tongue position. Thus 
poor is pronounced [puo, poo], and some educated speakers of 
southern English even say [po:], rhyming with door, floor ; but 
this can hardly be considered standard English, hlotice also 
the various pronunciations of your, sure (see the Glossary). 
Before spoken [r], as in poorest, disrincj, the [o] becomes very 
faint or disappears. Compare what was said about [ii] followed 
by [o] in § 42'3. 

45*31 Words derived by means of -er (e.g. truer ^ wooer) do not 
change the quality of the [ui]. Cp. §§ 42-31, 43-22. 

45*4 The spelling varies : we have oo (in moon, etc.), ue (in tni£, etc.), 
u (in truth, etc.), u . . .e (in rule, etc.) ; note also recruit (etc.), 
"greio (etc.), do {etc.), sluice, rheumatism, lieu (also \\]VL\\),tomh,womh 
(but homh [bom], comb [koum], catacoml) ['kastokoum], hecatonih 
['hekotom, -tom]), combe [ku:m], move, prove (but doue, love, 
shove, with [a]), lose, whose, canoe, shoe (but toe [ton]), stoep, 
jnancEuvre (also [-njui-]), MwcoMtb, croup, m^ife, (but [rant] in 
route march), houdoir, trousseau, joust (also with [a]), stoup, 
through, brougham, Trowbridge, Blouse, formerly [bluiz], now 
usually [blauz]. Note ermtowmewt with [ui or o], 

45*41 When r follows we have oor in boor, moor, poor ; ure in sure ; 
our in tour, contour, paramotir. The literary word tournament 
18 pronounced with [tu'Q-, ton, too-, or to!(e))-]. 
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The so-called “ lo3ig u ” in such words as due, dew, dude consists 45' 5 
of the vowel sounds in do, which have just been discussed, 
preceded by [j], which after voiceless sounds tends to become 
the voiceless [c] and even [j], as was mentioned in § 34:'2. 

Thus time is in ordinary , speech^ [tju!n§, and often [tguin] ; in 
careless speech it may even become [tjuin]. After voiced sounds 
rhe [j] may become [3] ; see § Si'l. 

The -ture in nature, creature, forfeiture, etc., is generally pro- 45'51 
nounced [tj3(r]^; the pronunciation [tja(r] or [tju(r)] sounds 
affected in ordinary ' speech. Literature may be heard as 
[iitaretio, -tjuo, -tjg, -tjua, -tju], and even [litoreitjo, etc.]. 
Venture is usually [vent5o(r], sometimes [venjoCr, ventjo(r, 
or vejitju(r]. Censure is always [senj0(r]. In the endings 
-tute, -tilde [tj] is usual. 

As a rule we have [ui], not jju!], after [r], [j], [3], or consonant 45*52 
plus [1], e.g. in true, grew, rule ; sure, sugar {mth. [u]), chew ; July, 
jewel', blue (and blew), clue, flue (and -flew), giue, flute, recluse, 
sluice, and the compounds of -elude {con-, in-, pre-, se-) and 
-elusion {con-, in-, se-). Note truculent with [trui- or trA-], 
Shrewsbury with [jrui- or jrou-]. 

The [j] began to be omitted about the middle of the ISth century. In 
Walker’s Dictionary (1839 ed.) fiZae, are still given with [ju:]. 

Smart, in 1836, describes the sound preceding [u:j as “so short and slight 
as to be lost altogether in the mouth of an unpolished speaker,” and* 
warns against a too distinct pronnneiation of it, which he calls “ affected.” 

In the Comic Grammar (1840) “ble-ew” is given as a dandyish pro- 
nunciation of hltie. 

After [1], [ui] appears to be increasingly common, e.g. in 45*521 
lucent, lucid, lucre {lucrative), ludicrous, luminous {luminary,^ 
illuminate), lunacy (junatic), lute, absolute {absolution)’, [Ijui] still 
prevails in illumine, lurid, allude, prelude, interlude. Ormolu is 
[oimalui]. Lucy is always [luisi], LuJee is [luik], Luther is 
[lui(?3(r], Lucrece [lu'kriis or Ijnkriis]. Lieu is [Ijni or lui]; 
but lieutenant with [left- or lift-], — ^in the United States with 
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45*522 Aiter [s], [ii:] also seems to be gaining ground. It is fre- 
quently, beard in suit [boiz suits, it suits bim wol], suitable, and 
in pursue, pursuit i and [su-] is common in' supreme, super-. 
Susan is usually [suizon]. In assume, presume [jui] prevails. 

45*523 After [n], [ui] may t)e beard in tbe quite colloquial pro- 
nunciation of new, netos, newspaper, hnew, nuisance ; and aftei' 
[d], in dialect speech, in 
After [^^], [ui] is now often beard in 

45’53 Notice casiial [ksesju^l], also [Icse.^aol, ko3z(j )uol], visual [-xasiiioL, 

vi5U9l], but more commonly [vizjuol], probably on account of 
visible [vizibl]. Usual is [juisjuol, juisuol], colloquially 
[iui 5 (o)l]. Sensual [sen^uol or sensjuol] ; sensuous usually 
[sensjuos]. 

45*54 As the “ long u ” begins with a consonantal sound it is correct 
to say a uniform, a university, a union, a European, a eulogy. 
To write an before such words is like putting an youth, an year. 

45*55 We find the '‘[u] element changed in unstressed syllables ; 
thus value becomes [vaeljii] (§43*131), regular becomes [regjula(r, 
reg 3 ol 8 (r], and, very colloquially, [reglQ(r]. 

45*66 Before r [jui] behaves like [ui] ; see ^ 45*3. 

45*6 The spelling varies ; we have ue (in hue, etc.), u (in regular, 
annual, etc.), u . . .e (in tune, etc.); note also feud (etc.), few 
,.(etc.), suit, nuisance, puisne, adieu, view, beauty, ewe, yew, queue, 
impugn. Notice youth [jui6>], but young [jAp]. 

45*61 Wlien r follows, we have ure, as in cure, pure ; eiver, as in 
femr ; eur, as in amateur, connoisseur, with [iua(r or -3i(r], and 
liqueur [-3U3(r]. 

45*7 Sentences for 'practising [u, u:, ju, ju:] : 

A poor man is bettSr than, a fool. — 

To the pure all thing-s are pure. — 

The stupid student at first sat mute, 

Then saluted the duke with a tune on the hite. — 

The moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores. — 
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Eio'.vers, ruins, statues, music, words are weak (45'7^'i 

The glory they transfuse with fitting truth to speak.— 

Have left me to,that solitude, which suits 
Abstruser musings. — 

A creature not too bright and good 

For human nature’s daily iood. — , * 

A long half-hour together I have stood 
Mute— looking at the grave in which he lies. — 

It is the little rift within the lute. 

That by and by will make the music mute. — 

She left the web, she left the loom, * 

She made tliree paces through the room. 

She saw the water-lily bloom, 

She saw the helmet and the plume.— 

We are now able to give the whole series of vowels from [u] to 45*8 
[a] occurring in standard English : 

ii close u , 

/ 

open u 

/ 

close o 

. / 

6 middle 0 , 

/ 

dark a open o' • 

Practise this series, as was suggested in § 42 * 5 , in connection 
with the [i] to [a] series. • 

The following diagrams serve to show the position of the 4.5*3i 
tongue in the formation of some of the vowels. 

Observe the different shapes of the mouth passage through 
which the breath passes. 

(These diagrams were prepared by Dr E. J. Lloyd.) 
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This diagranf represents the 
vowel [a]. In northern English 
it is found in words like pat {see 
§ 39T). For its occurrence in 
southern English see § 40*1. 
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46’ Let us take a familiar nursery rhyme as an example of simple' 
Gonversational English ; it 'will serve to give us some idea of 
the problems which have to be considered vrhen we deal with the 
sounds of connected speech. This is the rhyme : 

sip 0 sop ov sikspons j 9 pokit ful 9V rai | foir on twenti 
blsekbaidz | beikt in 9 pai | wen tJe pai woz oupnd ] S 9 
boidz bi'gsen to sip | wozn(t) Sast a deinti dij [ ta set bi'foi 
So Irip. 

47* Pedantically precise speech is as much out of place in the 
nursery as vulgar speech ; therefore we do not say [sip ei sop ov 
sikspens]. 

The following list contains words with strong and weak forms : — 


47-11 ARTICLES 

weah 

strong 

a, an 

9, on 

ei, sen 

the 

^9 (before consonants) 
hi (before vowels) 
hj (in poetry sometimes) 

hi! 

47-12 VERBS 

weak 

strong 

has 

c h9Z,* 9z, z, B (§ 49-2) 

hsez 

have 

hov,* 0 v, V 

haev 

had 

had,* 9d, d 

hsed 


47-121 * These forms are found, for instance, at the beginning of questions; 

tlius have you gone there ? is [liav ju gan tiea]. They are also foxind after 
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Verbs (cont). 

TFeajS:. 

Strong. 

am 

am, m 

sem (47* 12) 

is ■ • 

iz, z, s (§ 49-2) 

■ vz V . ■ ' 

are 

a'(r, a(r, 8(r, r 

ai(r 

was 

W9Z,^WZ ■* 

woz (§ 26*5) 

were 

wa(r * 

W8i(r, WSI8, wsi(8)r 

be 

bi-,bi--*' 

bi! 

been {§ 42-21 ) 

bi’n, bill 

him 

can 

ken, kn 

keen 

shall 

Sal, SI, 9I, It. S3. S • 


mil 

wslj slj 1 

wil 

Gonld 

kad 

kud 

should 

Sod, Sd, Jt, d 

Jud 

would 

wad, sd, d 

wud 

do 

du, d 

dm 

does 

dos 

dAZ 

did 

d 

did 

must 

m8s(t) (§ 50*12) 

mAst 

* In this list [i] and [i] have been distinguished. 

It is important to note 47*122 

that the weak forms of be. 
lax sound. 

, etc. have the shortened tense sound, not the 

t Notice [a:l], for Fll 
well-educated people. 

[a ill, now often heard in the colloquial speech of 47*123 

PRONOUNS 

weak 

strmg 47*13 

he (see App. 

hi', hi, i 

hii 

her / VI., 7) 

h 9 ’(r, h9(r, 8(r 

h8i(r) 

him 

him, im 

him ^ 

his 

hiz, iz 

hiz 

them 

‘Sam, 8m 

* Sem 

their 

Ss(r, S8(r 

Se'8, Ss!{8)i- 

she 

Si _ 

Si: 

•■ ■■■ we' ■ 

wi', wi 

wi! 

me 

mi’, mi 

mi: 

my 

mi 

mai 
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l’47‘13 ) Pronouns {cont.). 

Wealc. 

Strong. 

you 


ju: 

your 

3Ti(r, jo(r, i9(r 

^ ju’o, jul, [io:(r] 

us 

os 

AS 

ti.at 

fbot (relative)^ 

Sat (demonstro,- 


tive) 

wiio 

ui, (h)u', (h)u 

hui 

whom 

hu’m, hum 

huim 

whose 

hu'z, huz 

hu!z 

4714 PREPOSITIONS 

weak 

strong 

at 

ot 

at 


bi 

bai 

f or 

fo(r 

, foi(r, fo(r 

from 

from 

from 

of (§27-21) 

ov 

ov 

to, into 

(m)to (before consonants) (in)tu 

until 

ontil 

Antil 

upon 

opon 

opon 

47*141 WGen a preposition is foUoweu by a pause, and (usually) wlien it follows 

an unstressed syllable and precedes an unstressed pronoun, the strong form 

is used ; e.g. What did he do it for ? Where 

are you going to ? What are 

you thinking of ? There’ s nothing for it. He 

was talking to me. 

47*15 CONJUNCTIONS 

weak 

Strong 

and 

ond, nd, on, n 

and 

^ as 

oz, z 

az 

but 

bot 

bAt 

for 

fo(r) 

fo!(r, fo(r 

if 

f (colloquial) 

if 

or 

0 '{r, o(r, o(r 

oi(r 

nor 

no'(r, no(r, no(r 

noi(r 

than 

‘Son, Sn 

San 

that 

-Sot 

Sat 
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GTHEE WOEDS 

weah 

strong 

47*16 

not 

not, lit, n 

not 


there (is, are) • 

Ser, bar 

bsi{9)r 


some 

som, sin 

SAm 


madam 

mmni, m ^ 

* m8ed(8)m 


sir 

SO', so 

SOI 



Examples of most of tlie above forms Tviii be found by referring 
to tbe Glossary. 

l^Tiere several weak forms are given, it* may be taken that 47*17 
tb.8 weaker usually occur only in colloquial speech. Attention 
paid to the rapid speech of educated speakers will show that they 
are by no means an indication of vulgarity. 

In the notes to the Specimens frequent reference is made to 47*2 
the use of strong and weak forms. It will be noticed that strong 
forms are used in the following cases : 

(i) When the word is used as a substantive, a^ in hTo. 5, L 49 
(“ the important particles o/and the ”) or in the nursery rhyme : 

“ If if’s and and’s were pots and pans,” etc. 

(ii) When the word stands by itself, as in No. 1, 1. 32, 

(. . . Thinker, who, with earth-made implement . . .) and l)?b. 2, 

1. 60, {But, where duty renders . . .). 

(iii) When the word is contrasted with another word, as in 
“ I said a man, not the man.” 

In these three cases it is generally stressed. 

(iv) When the w*ord is at the beginning of a breath group ; 
numerous instances occur in the Specimens. Here the word is 
generally unstressed. 

When the word is inside the breath group and not emphasised, 
a weak form is more usual, but 

(v) Owing to the tendency to reduce a long interval between 
two stressed syllables and to lengthen a short interval : when 
there are only a few sounds between two stresses strong forms 
are more commonly used than when many sounds separate the 


J 
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/ 47'2 ) stresses : similarly weak forms are preferred wken many souiids 
precede the first stress of a breath-group ; 

(vi) before or after an exceptionally strdiig stress we often 

find very weak forms ; * 

(vii) a strong form jSiay used fpr variety of sound wlien the 
weak form contains [a] and this sound occurs in neighbouring 
syllables : or the weak form may be preferred when, for instance, 
the strong form contains [o] and other [o] sounds are near. 

Instances are giveij, in the notes to the /S'pec?iwiew.s, 

The exclusive use of strong forms in ordinary conversation is 
undoubtedly a fault, and should be avoided ; much of the 
unnatuml reading aloud in our schools is due to this cause. 
Foreigners who have lived long in England often fail in this 
respect when they have overcome almost all other difficulties. 
It is also not uncommon in some forms of colonial and American 
speech. '• 

47*21 Notice [pens], but [sikspons] in § 46. 

A word which forms the second part of a compound often 
charges in pronunciation, a weaker form being substituted. 
Compare ferimj and halfpenny, hoard and ewphoard, come and 
welcome, day Q,-nA yesterday, ways and always,^ fast and hrealefast, 
** yard and vineyard, mouth and Portsmouth, kind and England, ford 
and Oxford. 

Observe the sailor’s shortening of forecastle [foul!:s(a)l], topsaiZ [top.>3(o)l], 
Zar&oar<Z [Ici: bod], stor&oaro! [sta: bod]. 

47*^2 The first letter of the second part is sometimes dropped ,* thus 
the w in housewife (case for needles, etc.) [liAzif], Qrcenunch, 
Harwich, Woolwich, Nonoich, Chiswiclc, Kesicich, WanoieJe^ is 
no longer pronounced, nor the h in shejJierd [^epa’d], forehead 

^ Some, however, say [odweizj. 

^ In dialects also in awkward, hachward, 'pennyworth. 


CHANGES IN COMPOUND WORDS iii 

[forid, -ed] Clapkam, Sydenham} and ia many words beginning (47*22) 
with ex-, e.g. exhale} exhaust, ezh^it} exhilarate, exhort.^ The 
dropping of h in HLeighhourhood used to be common, bnt it is 
rarely found now. In ihreshhold it is generally omitted, but 
WxmouneelX m hedgehog , icashhouse. « 

Ohsei've also the sailor’s shortening of boatswain [bous(s)n], coxswain 
:hoks(9)n], gr?.«'it’aZe [gAn{o)l], Zeemrd [ljuod]. 

Sometimes tbeie is a change in the first part of a compound 47*23 
word. Compare half and halfpenny, tw<i and tioopence, three 
and threepence, fore and forehead, hreak and hreahfasL 

The stress of compounds like sixpence is discussed below 
in §5L 

In pocket (§ 46) the second vowel is not middle [e], but a ‘vqxj 48*1 
laxly articulated variety of [i], with the tongue only a little 
higher than for close [e] ; see § 38*3. In the speech of elocu- 
tionists the middle [e] often appears here ; thus* they tell of the 
[gaioden ov iiden], 

Notice that in four-and-twenty (§ 46) the r is pronounced, as it 48*2 
comes between vowels ; but it is mute in hefo^-e the King, where 
it comes before a consonant, as in the vrovd forth. See § 32*421. 

In and the d is dropped. Here it might be a case of assimila- 49 ' 
tion ; that is to say the t which immediately follows, and which 
is closely aldn to it, might have changed it to [t], and 1i.e two 
would have joined together. 

In sit down, do you utter both [t] and [d] ? If you speak 
naturally, you probably say [sidaun]. What is your pronuncia- * 
tion oi a great deal, hold tight t • 

^ Lewisham, is generally pronounced [Iniijam]; cp. Waltham, § 31-31. 
iZZspZiaw is sometimes pronounced [bisfom]. 

" When contrasted with inhale, this word is also pronounced [eksheil] ; 
ea'/irtZuZ'Zon is always [eks{h)3'leij(0)n]. 

* Exhibition, with secondary stress on first syllable, is [eksibij( 9 )n] 

* Exhortation is pronounced with [egz-j or [eks-]. 
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49"! Assimilation of consonants is common In English, and the 
more colloquial the speech is, the more assimilation yon are 
lilcely to find. Assimilation reduces the nunrfier of nrovements 
which have to be made, and thus represents a saving of trouble ; 
and in colloquial speech we in.cline,to take as little troulfie as 
possible. 

The general rule is, that when two sounds come together, 
those movements of articulation which are common to both arc 
executed once only. Thus in doii't, the stopping of the moiitli 
passage for [n] also docs duty for [t] ; it is the opening of the 
passage and unvoicing which constitute the [t]. In stani'p the 
closure for [m] also does duty for [p]. In ivitness the closure for 
[t] remains for [n], which merely requires the opening of the 
nose-passage and vibration of the vocal chords. 

Utter the word dean, and observe whether yon produced the 

[k] in the same way as in Jceen ; probably yon will find that for 
the [k] of dean" you open the closure only at the sides, leaving 
the centre of the tongue in contact, ready for the production of 

[l] . See whether anything similar happens when you say the 
word atlas. 

Utter the words ajit, act, and notice carefully when you make 
the closure for [t] ; probably it is earlier than you would have 
thought. Do you make the [n] closure in open before or after 
the [p] opening ? 

49*2 Sometimes a voiced sound makes a neighbouring sound voiced, 
or a voiceless sound makes a neighbouring sound voiceless. 
Examples in the nursery rime are [beidz] and [beikt] ; find 
similar examples of the s of the plural ^ and the ed, of the past 
participle, and determine in each case whether the final sound is 
voiced or voiceless^ Try to find pairs like lagejed and laded, 
bids and bits. 

The change of [s] to [z] in Jiouses [haiiziz], shows a kindred 
sort of assimilation. Observe also ’s {is, has) is [s] in Jadfs 
here, Jac¥s called me, but [z] in hds here, he’s called me. 

49’21 ^ Strictly speaking the s of the plural was always voiced, in the older 

language, and it is in cafe, tips that we have assimilation. 
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In compound words, and in neighbouring words which belong 49'S 
closely together, assimilation is common. When one word ends 
in a voiceless somfd and the other begins with a voiced sound, 
or vice versa, it is usiially’the second which prevails. Observe 
newspa-per [n]’n!speipo(r], c^pboard^\]L^b&^'}, raspberry [rtiizborij, 
blaclr/nrrrd p.dtegard], hold tight [houltait], he used to do it [hi 
jnista dni it]. Consider the pronunciation oi observe, obstacle, 
gooseberry, absolve, absolute. What happens when the stress 
is on the se'^mTsyilalSIeT' ^ 

In careless speech [hoi^n] is heard for [hoisjn], [iaedbrngronv] 49'3i 
does duty for LadbroJce Gi'ove, and [hosijn] for has seen. Is she 
is regularly pTOBounced [% Ji], or [iji] in quick conversation. 

The sound^^requently changes to suit the place of articula-.49'32 
cion of ihv) Jmmoing sound, as in congress [koijgres], congregation 
[kopgri'gei5(o)n], anchor, concave, concourse, concrete, syncope, 
tranquil, unctuous, pincushion (colloquially [pip]ai5(0)n]), 
infamous [iinfomas], Holland Park [holompcitk]) ; or of the 
preceding sounds as in second single [sekpsipg(o)l], captain 
[kcepm], twopence [tApips], open the door [oupqi 5a doi], cup 
and saucer [IcApmsoisa]. It should, however, be noted that in 
careful speech the assimilation to a following sound is geiiSrally 
avoided when the stress follows, e.g., concordance [kon'koid(a)ns] ; 
similarly bronchia [bropkia], but bronchitis [bron'kaitis]. Here 
the [k] belongs to the following syllable. The examples of assi- ' 
milation to a preceding sound are only heard in colloquial speech. 

Another kind of nasal assimilation was mentioned m*§ 8'22, 
viz. the nasalising of the vowel in such a word as time, when 
the passage through the nose is opened too soon. * 

The dropping of d in four-and-twenty miglft also be due to the gQ. 
desire to simplify a group of consonants ; and this will seem 
the more likely explanation if we notice that the d of and is 
generally dropped before a consonant, but kept before a vowel.^ 

^In. collof^iiai speech the d of and often disappears before vowels. On 
the other hand it is often kept before the lisping sounds [5, 0]* 
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‘;50’) Compare you mid lia^ Thread and butter ; if you drop the cl in 
tlie first instance, or utter it in the second, you are equally -ffTong. 
Such simplifying is fairly common in eductrted speech ; most 
people drop the ^ in often and the p^in empty (where it has no 
etymological justification) ajid jwrkped ; in colloquial speech 
dmH know is [danou]. .In quite careless speech you may notice 
consonants dropped in such words as acts, insects, but this is 
clearly a licence which cannot be permitted in the class-room. 
Indeed these groups /)f consonants should be articulated rvith 
great care. Nothing so quickly gives an effect of slovenly speech 
as the slurring of consonants, where it is not generally adopted. 

In ordinary speech numerous instances occur of this tendency 
to simplify groups of consonants, d and t being the sounds most 
frequently dropped. 

60*11 d is not pronounced in handkerchief Pisepkotjif], handsome 
[hsensam], Windsor fymizQlf], Guildford [gilfo'd], Ingoldsby 
[ipg( 0 )lzbi], Wednesday [wenzdi]d 
The d in friends, grandfather is also often dropped ; and, 
in very rapid or careless speech, the d of such words as old, 
cold, child, thousand, kindness, landlord. See also § 50’31. 

60*12 1 is not pronounced in — 

chasten [t 5 eis( 0 )n], fasten [faiB(o)n], hasten [heis(o)n], 
christen Pms(9)n], glisten [glis(©)n], listen [lis(o)n], 
[rQois(o)n] ; 

castle [kais(9)i], trestle [tres(&)l], wrestle [res(o)l] (but pro- 
nounced in the comparatively rare word pestle ) ; bristle 
[bris(9)l], epistle [i'pisfo)!], gristle [griB(o)l], thistle [^is(a)]], 
whistle [wis(o)l] ; apostle [9'pos(8)l], josile [d 3 os( 0 )l], ostler 
[{)sl9(r], throstle [0ros(o)l], (but hostel always [host(o)l]) ; 
hustle [bAs(o)l], hustle [hAs(o)l], rustle [rAs(9)l] ; note 
mistletoe, formerly only [mizltou], now also with [s] ; 

1 The lirst d fe sometimes heard in the pronunciation of this word ; but 
the omission of it is very old. 
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often [of(8)n], soften [sof(a)n] ; (50’12) 

Some hav§ [o;] in these words; others pronounce the a 
practice generally condemned. 

[laismss], -list] ; 

mortgage [moigids], waistcoat [weiskout, wesket], hoatsimin 
;[bous(3)u]. 

.,i is often omitted in coastguard [kons(t)gaid], posijsotie [poua(t)- 
poun],posimfl.% [pous(t)mon], etc., &aw^:mpte^[b 80 T)kr 8 p(t)si] ; 
and, in colloquial speeck, in just, most, must before con- 
sonants and in exactly [i'gzsekli], directly [d^'rekli]. Its 
omission in suck words as sle'pt, swept, acts, facts, sects, 
insects, is common in uneducated speeck. See also § 50' 31. 

Note also suck colloquial pronunciations as [ail dsASsii] for 
ril just see, [difikl kwestjnz] for difficult questions ; and tke 
dropping of i from /Sami in certain proper names (see tke 
•Glossary). • 

Wkat is tke usual pronunciation of next station? 

(Tke French have a similar dislike of groups of more than t'wo 
consonants; notice tke words roshif, bi/ieci:, borrowed from 
English.) 

th is now generally pronounced in asthma [ges^mo] and in 50*13 
isthmus [is^mas], where it used to be dropped or pronounced* 

[t]. 

^ is not pronomiced in empty iumm d [dgAmt], tempi 50*14: 

[temt], attempt [a'temt], contempt [kan'temt], peremptory 
['peramtori], symptom [simtam], sapphire [sa3faia(r], Sappho* 
[Ba3fou], Deptford [detfad], Gamp£Zew'^[ksBmdon], Compton 
[komtan]. 

It should, however, be noted that in passing from [m] to [t] there 50*141 
is a transitional sound or “ glide ” which has the value of a faint 
[p]. See the note on warmth, § 22 •34. The name Thompson is 
osually pronounced like TAomsore. 
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(50 •) Compare you and Ida, bread and butter ; if you drop the d in 
the first instance, or utter it in the second, you are equally wi:ong. 
Such simplifying is fairly conunon in educf^rted speech; most 
people drop the t in often and the p‘‘m enifty (where it has no 
etymological justification) ajid junifed ; in colloquial speech 
don’t hiov) is [cl&nou]. .In quite careless speech you may notice 
consonants dropped in such words as acts, insects, but this is 
clearly a licence which cannot be permitted in the class-room. 
Indeed these groups consonants should be articulated with, 
great care. Nothing so quickly gives an efiect of slovenly speech 
as the slurring of consonants, where it is not generally adopted. 

In ordinary speech numerous instances occur of this tendency 
to simplify groups of consonants, d and t being the sounds most 
frequently dropped. 

50*11 d is not pronounced in handJcercMef [hsepkstjif], handsome 
[hsensom], Windsor [wmz8(r], Guildford [gilfo'd], Ingoldsby 
[ipg(9)lzbi], Wednesday [wenzdijh 
The d in friends, grandfather is also often dropped ; and, 
In very rapid or careless speech, the d of such words as old, 
cold, child, thousand, Jcindness, landlord. See also § 50*31. 

50*12 1 is not pronounced in — 

chasten [t5eis(o)n], fasten [fa:s(o)n], hasten [heis(9)n], 
christen [kris(9)n], glisten [glis(9)n], listen [lis(o)n], 
^moisten [mois(9)n] ; 

castle [ka!s(9)l], trestle [tres(9)l], wrestle [res(9)l] (but pro- 
nounced in the comparatively rare word festle ) ; bristle 
[bris(9)l], efistle [i'pis(9)l], gristle [gris(9)l], thistle [^is(9)l], 
whistle [wis(o)l] ; apostle [9'pos(o)l], jostle [d 30 s( 9 )l], ostler 
[osl9(r], throstle [0r9s(9)l], (but hostel always [host(o)l]); 
bustle [bAs(9)l], hustle Pias(9)1], rustle [rAs(9)l] ; note 
mistletoe, formerly only [mizltou], now also with [s] ; 

1 The first d is sometimes heard ia the pronunoiation of this word ; but 
the omission of it is very old. ‘ 
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often [of(o)n], soften [sof(8)n] ; (5012) 

Some hav§ [ 01 ] in these words; others pronounce the i, a 
practice generally condemned. 

Christmas [krismas], -n^t] ; 

inortgage [moigids], waistcoat [weiskout, weskat], hoatswain 
[boiis(o)u]. 

.t, is often omitted in coastguard [kons(t)gaid], postpone [pou8(t)- 
■poxm},post7nan [pous(t)m9n], etc., hanhruptcy ['bsepkr9p{t)si] ; 
and, in colloquial speeck, in just, most, must before con- 
sonants and in exactly [i'gzsBldi], directly [d®'xekli]. Its 
omission in suck words as slept, swept, acts, facts, sects, 
insects, is common in uneducated speeck. See also § 50’31. 

Note also suck colloquial pronunciations as [ail dsASsii] for 
Vll just see, [difild kwestjnz] for difficult questions; and tke 
dropping, of t from Saint in certain proper names (see tke 
■Glossary). • 

Wkat is tke usual pronunciation ol n&ct station? 

(Tke Frenck kave a similar dislike of groups of more tkan two 
consonants ; notice tke words roshif, biftecJc, borrowed from 
Englisk.) ■«» 

ih is now generally pronounced in asthma [sesdmo] and in 6013 
isthmus [isdmes], where it used to be dropped or pronounced 
[t]. 

go is not pronounced in empty [emti], ium'ne d [dsAmt], tempt 5014 
[temt], attempt [s'temt], contempt [kan'temt], peremptory 
['peramtari], symptom [simtam], sapphire [sjBfaio(r], Sappho* 
[ssefou], Deptford [detfad], Campden^[k3sm.d&iL}, Compton 
[komtan]. 

It should, however, be noted that in passing from [m] to [t] there 50141 
is a transitional sound or “ glide ” which has the value of a faint 
[p]. See the note on warmth, § 22-34. The name Thompson, is 
usually pronounced like T/^oot«otc. 
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5015 c or li is frequently omitted from tie combinations [ykj, 

e.g. in anxious, distinction, conjunction, distinct, tJianJced, 
linked. « 

Similarly, tie [g] in [se^gzaioti] is often omitted. 

Note, on the other hand, tiie occa»oiial insertion of [k] in lengthy 
see §25-31. 

c is not pronounced m muscle [mAs(o)l], but occasionally in 
coj'pMscZe ['koipAs(o)l]. 

Tie omission of [k] in tie pronunciation of arctic and aniarciic 
and of [g] in recognise is faulty. 

Tie c in victuals [vitlz] and indict [in'dait] lias no etymological 
justification, as may be seen from tie Middle Engiisi spelling 
{vitaille, endite). Tiese are tierefore not instances of simplifica- 
tion, but of pedantic spelling (see § 1713 ). 

Many educated speakers say [aist] for asked. 

See the Glossaryrfor the pronunciation of Cocicburn, CoJqvltoun, Kirhhy. 

50*2 Unfamiliar groups of consonants at the beginning of words 
arc simplified by dropping tic first sound. Tiese occur 
(a)*4n words of native origin, where combinations once 
pronounced are now found difficult, viz., 
gn in gnarled, gnash, gnat, gnaiv, gneiss [g sometimes pro- 
nounced) ; 

hn in knee, knit, knoio, etc. ; 

sw becomes s in sword (observe also answer) ; 
wr in wrap, wreck, write, etc. ; 

.. The IV has efisappeared from the spelling of mch (for virach) in the 

phrase roc/j and ritm, and in the proper names A’«?/ (for TFrtiy), 
Thackeray {&yT Thackwray). 

Welsh people sound the w in Wrextiam. 

(h) in words of foreign (mostly Greek) origin, viz., 
hd in hdelUwn ; 

gn in gnome, gnostic (but gr pronounced in agnostic), gnu (a. 
Hottentot word) ; 


CONSONANT GROUPS SIMPLIFIED xi? 

i)c{ = gz)m Xerxes, Xenophon; (50*2) 

As ps- has become s-, we expect. «- = fes- to become s- ; perjiaps the 
change [SsJ to [gzj when the stress follows (as in exerts § 30-18) 
has led to [gz], and then [z], here. 
rnn in mnemonic ; ^ ^ ^ . 

phth in phthisis [(9aisis, (9isis] ; 

pn m pneumatic, pneumonia; 

ps in. psalm, pseudo-, psycho-, psychic [saikik], Psyche ; 

Some speakers retain p in these words, except in psalm and its 
derivatives. 

pt in. ptarmigan (p etymologically not justified), Ptolemy, 
ptomaine. 

Similarly, an unfamiliar group at tke end of a word is simplified. 50’3 
usually ky dropping the last sound ; notice — 

In in Min (the majority do not drop tkis n); 

mh in homh^ catacomb^ clinib, conih,^ combe}- crumb, dumb, 

hecatomb,'^ lanib, limb, numb, plumber* succumb, tomb, 
thumb, loomb ^ ; 

mn in autumn}^ column^ condemn,^ contemn, damn^ hymn,^ 
limn, solemn.^ 

The dropping of the last sound when a word ended in two consonants 50 '31 
used to be quite common in educated speech between 1650 and 1750 ; 
thus d was dropped in thousand, scaffold, almond, diamond, and t in Icept, 
abrupt, bankrupt, manuscript, postscript, drip, lift, act, direct, distinct,* 
district, sect. 

This is a %’-ery common feature in dialect speech ; thus t is often«dropped 
in fact, correct, beast, last, next. 

Observe drachm [drsem],® yacht [jot], arraign [orein], 50*4 
campaign [k®m'pein], champagne [JtBm'pein], Charlemagne * 
{^ciilomein, -ain], condign [kondain], impugn [im'pjnin], 
cognizant [koniz(8)nt],^ physiognomy [fini'onomi]^ diaphragm 
^ For the pronunciation of these words see § 4o-4. 

" But in autumnal, columnar, condemnation, damnable, hymnal, solemnity, 
the n is pronounced. 

* But droc/ma [draskma]. 

'-Some pronounce the g in these words. 
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(50-4:) [daisfrEBm],^ paradigm [p®radaim], phlegm [fleni]/ apophthegm 
[cepo^em], sign [sam],^ assignee^ consignee, feign, reign f foreign, 
henignf malign f sovereign,^ poignant,^ Teignmhiitli, receipt:'^ 

1 But diap^ra^jnaft'e [daiafrffig'iBajtik] ; [fleg'uiEietik] ; ,st,(7?j,a^, 

signify, signature, resignation, regftant, 'be;Mgnani, malignant, with. [-gn-]. 
Here gf and m or belong to different syllables. 

® Older soveran, A mistaken connection with reign explains the change 
in the spelling, 

® See § 25- 35. 

But recepfe [ri'septiy]. 

50*5 It may be convenient here to give some sentences containing groups 
of consonants which can only be articulated clearly and fluently after 
some practice. 

Say the following sentences distinctly and slowly, then gradually more- 
quicMy, but still clearly. Do not vjMsper them. 

A. The sophist’s shrewd suggestion. 

Ragged rugs trip troubled porters. 

The skilled dentist dexterously extracted the three teeth. 

The first question Cliarles asked was strange. 

Hang the tablecloths close to the clothes and close the clothes basket- 
The Leith police dismisseth us. 

B. The string letfly - 

Twanged short and sharp like the shrill Swallow’s cry. — 

Happy thou art not, 

For what thou hast not still thou striv’st to get, 

And.rWhat thou hast forgets’t. — 

When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw.-— 

From nature’s chain whatever liirk you strike, 

^ Tenth or ten-thousandth, breaks the chain alilce. — 

The weak-eyed bat 

With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing. — 

The tiny wren’s small twitter warbles near. — - 
With the same cold calm beautiful regard. — 

This low- pulsed forthright craftsman’s hand of mine.— - 
This half of a curd-white smooth cheese-ball. — 

But who goes gleaning 
Hedgeside chance-blades, while full-sheaved 
Stand cornfields by him ? — 
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Fancy the fabric (50"6) 

Quite, ere you build, ere steel strike fixe from quartz, 

Ere mortar dab brick! — • 

Here — ^liere’s his place, where meteors shoot, clouds form, — 

Let the dazed hawks soar, 

Claim the sun’s rights too t 
Turf ’tis thy waUc’s o’er, 

Foliage thy flight’s to. — 

Bog, clay and rubble, sand and stark black dearth. — 

Irks care the crop-full bird ? Frets doubt the maw-crammed beast ?— 

All good things ^ 

Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more now, than flesh helps soul. ^ — 


In [rai] (§ 46) we have a diphthong. It is worth noting that 51' 
the English diphthongs [ai, an, oi, ei, on], etc., all have the 
stress on the former element. • 

Blackbirds (§ 46) and black birds ; in the spelling we distinguish 51*1 
these by writhig the first as one word, the second as two. What 
difilerence is there in the sounds ? If you listen carefully, you 
will fib?d that the second vowel in the compound word is just a 
little shorter than in birds standing alone, and that in blackbirds 
the opening of the closure for [k] is not heard, while in black 
birds it may be audible. The chief difierence, however, lies in* 
the stress of the compound word. Blackbirds is an example of 
descending stress [ > ], black birds is pronounced with levs’! stress 
[ = ], perhaps with ascending stress [<]. 

Take the following compound words or groups, and classify 
them according to their stress : — 

Sixpence, rainbow, good morning, looking glass, moonshine, 
bravo! twenty-f our, twenty-four men. High Street, London Road, 
waterspout, right of ivay, undo, Mr Jones, Park Lane, season, 
ticket, sunflower, Hongkong, steel pen, Chinese, hallo ! bill of 
fare, earthqicake, sea leall, Bond Street, Grosvenor Square, fourteen, 

Hyde Park. 
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(51 ■ 1,1 Try to deduce some rules from these examples. It has been 
said that level stress contrasts, and imcven stress unites the 
ideas expressed by the compound words ; do you agree with 
this ? 


Observe that Mansion Home has rdescending stress ; and in 
{St Paul’s) Churchyard we have level stress. 

jSfotice what difficulty our level stress gives to many foreigners ; 
they tend to pronounce steel 'pen, Hyde Park, etc., -wdth descend- 
ing stress. We only do so when we arc contrasting, say, a steel 
pen with a quill, or Hyde Park with Eegent’s Park. 

51 '2 The folio-wing words are stressed on the 1st syllable when 
they are used as substantives or adjectives, but on the 2iid 
when they are used as verbs : 

absent, accent, attrihute, collect, combine, compound, condiict, 
confine, convict, consort, contest, contract, converse, convert, 
convict, convoy, decrease, desert, „ digest, discourse, envelope 
(vb. envelop), escort, extract, ferment, Jorecast, Jrequent, inlay, 
insult, object, perjume, permit, prefix, premise, presage, present, 
proceeds (vb. proceed), produce, progress, project, protest, rebel, 
record, rejuse, retail, subject, survey, torment, transjer, trans- 
port. 

Note also financier, as substantive with stress on 2nd syllable, 
as verb with stress on 3rd ; alternate, consummate, as verbs 
with stress on 1st syllable, as adjectives with stress on 2ud. 

The following words are stressed on the 1st syllable when 
- they are used as substantives, but on the ^nd when they are 
used as adjectives : 

adept, arsenic, compact, expert, instinct, minute ; but observe 
saline as substantive with stress on 2nd syllable, as adjec- 
tive with stress on 1st. 

51 ’21 The prefix un- is unstressed in verbs (e.g. undo)', it has 
secondary stress in nouns and adjectives (e.g. untruth, unhappy). 


The prefix under- is stressed in nouns and adjectiv^es (51 ’21) 
(e.g. midergroiotJi, underground)-, it has secondary stress in verbs 
{o..g. 'undertaJce). » 

Some words of two syllal^les have the stress on the 1st or the 51*3 
2nd svliable according to their place in the sentence. Consider 
The accent of the italicised words in the following sentences : 

They sat outside. An oiitside passenger. Among the Chinese. 

A Chinese lantern. His age is -fifteen. I have fifteen shillings. 

Some fell hj -thiQ wayside. A. wayside rxm. Try to find a rule 
governing these cases. 

The word inside calls for special notice. As a substantive it gen- 51'31 
orally has level stress ; but the 1st syllable is stressed in “ to turn 
inside out,” and the 2nd when the word is used colloquially for 
‘ ‘ stomach.” As an adjective inside is stressed on the 1st syllable ; 
as an adverb, on the 2nd ; and as a preposition it has level stress. 

The stress of most words is well established, but there are 61 ‘4 
some in which considerable variations occur in educated speech. 

In most cases this is due to a conflict between our native system 
of accentuation (the stress tends to the beginning of the 'j^ord) 
and the system found in Latin, the Romance languages and 
Greek. There is no rule to cover these cases ; thus we say 
demonstrate, hut remonstrate, sojourn, but adjourn. It is Julius* 
and Augustus iti Latin, but -we say Jtily and Atgust. Some 
stress laho'ratory, metallurgy on the first syllable, some ,on the 
second ; obligatory and gladiolus may be heard stressed on the 
1st, 2nd, or 3rd syllable. Much contention has raged round 
the words decorous and indecorous, some stressing the e, * 
others the o. A century ago there were similar discussions, 
for instance about balcony or balcony, contemplate or contemplate. 

Earlier still we find contrary, character, blasphemous, etc. 

Tliese. last three words are so stressed in Milton — and this stress was 
preserved in dialect speech these same words, with the old stress, are 
quoted as cockney in Pegge’s Anecdotes of tfie Cockney Language (1814). 

Contrary is still occasionally used in the sense of ‘ perverse.’ 
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51'41 Afctentioii may be drawn to tbe stressing of the following- 
words : 

Words qf two syllables, stves&Qdi on 

1st : August, jorhear (sb.), furport* rescript, turquoise ; 

* Some stress the verb on the 2nd syllable. 

2nd : ado, ashance, august, awry, harnhoo, canteen, bourgeois 
(t3rpe), cashier, chagrin, condign, cuisine, demy (paper), 
divan, diverse, elite, estate, excise, extant, Jaseine, Jorlorn, 
gainsay, harangue, hirsute, jejune, jocose, morose, petard, 
purloin, succinct, valise, verbose, vizier, vouchsaje ; 

1st or 2nd : adult, basalt, buffet, bureau, cobalt, construe, 
contents, eclat, JaJcir, frustrate, garage, mgrain{ed) (on 1st 
if noun follows), massage, menu, pastille, placard, prestige, 
princess (aFways on 1st if name follows), prolix, ptomaine. 

Words oj three syllables, stressed on 

Is"! : aggrandize, bellicose, choleric, contemplate, conversant^ 
demonstrate, derelict, desuetude, disputant, dolorous, equerry, 
- requisite, gondola, grandiose, impious, injantile, matinee, 
miniature, replica, sedative, subaltern, termagant ; 

2nd abdmnen, aegrotat, albeit, albumen, allegro, ancestral, 
cantonment, clandestine, cognomen, condolence, elixir, Janatic, 
generic, gravamen, remonstrate; tribunal, vagary 

3rd : artisan, assignee, caravan, employee, consignee, minuet ; 

1st or 2n.d-: anchovy, angina, aspirant, bitumen, cathedra, 
clematis, decorous, doctrinal, environs, expletive, interstice, 
marital, obdurate, octopus, precedence, quandary, recondite, 
sonorous, tripartite, vertigo; 

1st or 3rd ; capuchin, controvert, crinoline, deibonair, etiquette, 
gelatine, glycerine, guillotine, opportune, parachute, partisan. 



W'ords oj four syllables, stressed on ' 

1st : antiquary, aristocrat-, capitalist, carminative, com, parable 
controversy, contumacy, contumely, despicable, desultory, 
dilatory, dysentery, execrable, hospitable, inventory, lament- 
able, melancholy, millerdary, minatory, nomenclature, pallia- 
tive, peremptory, predatory, prejatory, preferable, promontory, 
repertory, sedentary ; 

2iid : acclimatise, acetylene, aggrandizement, artificer, corol- 
lary, demonstrative, diocesan, dubiety, epitome, exemplary, 
facsimile, gesticulate, hyperhoU, impiety, indecorous, injurioiis, 
insecticide, intercalate, omniscience, oracular, provocative, 
restorative, satiety, sobriety, soliloquy, telegraphy ; 

3rd : esoteric, hymeneal, matutinal, mausoleum, panacea, 
panegyric ; 

4tbL : avoirdupois ; 

1st or 2nd : centenary, contemplative, espionage, hegemony, 
illustrative, indicative (adj.; sb. on Ist),. medicament, 
metallurgy, miscellany, polygamy, salivary ; 

1st or 3rd : predecessor ; 

2nd or 3rd : intestinal ; 

1st, 2nd, or 3rd : gladiolus. 

1st, 3rd or 4tb : automobile. 

Words of fve syllables, sbtes&ed. on 

1st : circulatory, dedicatory, respiratory, undulatory, veterinary ; 

2nd : contributory, decla^natory, derogatory, indisputable, in- 
exorable, irrefragable, irrefutable, irreparable, irrevocable, 
preparatory, 

3rd : interlocutor, metamorphosis, spontaneity ; 

4th.: apotheosis', 

1st or 2nd : laboratory ; 

2nd or 3rd : indissoluble', 

1st, 2nd, or 3rd : obligatory. 
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(Sl’dl") Wliere alternatives of stressing have been indicated, this is 
meant to imply that these alternatives arc to be heard in the 
speech of the educated. In most ctrses it if. impossible, in the 
absence of statistics, to determine which alternative is used 
most frequently. ^ ^ 

Sometimes the place of the stress depends on the importance 
which the speaker attaches to Latin. Thus, while probabl}' no 
one woidd seriously propose to revert to the old prominciation 
of Jukj as ['d3U!li] oipto stress antiquary, contumacy, tribunal on 
fhe 3rd syllable in imitation of the Latin accent, there are 
many who would prefer dngma to angina, now that scholars 
have shown that the i of the Latin word is short, and not long 
as used to be supposed. 

Sometimes it is found that those who have frequent occasion 
to use a word prefer to stress it nearer to the beginning than 
others. This is the case with laboratory, metallurgy. 

The stresses in a sentence are considered in § 54. 

51‘5 When (§46) would be pronounced as voiceless [a^] by some, 
harSly by a Southern English nurse saying the rhyme. Notice 
whether your tongue moves forward as the [n] passes over into 
the [t5] in when the. 

51*^ Was (§ 46) is in the weak form because it is quite unstressed ; 
but notice : [woi ju riioli Seio ? jes, ai woz]. 

52*1 In o'penecl {§ 46), observe carefully how the consonants are 
^ articulated, and put their action down in writing. 

How many syllables are there in opened, bubbles, chasms, 
mittens 'i 

Probably you have no difficulty in understanding and answer- 
ing this question, but if asked to describe a syllable you might 
hesitate, for it is not easy. 

Utter [a] and then [t]. Which carries farther, which has 
greater fulness of sound or sonority ? If you wished to attract 
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the attention of some one, and were only allowed to utter one (521) 
of these two sounds, you would prefer [o] without hesitation. 

Why is [u] more ifonorous than [t] ? Because, whereas [t] is 
only SI brief jioise, in [o] the current of breath is rendered musical 
by the vibration of the vqpal chords, and has a free passage 
through tlie wdde open mouth. Indeed [a] is the most sonorous 
of ail sounds. It is clear that voiced sounds are more sonorous 
Lhaii voiceless, vowels than consonants, continuants than stops. 

The liquids and nasals stand between vowgls and consonants in 
point of sonority ; they are voiced and with either a fair passage 
through the mouth or a free passage through the nose. A good 
deal naturally depends on the force and the pitch of the soimds ; 
a whispered [a] may not carry so far as a forcible [sj. 

Now if a sound with good carrying power has for its neighbours 
soimds that do not carry far, it helps them to be heard ; notice 
how such weakly sonorous sounds as [t] or [p] occurring in the 
words of a song are quite clearly heard at the other end of a large 
concert hall. They are carried along by the full soimding vowels, 
as the greater volume of air employed causes more pressure, 
and hence a more forcible and louder release. It is the soj^ids 
of greater sonority that carry the syllable, which term is also 
applied to a vowel standing alone, or beside other vowels of 
practically equal sonority. In English, the syllable is generally • 
carried by vowels ; sometimes also by liquids and nasals, which 
are then called syllabic.^ 

Rules for dividing words into syllables are given in most 
grammars, and are required for writing and printing ; but they 
do not always represent the actual state of things. When a • 
continuant comes between two vowels, it really belongs to both 
syllables. In leaving -we pronounce neither fea-vingr nor leav4ng. 

Consider whether you distinguish in pronunciation an aim 
and a name. To which syllable does the i in {not) at all 
belong ? What is the usual pronunciation of at home, at any 
rate 'I 

1 For syllabic m see § 22-35; for syllabic Ji, § 24-35; for syllabic I, 

§33-3. 
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’^o2'l) From the pFonetic point of view we may think of words and 
groups of words as consisting of a series of sounds of varying 
sonority. We may indicate the sonority very roughly by lines ; 
if we connect their top ends, we shall obtain a curve. Thus tbe 
word sonority might be repjresenteji as follows (no attempt is 
here made at scientific accuracy) ; 



The curves will represent a series of waves ; and each of these 
waves is a syllable. 

52*2 Began (§ 46^ ; notice the quality of the vowel in the first, 
unstressed syllable of this word. It is higher than any real e 
sound, and is very laxly articulated. It occurs also in hefore, 
enough, inquire ; find other words in which it occurs. Is it the 
saiap sound as the second vowel in lily ? 

52*3 To sing (§ 46) ; read the sixth line quite naturally and see 
whether you say [to] or [tu] ; get friends to read it, and find 
'' out what they say. 

Whm you wish to ascertain how a friend pronounces some 
particular sound, do not. tell him what this sound is, or he may 
pronounce it not naturally, hut in what he believes, or has been told, 
V" is the correct pronunciation^ 

Try to ascertain the pronunciation of these sentences : What 
are you going to do to-morrow morning ‘t Tm going to answer 
letters. 

52'4 WasnH that (§ 46) ; was is here in the strong form (§ 47*12) ; 
are weak forms found at the beginning of a sentence ? Notice 
the syllabic [n] ; also the simplification of the group of con- 
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-sonants by tbe omission of [t]. What is. the weak form of that ? (52‘4) 
IViien is it used ? 

The remaining words present nothing of special interest* 

We mav now consider the stress of the sentence. For this 53' 
purpose it is sufficient to consider the most sonorous part of each 
syllable, generally speaking a vowel. We may distinguish stress 
and absence of stress, which we can designate by the signs / and 
X ; extra strong stress will be //, and^ secondary stress \ . 

The first line of Sing a Song of Sixpence, will then run : — 

// X / X // \ 

Here “ sing ” and “ six” have the strongest stress; “ song ” 
has ordinary stress. 

Secondary stress is given to that syllable of a word which is 
stressed, but has not the chief stress ; thus the stresses in 
energetic may be written \ x / x . * 

The nursery rhyme then shows the following stresses - 


// 

X / X // \ 

'X II 

X / X // 

II 

X 

X 

II 

\X// 

II 

X / x// \ 

X // 

X / x// 

// 

X / x// X / 

X,// 

X /x// 


Perhaps you do not read the poem m this way ; mark the 
stresses for yourself, without looking at the book. 

Accept no statements without verifying them. 

Ifc -will have struck you that you have really been scanning 53*11 
the poem.? Hitherto you may have done it by means of the 
signs - and taken from Latin prosody, where they stand for 
“long” and “short.” Consider the question which of these 
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(5311) two systems of scansion is the more accurate and the more 
convenient. 

53-12 IE in scanning we recognise only two kinds syllaloies, stressed 
and unstressed, our metrical scheme will altogetlier fail to do 
justice to the variety which, a poern really displa 3 ^s. In the 
verse passages (Nos. 13-20) in the Specimens this variety ig 
pointed out ; and you will find it profitable to draw up metrical 
schemes for these poems, using the signs //, /, \, x , as above. 

Those interested in pipsody may like to read Appendix VI. (Imperfect 
Khymes). 

53-21 It may also strike you that in reading the poem we do not 
make a pause at the end of each word ; and of course we do not 
read it “ all in one breath.” How many breaths do you require 
for reading it slowly ? for reading it quickly ? What guides you 
in finding places for your pauses ? Take any dozen lines of prose 
and read them aloud ; notice where you pause for breath. The 
words which ard read together in one breath are called a breath 
group. After considering several passages from this point of 
view, you will realise that good reading depends to some extent 
on the choice of suitable places for taking breath. Let your 
friends read to you, and observe how they manage their breath. 

53-22 The interval betv/een two breath groups may be of varying 
. length. In the Specimens the sign j indicates a short pause, 
and is equivalent to a comma ; |1 is a longer pause, and [ — | 
still longer, being equivalent to a full stop. You will find it a 
good exercise to read a passage in the ordinary spelling, marking 
in pencil the pauses you make, and then to see how far your 
- grouping agTees with that shown in the phonetic transcription 
of the same passage. 

54' We have spoken several times of stress, and you have probably 
followed without difficulty. What is stress ? Utter the series 
of sounds ['atata], then [a'tata], and [ata'ta].^ Yoti use more^ 

^ Tke mark ' precedes the stressed syllable. In the Specimens and the 
Glossary stressed voM-els are printed in heavy type. 


force foi the stressed than for the nnstressed vowels, that is to- (54-) 
say, you put more breath into them. Place your hands close 
hi front of 3 "our lips as you say the above sounds, and you vdll 
notice u distinct increase of breath as the stressed syllable is 
uttered. • • 

We use this stress for purposes of emphasis ; generally speak- 
ing, v-e expend more breath on those syllables of a -word, or 
words of a sentence, which are more important for the meaning. 

Yvhi may say that English sentence stress is guided by logical 
considerations. Is this equally true of French ? of German ? ' 

Has anything struck you about the stress in French, or in English 
as spoken by a Frenchman ? 

Stress, due to force of breath, is not the only means of accentna- 55* 
tion at our disposal. We can also produce various effects by 
changing the pitch of the voice. When the pitch of a voice 
hardly varies at all, we call it monotonous. Certain clergymen 
have acquired the habit of reading the Church service in a mono- 
tone ; consider whether this has any advantage or disadvantage. 

When there is variation of pitch, but this variation (the 
“ tune ”) is always of the same kind, so that the colStant 
repetition becomes tiresome, we .call it a “ sing-song,” ' It 
suggests a lack of emotional power ; for emotion is expressed 
very largely by the “ tune ” of the voice. • 

In standard speech there is moderate variation of pitch ; 
it becomes considerable only in dramatic and oratorical declama- 
tion, when a skilled use of pitch variations may produce a deeply 
moving or highly stirring effect, somewhat resembling tLit^ 
produced by song. Notice that joy or any great excitement 
leads to the use of a higher pitch than usual. 

Observe the changes of pitch in ordinary speech. The most 551 
obvious case is the rise of pitch in questions, in contrast with 
the tendency to lower the pitch in a statement. Even though 
we have the same order of words as in a statement, this change 
of pitch alone suffices to show that, a question is being asked. 
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(551) Say : You are going out and You are going out I Try to say 
Arc you going out ? with the same falling pitch as in You arc- 
going out, and observe the strange efect. Determine the changes 
of pitcli in such questions as : Is your brother tail or short ? Is 
your uncle’s house in the town or in the country ? 

65*2 Sometimes the pitch may rise, or fall, or rise and fall, or fall 
and rise during the utterance of a single vowel. Say lYo in a 
doubtful, a questioning, a decided, and a threatening tone, and 
observe the pitch. E you vish to represent it roughly, you 
may use \ for fall in pitch, / for a rise, for a rise and fall, 
V foi' O' 9.nd rise. 

561 We have devoted our attention mainly to standard English 
as it rs spolcen in ordinary life, because it is important to train 
the ear so that it perceives the soruids and ceases to be misled 
by the conventional spelling. Only when we can hear what 
sounds onr pupils actually utter, only when we have a fair idea 
of the way in which they produce these sounds, are we in a 
position to correct what is faulty in the mother tongue, or to 
imp^y.‘t the sounds of a foreign language with any j^rospect 
of success. Hints have been given as to some of the faulty 
tendencies likely to be found ; the teacher whose ear has been 
trained in the manner here suggested %vili be able to add to their 
number without difficulty, and probably with growing interest. 
In this respect every coimty presents its own problems, and 
many still require to be recorded ; every teacher can help by 
contributing his own observations.^ 

56’2 No observer can fail to be struck by the didierent degrees of 
care mth which most individuals speak English in diJTerent 
circumstances.^ In their talk among themselves children, 
especially young boys, are often extremely careless ; at home 

^ Compare what was said about dialect speech in § 3 '42. 

2 In the Sfecimena will be found passages transcribed in various styles, 
ranging from oratorical to colloquial speech. 
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’irf; find various degrees of care, much depending on the example ■(56‘2) 
si't !)}■ the parents amd the influence of governesses and j.aurses. 

In talking to eduoated strangers, we are usually careful m our 
prominciation. If we occupy a position which makes it necessary 
to speak to large numbers,* we muet be particularly careful, and 
that in several respects : the voice must be pleasant, carry far, 
aiid have good staying power. 

A pleasant voice is to a certain degi;iee a natural gift ; it 57" 
dep<inds on the quality of the vocal chords, the shape of the roof 
of the mouth, and so on. Many voices are spoilt by bad habits, 
such as excessive nasalising, or very high pitch. The teacher of 
elocution <3ften gives valuable criticism and help here. Listen 
attentively to any criticisms which your friends make about your 
voice. 

The voice of a public speaker (which includes the class teacher 57‘1 
-and college lecturer no less than the clergyman, actor, or 
politician) must carry far. His words must penetrate to every 
hearer, even in a large hall. If there is any straining to catch 
his words, those words will not produce then best effect. 
chief requirement is not loudness, hut distinctness. He must 
articulate more carefully than in ordinary conversation ; un- 
stressed vo weds will have greater importance and be less reduced,* 
consonants will never be slurred over. The stressed vowels are 
the most important of all because they are the most sonorous 
sounds and help the others (see § 52'1) ; he will let the vocal 
chords vibrate longer for them, to reinforoe their value, and he , 
will produce them m such a way that they give their character- 
istic sound most clearly. For this purpose he will find it best 
to articulate more tensely (this applies also to the consonants) 
than in ordinary speech ; and a distinct rounding of the lips for 
the back vowels will enable him to add to their value. He will 
prefer to keep the tongue point well forward in the mouth for [1], 

This and other hints he may obtain from the teacher of elocution. 
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57‘2 However pleasant a voioe may be, and however lar it ma}"- 
carry, it will yet be of little use if it tires soon ; it must have 
staying power. This again is to some extent a na.turai gift ; 
the thi’oat may be constitutionally weak. Training, however, 
can do very much to improve^ the popyers of endurance. Above 
all, good breathing is essential ; hints have been given in § 4 
how this may be assured, and the teacher cannot be recom- 
mended too warmly to give from 15 to 25 minutes every morning 
to breathing exercisei^; he will be amply repaid for the time 
spent in that way by the greater ease with which he get.s through 
his teaching, and by the noticeable improvement in his geiif'ral 
health. It has filso been pointed out above that bad ventilation 
and dust are calculated to interfere with the voice. Another 
suggestion may^' be helpful : to keep the tongue as forward in 
the mouth as possible. The average tongue position in many 
southern English teachers is too far back in the mouth, and this 
is found to leadT to serious fatigue ; it may indeed be regarded 
as one of the main causes of “ teachers’ sore throat.” 

It is in giving advice on the management of the voice for 
public speaking that trustworthy teachers of elocution are most 
helpral. WTien they make dogmatic statements as to ho\v^ a 
sound or word is or should be pronounced, their guidance is not 
equally satisfactory, and the student is earnestly recommended 
always to test their statements himself. The same request is 
addressed to him with regard to the present book ; if it arouses, 
interest, there is no harm if it also arouses opposition. 
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Names of people and places are sometimes very puzzling. 
We iiiLve no difficulty in pronouncing Smith and WilUmns, Bath 
and Brighton-, but Chohnmdelei/ And Marjoribanlcs, Slough and 
Salishury are loss clear, because the spelling affords no trust- 
worthy clue to the sounds. Then there are names variously 
pronounced by different branches of the family, such as Ker, 
Raleigh, Saunders; and names of towiiJi pronounced in more 
tliiin one way, such as Cirencester, Shrewsbury. 

In proper names taken from foreign languages our usage 
varies. Latin and Greek names are pronounced more or less 
according to the “ English ” pronunciation of those languages, 
now happily given up by teachers in all but the most old-fashioned 
of our schools, — at any rate as far as Latin is concerned. 
Familiar French and German names are pronounced in the 
English way, e.g. Berlin and Paris, Bismarcic* and Napoleon ; 
when the names are less well-knoma, we hear more or less 
snccessM approximations to the foreign pronunciation. Some- 
times fancied resemblances to English words lea,d to ctuious 
changes, such as Leghorn for Livorno. The same applies to 
words taken from other modern languages : those who know 
the language from which a proper name is taken are more likely^ 
to attempt to give the foreign sounds than those who do not. 

In American place names (e.g. Chicago, Ottawa) we often give a 
wrong pronunciation through not having heard the correct one ; j ust 
as in the United States Greemvieh is often pronounced [griinwitj]. 

Many common names that give trouble will be found in « 
the Glossary. Eeaders are requested to communicate to the 
author any noteworthy omissions or corrections. 

APPENDIX II. — The Pronunciation of Foreign Words, 

The vocabulary of the English language has been enriched, at 
various times, from many sources. The older loanwords have 
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been treated like native words and are often no longer distinguish- 
able from the native element. More recent accessions to our 
vocabulary have not all received the same treatment. "Wdien 
they come from some little-known language, the neaix\st Bnglisli 
sounds are substituted for any foreign somids that present 
difficulty, and sometimes a resemblance in form to some Euglisik 
word leads to further modification. 

Thus the Spanish llama becomes lama, because the 
Spanish sound ll is unfamiliar in English ; but hiltong is the 
same as the Cape Dutch hiltong, and tungsten is the same in 
English as in Swedish, from which it i.s derived. Ketchup. 
from the Chinese Icoe-cMap, shows considerable change, as 
does gmgJmn, from French guingan (which goes back to a 
Malay vrord). 

In the case of words taken from French and German, usage 
often varies. Much depends on the speaker’s Icuowledge of 
these languages ; also on his audience. A man 'will shrink from 
giving the correct foreign pronunciation in the presence of 
people who -will then fail to understand the word, or will regard 
him^is “ afiected.” On the whole it may be said that, owing 
to the improvement in Modern Language teaching, foreign 
words occurring in English speech are much better pronounced 
-than even twenty years ago. 

"When, however, a French or German word comes to be fre- 
quently used, there is a marked tendency to incorporate it in 
the language ; an indication of this may be seen when the word 
ceases to be printed in italics. The word “ naive ” (from the 
French) may be taken as an example ; it is now often pro- 
nomiced [neiv], though many still spell it naive and pronounce it 
[naiiv]. “ Quartz ” and “ zinc ” are of German origin ; they 
have become thoroughly English words. On the other hand 
we give the foreign pronunciation to double entente, recherche. 
Zeitgeist, SprachgefiiM, etc. In the case of such words it may be 
laid down as a good rule, to avoid their use altogether unless you 
can pronounce them properly. 
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Liitin or Crreclc words have not yet renched quite this stage^ 
Docause we are oiJy beginning to teach the, pronunciation, of 
those languages in an enlightened way. Words -which have 
become part of the ordinary language, such as “ tu quoque, 
omnibus, kudos, nous ” arg natui;; 3 ,l].y pronounced in the English 
way. In expressions less coinnioiily used, such as in medias res, 
dca ex macldna, there is still some reluctance to use the correct 
pronunciation. Yiva voce, which is derived from Latin and 
usually pronounced [vaivo vousi], is somejjimes treated as though 
it came from Italian and prono-unced [viiva voitje]. 


APPENDIX III.— Varieties of English Speech. 

The well-known fable of the Wind and the Sun is here tran- 
scribed in southern English, northern English, Scottish English, 
and the English of New York State and the central portion of 
the United States. The transcriptions are based on those given 
in the interesting pamphlet, “The Principles of the Inter- 
national Phonetic Association,” which can be obtained gratis 
from the author (c.o. the publisher) of this book. 

The following remarks may be useful ; 

A dot (.) indicates that the pronunciation is identical with 
that printed above; this makes the variants stand out more” 
clearly. 

In the consonants the main differences are in the pronunciation 
of wh (§ 26 ’21) and of r (§ 32). In the transcription the 
untrilled [j] is distinguished from the triUed [r] ; the American 
sound differs somewhat from [j], but no special symbol has here* 
been used. In northern English [r] is. slightly trilled, [j] is 
very weak or has disappeared, often making the preceding, vowel 
coronal (§ 32’401). In Scottish English the trilled [r] tends to 
be very slightly trilled or to become [j] when followed by a 
consonant or final. The American [j] modifies preceding vowels, 
making them coronal. , 
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In the vowels we note the following differences : 

Where southern and American English have [te], northern 
and Scottish English have [a] (§ 39*1). Where- southern English 
has [a:] and Scottish English [a] — before [s], etc. (§ 37*22) — 
northern English has [a] and Americjtfi English [as]. 

In southern English short e is the middle [e] (§ 41*1) ; else- 
where we find the lower [s]. Southern English [o] (§ 43*101) 
is very low; this has not been specially designated in the 
transcriptions. ^ 

In southern English Ave have [fso(.i], in northern E. [feioi], 
in Scottish E. [fsr]. 

In southern English [ii, ui] tend to be diphthongal (§| 42*22, 
4r5*22). Before r we have [i 0 (a, U9(.t] in southern, [iiaj, uia.i] 
in northern, [ir, ur] in Scottish English. 

In southern English [ei, ou] are clearly diphthongal (§§ 41*2, 
44*1), and slightly so in northern English, which is hero indi- 
cated by [e'j o"]. *■ In Scottish English we have no diphthongs, 
but simple vowels. • In American English we find diphthongs, 
usually with the tongue lower than in good southern English. 

The nasalising of vowels whether due to adjacent nasal 
consmiants or not, Avhich is found in American English, has not 
been indicated. 

, The North Wind and the Sun were disputing 

Southern English 'Sa jxqi6 wind en(d )(50 SAn wq dis'pjuitip 
Northern English . noj^ . . . . wsi^ . 

Scottish English . . .... wor dis'pjutip 

American Engli.sh . . . ... woj . 

Avhich was the stronger, when a traveller came along 

S.E. witj W 0 Z Sa stjopgo, wen 0 tasevlo keim olop 

N.E. hwitj . . stropg 0 j, hwsn . travl 0 j ke'm 

Se.E. Aiitj . . stropgar, Aisn® . travbr ke(i)m . 

xi.E. hwit^ . . stxoipgoi,® hwsn . ticevlaa kaem^oloip^ 

^ [AV£9(r] is also heard in .southern English. ^ In these and similar easo,s 
the vo-wels -would he nasalised. ®Or [h-wenj. 
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■wrappeci 

L in a warm cloak. 

They 

agreed 

that the one 

S.E. isept 

in 9 woim klouk. 

(Sei 

ngjiid 

? 59 t 59 WAn 

N.E, rapt 

. . Avoim klo"k. 

t 5 ev 

agriid 


Sc.E. . 

. . worm klok. 

Se 



A.E. laspt 

. . woim Jilook. • 


og.iiid 



who first made the traveller take off his cloak should be 
S.E. hu’ faist meid So kisevlo teifc of ^ liiz klouk 5 ud( 5 ad) bi 
N.E. . fojst meVl . travlsa te*k .■* - klo"k . 

Sc.£. lui i'orstmed . travlor te(:)k . klok . bl 

A.E. . foist rased . tifevloi teek . . klook . bi 


considered stronger than the other. Then the North Wind 
S.E. konsido'd stio^go Son 5i aSo. Sen bo noi^ wind 

N.E. konsidoid^ strorigoi . . a’Soi. Ssn . noi 0 

Se.E. konsidord stro^gor . Abor. . • . nord 

A.E. konsidoid stioirjgoi . . aSoj. . . 11016* 


blew with all his might, but the more he blew, the^ore 
S.E. blui wiS oil hiz mait, bot So moi hi’ blui, cJo moi 

N.E. . wi^4 . . . . bAt . moil . . . moil 

Sc.E. blu . 61^ . malt, . . mor hi blu, . mor^ 

A.E, bljui ® wi?5 ol . malt, bat . mou . bljui, . moii 

closely did the man fold his cloak around him ; and at last 
S.E. klousli ** did (59 meen fould hiz klouk oraund him ; and at laist 
N.E. klo"sli . . man fo"ld . klo"k . . . . last 

Sc.E. klosli . . . fold . klok ’ . . . . last 

A.E. kloosli . . moenfoold . klook oraUnd . . . Iss’st 



^ Some say [o:f] (§ .i3‘12). * Note the unreduced vowel of the unstressed 

syllable, a common feature of northern English. ^ This form used to he 
common in southern English also (§ 45 ’52). * Note the voiceless [0] (§ 

31 ‘12). ® [5] is a tense [ 0 ]. ® For the final li] cp. § 38‘3. 
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the North Wind gave up the attempt. Then the Sun shone out 
S.E. Se wind geiv Ap tSi 0 tem(p)t. ‘Sen So sau Jon aut 

N.E. . noi0 . geV . . 8tsm(p)t. Ssn . , . 

Sc.E. . nor0 . ge(i)v . . . . . . . 

A.E. . noj6> . gsev . . ^otempth . . , jjoin out 

warmly, and the man took off his cloak j so the Wind was 
S.E. woimli, and Sa ma3n tuk of biz klouk ; sou Sa wind woz 
N.E. wouinli, . . man . . . kloik ; so" . 

Sc.E. wormli, . . tuk^ . . klok ; so . . . 

A.E. wo.inili, . . msen tuk . . klook ; . . , 

obliged toconfessthattlieSun was the stronger of the two. 
e'b'laidsd ta ksn'fes 'bat ba sau wgzbb stjopgo .1 3V bo tui. 

o'blaidsd tukon'fss stropgoj . . . 

o'blaidsd . kon'fss strorjgor . . 

o'blaidsdto staoipgoa . „ , 

APPENDIX IV.— The Sounds of Child Speech. 

T£e earliest sounds produced by the vocal organs of a child- 
have no meaning. The [s! si] ^ which it utters on its arrival is 
instinctive ; and it at first expresses only its discomfort by this 
and similar sounds [wst, sihsi]. When it is about six weeks 
old, it begins to show signs of pleasure ; and one way of mani- 
festing it is by what we variously term cooing, babbling, or 
laUing, a use of the vocal organs which may be compared to 
.-the little child’s waving of its arms or kicking. 

The first sounds uttei-ed by children arc very similar, what- 
ever their nationality may be. The most common vowel is 
probabl)'- [a], with variations acicording as the tongue moves a 
little forward or backward ; but the o and u sounds may also 

^ American English favours the distinct pronunciation of glide.s, cp. 
§29 ’21, 2 The Scottish short [u] is tense. 

2 Strictly [I], as the vowel is nasal. 


S.E. 

N.E. 

Sc.E. 

A.E. 
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be liearcl quite soon, the e and i sounds perhaps generallY later. 

In sucking the front of the, tongue is low and the back aorajPAvhat 
)-ii,iseLk wiiich favours the production of back vowels as well as 
of ['t). gj which appear early. The baby utters [n, d], the so- 
ealled “ dentals,” long bef.(»:e it has any teeth. On the other 
hand, [in,^ b] may appear relatively late ; it might be thought 
that the lip action of those who speak to it would attract atten- 
tion and lead to imitation, but as a matter of fact it is some 
time before lip movements are observed by the child. 

It is natural that the nasals and the voiced stops should come 
early; the child’s tongue (or, later, lips) chances to close the 
mouth passage, the velum hanging down loose or closing the 
passage through the nose. , 

Another early sound is [1] ; here the tongue has not closed 
the passage completely, some air passing out at one side, or both. 

The frequency of the uAndar trill was mentioned in § 32 •2. 

When speech begins (that is, when the child connects the j 

sounds it utters with certain objects), a selection takes place : 
some of the sounds it had uttered gradually disappear, others 
are slowly acquired. ^ 

The earliest feature of speech to be imitated is, often, the ' | 

intonation; but here children vary greatly. For determining 
this and other questions of. child speech we imfoxtunately have , 
very little material. Few observers of children have had any 
phonetic training, and they usually represent their speech by 
means of the ordinary spelling, which is quite inadequate for i 

the purpose. i 

There is, however, no doubt that the majority of little children * ! 

have trouble in learning— i 

(i) The ih sounds, as the mode of production, with tongue I 

just behind the teeth, camiot be easily shown ; they commonly j 

substitute [f, v], see § 31'2 ; : 

(ii) The [r], because the raising of the tongue tip requires | 

^ At least in combination with other sounds. Various sounds of tho i 

[in] type are produced early. • i 
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rather delicate adjustment ; they commonly substitute [j], 
also Tfith tongue tip raised, or [w], see § 32‘5 ; 

(iii) The [s, z], because these require a narrow channel to bo 
formed, which again is rather difficult for young children ; 
they commonly substitute various pounds that ra.ng<3 between 
[s, z] and [j, 5], or [s, z] and [0, b], see § 30'01 ; sometimes [t, dj 
are substituted ; 

(iv) combinations of consonants, which are at first reduced, 
so that e.g. hrotvn becfomes [baun], stocking [tokip], chain [tein]. 

On the other hand, the production of diphthongs seems to 
cause little trouble ; as also the lip-teeth sounds [f, v], the mode 
of production being easily shown and copied, and [d^] which our 
children say early in gee-gee [dsii dsii] for “ horse ” — and this 
might be urged in favour of not regarding [d.o] as a compound 
sound made up of [d-hs] (see § 29‘201). 

The rate at which sounds and sound combinations are acquired 
varies with each child. Much depends on the environment ; 
but even where the conditions seem identical, the difi'erences in 
individual children are often remarkable. On the whole, the 
child that has a cultured home may well be expected to have a 
fluent command of all the sounds of its mother tongue by the 
time it reaches its third birthday ; some possess them all by 
the age of eighteen months, but this is probably rare. Where 
the conditions are less favourable, the sounds are acquired much 
more slowly. The children who have to pick up their language 
as best they can, who have no clearly speaking elders to copy, 
^enter our elementary schools with a speech quite three years 
behind that of more favoured children ; and this renders it all 
the more important that those who have the teaching of these 
little ones should know how to deal with their backward speech. 
From the outset they should be given exercises in good breath- 
ing and in the clear enunciation of the sounds of standard speech. 
A judicious teacher will not find it hard to make up suitable 
exercises and to help individual children to get over their little 
difficulties. Apart from jjathological cases, no child should 
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reaoli the end of its second school year •without such training of 
tlie vocal organs and the hearing as will elinainate from its 
speech all deviations from the standard set by the teacher. (It 
must, of course, be remembered that we are here dealing ex- 
clusively with the production oh sounds — ^not with questions 
of grammar or vocabulary.) 

APPENDIX V, — The Teaching of Reading. 

Though the teaching of reading does not strictly come within 
the scope of this book, a few hints may be given on the subject. 

For the first stages the student is referred to the wholly 
admirable work of Miss Dale, based throughout on a careful 
study of the spoken language. Her books on the teaching of 
reading, and the Dale Readers, are published by Philip (London). 

Later it is important that the pupils sliould be able to read 
aloud with distinct articulation and an agreeal^le voice. Far 
the most helpful book is Mr Burrell’s “ Clear Speaking andlGood 
Reading ” (published by Longmans). He dwells on the import- 
ance of good breathing and a good posture, and gives suitjjjjle 
exercises for ensuring both. He condemns all that is affected 
or stagy ; indeed his whole book is an eloquent plea for quiet 
and restraint. He rightly advises the teacher to listen carefully , 
to good speakers, avoiding (as a rule) those of his own profession. 

A very stimulating book, provided with admirable exercises, 
is “Reading xilond and Literary Appreciation” (published by 
Bell), by Mr Hardress O’Clrady. a sound phonetician and 
excellent speaker. • 

APPENDIX VI. — Imperfect Rhymes. 

If our poets always gave us perfect rhymes, these would 
afford useful aids in determining the pronunciation ; but 
they %vouid probably feel it to be an irksome restraint, for 
there are some very common words which could hardly be used 
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iit the end of the line if correct rhymes woj'e insisted upon. It is 
interesting and nsefnl to consider what licences the poets take 
in the matter of rhymes. As far as possible these have been 
•arranged in groups, the examples being drawn from .Keats 
(Ke.), Byion (By.), Tennyson (Te.),f.Andrew Lang (La.), Austin 
Dobson (Do.), liudyard Kipling (Ki.), Francis Thompson (Th.), 
AVilliam Watson (Wa.), and Kobert Bridges (Br.). 

(1) The consonants following the stressed vowel, generally 
agree, the only notdble exception being the hissing sotmds,- 
as in the following examples : — Ms : Mss, is : this (Te.), is : hliss, 
his : miss (Ke.) ; praise : place (Te.), plays : case (Ke.), days : face, 
(Th.) ; carouse vows : house (sb.), tells : else, gaze : face (Te.), 
espouse : house (Ke.), vows horn : house (Ki.) ; seas ; peace 
lease (Ki.) ; shies : paradise, ivise : advice (Te.), lies eyes : 
paradise, wise : sacrifice‘s (La.), devise : sacrifice (Ke.), prize: 
paradise (Th.),r flies : paradise, dies ; sacrifice (Ki.) ; eyes ; 
paradise (By.). Instances of other consonants are : — confusion ; 
convolution (Te.) ; underneath : hrealhe (Ke.) ; heiieath : wreathe 

(By.). 

^) The vowel sounds show much greater variety. Partly 
the rhymes are traditional ; words are coupled that formerly 
had the same pronunciation, although the vowels are no longer 
identical. Or the poet is content with mere rhymes for the eye. 
Thus we find: 

love, dove rhyming with move, prove and with grove, rove ; 
lover, discover with over, rover ; Te. has in four consecTitive 
[mas, over : prove : lover: love. 

good; stood, wood with hlood, flood ; blood with rod, God (Te.), 
with sod and would (Th.), with mood (Ki.) ; foot with shoot, 
lutefE-Q,)', 

heaven : given (Te., La., Ke., Th.), : even (Br.), river : ever (Te.) ; 

hush : thrush (Do.), blush (Ke.) ; full : dull (Ke.), ptit : shut (Te.) ; 

^ The fact that the letter a so often represents [z] may account for this. 

■3 See § 30'15. 
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men ; own (Te.), count ; wont (Ke.), hrows : snows (TIi.), now : 
Now (Br.), dozen : hlown (Ki.) ; , 

■floiv : do, hopes ; ffo’oops (Tc.). gloio : two (Br.) : 
hlossom : bosom (Te., Do., Tii.), common : woman (Te.) ; 
xmf : jar (Te., La., Do., Wa., ly.), xmnts : grants (Do.), was : 
■grass (Ke., Te., Br.), : jzass (Ke.), tcarni : arm (Te.), ; charm (Ke.), 
rcirard : guard (Ki.), : hard (Wa.), loan : man (Ke., Ki.), swallows : 
shallows, loarren : barren (Te.), loatcli ; cateJh (Br.), quarry ; harry, 
(Do.)i wand : hand (Ke., TIi.) ; , 

icorms : forms, worJes : forks, ivords : lords chords (Te.), words : 
affords (Tii.), word : sword (Ke., Te., Wa., Ki.), worth : forth, 
fourth (Ki.) ; curse : horse, icni ; mourn (Te.) ; 

door : slower (La.), moor (Wa.), doors : moors (Ke.), : yours (Ki.), 
; pozeers (Te,), poor : more store (Te.) ; 
come : home (Te., Ke., Th., Br., Ki.), : leomb (Te.). 
gone : one stone (Te.), ; alone (Ke., Te.), one : alone (Ki.), 
shone : stone (Do.), ; throne (Ke., TL.), done: onoioft (Br.), on : szm 
(Th.), : son (Br.), : alone moan (Ke .) ; 

song along throng : hung, song : among, long : tongue (Ke.), song 
ivrong : tongue (Th.), long throng : among (Br.) ; 

down : swoon (Ke.). confounded : wounded [l^e.), found : icound 
(Br.); 

path : hath (Th,, Br., Ki.), : scathe (Ke.), doth : both : moth (Th.) ; 

Examples of the rarer approximate rhymes are ; 

ai'm ; inform’, breath : ivreath (Te.) ; lost : host (Ke.), : most 
(Ki.) ; branches : staunches ^ (Br.) ; haunts : wants (Te.), 
meadows ; shadows (La.) ; praise : says (La.), paid ; said (Ke.), 
unsaid : made (Te.) ; age : hedge (Te.) ; joy ; 1, void : died ^ (By.) ; 
join'd : mind (Te.), toil : smile (Ke.) ; loholly, folly : melancholy 
(Ke., Br.) ; creature : nature (Do., Br.) ; spirit : inherit, dare it 
(Th.) ; gather : rolher (Ki.) ; have : grave (Te.) ; babble : able 
(Th.) ; shein : clean (Ke.) ; day : quay (J1&.); hears : years, 
there : sphere (Te.) ; dream : him, seed: did (Te.). 

1 See § 43-23. 


“See §43-311. 
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(3) It may be noted that poets rhyme ur with er, ear, ir, or ^ ; — 
curl I 'pearl (Ke., Te.), purls : girls (Do.), hurst ; thirst (Ke.) 
: first (Te,), turn : discern (Te., Ke.), : leorn (Th., Br.), lurJcs : 
'ivories (Te.); hurled : 'whirled, juried : world (Wsk). Observe 
also girl : pearl, bird : heard„earth tjvorth (Te.). 

(4) Not infrequently it is an unstressed syllable or one with 
secondary stress that rhymes, and the reader is tempted to give 
it an unnatural, over-|)recise pronunciation ; he should do no more 
than dwell on it a little. The following cases may be noted : — 

-y, usually [ii], e.g. company : glee (Ke.), Italy : me (Te.), eternally 
: me (La.), thoi'ouglily : hee (Th.), piteously : thee (Wu,), scornfully 
fishery : tree (Br.), easterly : see (Ki.) ; also : [ai], e.g. eternity ; 
die (By.), Thessaly : die (Ke.), charity : cry (Te.), melody : sky 
(La..), sympathy : I (Te.), misery : / (Br.) ; 

-es, 4es : [iiz], e.g. essences lattices : trees, these : offices (Ke.), 
comedies ; degrees (La.), leas : tributaries (Th.), centuries ; degrees 
(Wa.), deities : sees, ladies : Hades (Ki.). 

-ies also : [aiz], e.g. factories : eyes (Ke.), energies : cries (Te.), 
melodies : skies (Th.), memories ; wise (Wa.), sympathies : prize 
(Fr,), mysteries : replies (Te.), ; etjes (Ki.). 

•al : [oil], e.g. ethereal : call, emerald : calVd (Ke.), festival : 
hall (By.), : tall (La.), natural : call (Th.), funeral : fall (Br.) ; 
rarely : [sel], imperial : shall (Ke.). 

-an : Arabian : man (Ke.), Olympian : wan : scan (La.). 

-ar : [ai(r], e.g. particular : far (Ke.), dissimilar : /ar (Th.). 

-er : [8!(x], e.g. murderer : spur (Ke.), messenger : deter, West- 
minster : blur (Wa.), labourer : astir (Br.), gossamers : furze (By.), 
: hers (La.), rarely : [so(r], prisoner : there (Th.), [oi(r] un- 
relenter -.centaur (Ke.). 

-ing : reverencing : thing (Th.), imagining : cling (Wa.), chaiicing : 
spring (Br.). 

-ed : garlanded : sped (Ke.), laboured : unsped (La..), followed : 
retZ (Th.). 


1 See §§ 38-2. 
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~cth : vjitnessctJi : breath (Ke.), openetk : death (La.), perisheth : 
death (Wa.), illumineth : death (Br.). , 

-est : opcne-st : opprest, mightiest : west (Kq.), lowliest : rest (Wa). 
-&?e : innunierahle : tell, possible : dispel (Ke,), immovable : 
fell (By.), terrible : tell, laughable : v^ell (Th.), syllables : tells (Br.), 
-ance, -ence, -ant, -ent : elephants : pants, countenance : chance, 
magnificence : thence (Ke.), ignorance : chance (Te.), momiment : 
rcleyit (La.), countenance : glance, audience : whence (Th.), opulence 
: hence (Wa.), excellent : went (Br.), circumstq^fice : chance (Ki.). 

-ous : impious : thus, umbrageous : house (Ke.), clamorous : 
syxnder zis (La.). 

-ness : wilderness : dress (Ke.), perfectness : less (Te.), business 
: press (Th,), idleness : bless (Br.), iveariness : less (Ki.). 

-ate, -et : desolate : gate, velvet : set (Ke.), coverlet : wet (La.), 
delicate : late (Bt.). 

-ory : promontory : story (Ke,), territory : glory (Wa.). 

-ful : beautiful : cull (Ke., Br.), : cool (La.). * 

Sundry : region : anon, purplish : fish (Ke.), comfortable : table 
(Te.), daffodils : thrills (Th.), sundoum : town, primrose : grows, 
noonday : stray (Br,), heritage : wage, dynamite : polite (Ki.). 

(5) Earely the rhyming syllables of both words are un- 
stressed, e.g. penitent : firmament, strawberries : butterflies (Ke.), 
misery : Anthony fW a.). 

(6) The following rhymes are interesting because of the 
treatment of the unstressed vowel : 

poet ; hyiow it (Te,, Do.), goddess : bodice, sonnet : on it, revels : 
DeviVs (Do.), palace : chalice, busmess : Artetnis, Eden ; weed in, 
woyyieyi : hyynn in (Th.), ended : splendid fha.), prophet ; of it (Ki.). 

(7) In the following, unstressed her appears in the weak 
form (without h) : — above her : lover (Lo,.), found her : rounder, 
hedge her : ledger, stop her : proper, pursue her : wooer (Do.), seen 
her : greener, upon her : honour, bid her '. consider, befit her : hitter 
(Br.) ; discover, love her (By.) ; also made he : lady (Do.). 
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(8) Otlier cases of one word rliyming with two occur occasion- 
ally, ^e.g. lute : toH (Ke,), minute : in it (Do.), Uuihiftl ; drank 
hard (Th.), v:Mst : zs H, unworthy : for thee (Br.), ■‘papers : escape 
us, deposit : teas it, kingdom : ringed ’em, gravity : have it 1 (Ki.), 
intellectual : henpecked ; you Ml (B}v). 

The student will now be able to collect examples of im]7erfect 
rhymes and to assign them to one of the above classes ; this is 
a useful exercise even for pupils at school. It is a department 
of prosody which is too often neglected. 


APPENDIX VII.-— Exercises. 

1. How is -ious pronounced in gracious, bilious , pious, impious, 
mctoriom‘i .0 

2. How is -ion pronounced in motion, onion, criterion, vision, 
and Ionian ? 

3. How is -ial pronounced in labial, judicial, trial, material, 
martial, partiality ? 

4. What difierence in pronunciation, if any, do you make 
between hire and higher, lyre and liar, cure and {s)hewer, alms 
and arms ? 

5. Consider the value of oar in roar and in roaring, and the 
value of airr in pair and in pairing. 

6. Determine the vowel sounds corresponding to the italicized 
letters in ch^ld, children ; woman, women ; read (infinitive), 
read (past prirticiple) ; say, says ; dream, dreamed ; leap, 
leaped ; hear, heard ; can, can’t ; do, don’t ; gentleman, 
gentlemen. 

7. Write in transcript the words italicized : 

a, I have learned much from this learned man, 

b. He has aged a good deal. He is aged. 
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R. Transcribe your pronunciation of halfpejiny, twopence, 
threepence. Sliovr tlie difference between the English ai\d the 
French pronunciation of franc, and between the English and the 
German pronmiciation of Qnarl'. 

9. A. waiter vras heard to, remai^-: pathetically that he never 
could tell whether a customer wanted “ cold lamb” or “ cold 
hanr.” What caused his uncertainty ? 

10. The Latin camera is our chamher, numerus our number, 
Larin himilis our humble, Latin similare om^{re)senibh. xAccount 
for the 6 in the English words. 

11. You are familiar with the term “ alliteration,” and know 
that it is a favourite device of cheap jouriuilism. Criticise the 
alliteration in the follovdiig scare-lines : CITY CLBKK 
CHASED. THIEF TAKEN. SOLICITOR SHOT. Also in 
the line : “Apt alliteration’s artful aid.” 

Collect examples of genuine alliteration. 

12. Mention words in which the following letters are written 
but not sounded ; h, g, gh, 7c, I, m, n, t, w. 

13. Comment on this statement : “ The letters I and r are 
called trills, because there is a vibration in the soimds, or in some 
part of the vocal apparatus by which we pronounce them.” 

14. Consider this statement : “ The ai mfair, ea in leai, ie in 
field, ei in receive, are none of them true diphthongs ; they are 
more or less clumsy ways of showing the length of an elementary 
vowel-sound.” 

15. “ English has two e sounds, as in fed, feed, and four u 
sounds, as in but, pull, fur, fool,” Do you agree with this ? 

16. Why does crystal look nicer than hristle, which represents , 
the same sounds ? Account for such spellings as Edythe, 
Smythe, Whyte. 

17. 'Fmm Punch : — 

MacBull-. “I shall be a gay grass widower for the next two 
months — wife’s gone for a holiday to the West Indies. 

O’Bear: “Jamaica?” 

MacBull: “ No, it was her own idea.” 

How was it that O’Bear’s question was misunderstood ? 


^8 
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18. Discuss the old-fashioned form of address “ mine host.” 
Do you say “ an historical novel ” ? “a (or an) hotel at Folke- 
stone ” ? How do you pronounce “ the Grand Hotel ” ? 
Transcribe your pronunciation of “ I gave her her hat.” 

19. In the French of the 12th ccntpry I under certain conditions 
seems to have become a vowel ; thus altre became mitre and 
chevals became clievaus. How do you explaiii this change ? Point 
to a similar change in English. 

20. How would you teach a foreigner to pronounce the 
English tJi sounds ? 

21. Little children say fease for phase, gamma or granma for 
grandma, dess for dress, tocJdng for stocking. Illustrate the 
tendency shown in these examples from the speech of grown-up 
people. 

22. Comment on the little child’s pronunciation of gash for 
glass, fee for three, bnw for ball, budda for brother, nodcr for 
another, and bdfijoom for bathroom. 

23. Consider carefully the question, why the pronunciation 
of a foreign language presents difficulties ; draw on any foreign 
lajlguago you know for illustrations. 

24. Determine which somids are represented by ea in the 
following words : bear, beard, bread, bead, yea, create, realm; 
leap, leapt, hearken ; and by eo in the following words : yeoman, 
people, leopard, re-open. 

25. Determine which sounds are represented by oi in the 
following words : boil, heroic, choir, tortoise, turquoise, coincide ; 
and by ou in the following words : south, southern, mourn, 
journal, though, thought, uncouth. 

26. Determine which sounds are represented by g in the 
following wmrds : gem, goal, gaol, gill, gibberish, fatigue, gna%o ; 
and by ough in the following words ; trough, through, thorough, 
sough, cough, rough, phugh, hugh. 

27. What light is thrown on the pronunciation of the past by 
the following quotations : 

(a) While ho, withdrawn, at their mad labour smiles, 

And,safe enjoys the Sabbath of his toils. (Dryden.) 
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{h) Dreading even fools, by flatterers besieg’d, 

And so obliging that be ne’er oblig’d. (Pope.) 

(cf 06 niera plate is bad enough, but balcony makes me sick. (Rogers.) 
(fZ) The dame, of manner variou.s, temper fickle. 

Now all for pleasure, now the conventicle. (Colman.) 

',t;) There is little doubt that in tlie pronunciation of successor the ante- 
penultimate accent will prevail. (Wallcer.) 
if) Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught. 

The love he bore to learning was in fault. (Goldsmith.) 

{<;/) There’s but the twinkling of a star 

Between a man of peace and war. (SamueJ Butler.) 

28. Criticise tlie form of speecli suggested by tlie spelling of 

tlie following lines : ■ 

The Malabar’s in. ’arbour with the Junmer at ’er tail. 

You’re a pore benighted ’eathen hut a first-class fightin’ man. 

I’d ha’ sooner drownded fust. 

29. Scan these lines, and say what you think of the rhymes : 

{a) ... so that he sought 

The favour of kings at the Kabul court. (R. Kipling.) 

{&) Four things greater than all things are,— 

Women and Horses and Power and War. (R. Kipling.) 

{e) Friend of my heart, is it meet or wise 

To warn a kiirg of his enemies ? (R. Kipling.) 

(d) The forced march at night and the quick rush at dawn — 

The banjo at twilight, the burial ere morn — (E. Kipling.) 

{e) ’Twas here we loved in .simnier days and greener ; . , . 

I come to see her where I most have seen her. (E. Bridges.) 

(/) And love for love returnest ... 

And takest truth in earnest (E. Bridges.) 

(g) And for thy wrath, I swear 

Her frown is more to fear (R. Bridges. ) 

<7i) With all men’s gaze upon her, ... 

On me, to do me honour. (R. Bridges.) 

(f) The farms are all astir 

And every labourer (R. Bridges.) 

(jf) You .shall he lost, and learn ... 

The world, till your return (R. Bridges.) 

{k) Ah me, what perils do environ 

The man that meddles with cold iron (Butler.) 
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SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH 
SPOKEN, . READ AND RECITED 

These specimens consist of a number of prose passages 
trauscribed as simply as possible and carefully graduated, and 
also a selection of passages in verse. These appear on 
pp. 47 and foil, in the ordinary spelling, and beside them 
are parallel passages for practice. 

The task of preparing the transcriptions has not been easy, 
and I am conscious that in the use (for instance)*^! weak forms, 
ill the division into breath-groups, and in the stressing, there 
may often be a difference of opinion. It seemed to me that the 
only safe course to pursue was conscientiously to record my own 
speech. I am a born Londoner, and, except for a period o^f two 
years in my boyhood spent in Germany, I have never been 
seriously exposed to other than southern English speech in- 
fluences. The fact that I have lectured for over twenty years, 
and’ have listened to many lectures, sermons, plays, and other 
forms of public speaking with much care, enables me to form an 
idea as to the modifications which are customary in standard 
speech when it is intended for other than merely conversational 
purposes. 

It seems unnecessary to dwell on the justification of these 
variations in the speech of the individual according to the nature 
of his words and of his hearers. To speak in the home circle 
with the emphasis and intonation of the public speaker is not 
a whit less objectionable than to speak in public in a completely 
con^'ersationaI maimer. 

"a ■ i 
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Exercises have been added wMeb -will, it is hoped, be found 
iisefiil ; and the passages have been very fully annotated. Words 
which have more than one pronunciation cannot be studied to 
advantage when isolated, and the Glossary affords a means of 
finding most common word% in a Gpntext. 

The mode of transcription adopted is that of the Internationa] 
Phonetic Association in its simplest form as applied to Englisli. 
It is hoped that fof English students it will prove adequate. 
For foreign students it seems advisable to add the following 
notes on the representation of various sounds. The references 
are to sections in the Sounds of SpoTcen English. 

Stops, 

[p, t, k] The aspiration {Sounds, § 22-11 ; § 24-11 ; § 26-11) 
has not been indicated. 

[b, d, g] Initially and finally these sounds are not fully 
voiced, unless they are in contact with voiced sounds in preceding 
or following words. Initially they start voiceless, finally they 
end voiceless. 

[m, n, p] The fact that these sounds are often partly voiceless 
{Sounds, § 22-31 ; § 24-31 ; § 25-31) has not been indicated. There 
is also no indication of the varying quantity. The length of the 
nasals in such words as lamh, man, ring, hand {i.e. final, or before 
final voiced sound) and the lengthening of the preceding, vowel 
are often ignored by foreigners. 

In cases where a nasal has syllabic value, no special sign has 
been used to show this ; the nature of the surrounding sounds 
makes it obvious. Syllabic nasals are therefore written [m, n] 
w'hen followed by a pause, or by a consonant either in the same 
or in the next "word, and [om, on], when a vowel follows — but 
in the pronunciation of many this would more strictly be [ram, 
nn], i.e. syllabic folio-wed .by consonantal m or n. The same 
applies to syllabic P]. 
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Continuards. 

[v, 5. z, ti] Tlie partial unvoicing of these sounds {bounds 
§§ 27‘23, 29’31, 30‘3, STIS) initially and (in a more noticeable 
fashion) finally before the voiceless initial of the next word or 
before a pause has not been indicated. Many foreigners here (as 
in the case of [b, d, g]) tend to make the sounds too sonorous, 
i.e. accompany the articulation with vibration of the vocal 
chords throughout. 

[d^] Many foreigners make the [3] much too sonorous in this 
combination ; others substitute [5] for initial [ds] as also [$] 
for initial [tj]. 

\6, 5] Foreigners often produce excessive friction by putting 
the tongue well between the teeth. 

[a\] No notice has been taken of the voiceless wh {Sounds 
§ 26-22), 

[r] The English r is generally untrilled {Sounds § 32 ' 1 ) ; for 
this the phonetic symbol is strictly [.i]. The fact that after 
voiceless sounds the r may become voiceless has not been 
indicated. 

[ 1 ] If the I is pronounced with the point of the tongue right 
against the teeth (and the back not raised) the effect is unpleasant 
to English ears, especially when the sound is final {Sounds, 
§ 33-02). The fact that after voiceless sounds the I may become 
voiceless and that I often is syllabic has not been indicated. 
When a vo-u-el follows, [al] is written — but in the pronunciation 
of many this would more strictly be [11], i.e. syllabic follow^ed by 
consonantal 1. 

Yoiveh. 

[ai , an] Of the various forms in which these diphthongs {Sounds, 
§ 40-1) appear, those indicated are the safest for foreigners; they 
should, however, bear in mind that the end is by no means 
a close [i] or [u], and that the beginning of [au] tends to [a]. 

[0] This is the peculiar English sound {Sounds, § 43-1), with 
tongue drawn far back and no appreciable lip-rounding. It 
differs materially from the standard French and German [0]. 
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Tlie ■written o in unstressed positions lias values ranging from [o], 
or [o], to [a]. 

[ei] Tlie first part of this diphthong (6'otMwfe, § 41 '3) is not so 
open as the first sound in mV, nor so close as the vo w'cl in h reach 
ete, German Sclmee. The eon pen ns similarly a middle [e], 

[ou] The first part of this diphthong {Sounds, § 44'2) is not so 
open as the first sound in or, nor so close as the vowel in French 
rose, German Rose, 

[i;, 111 '] These soimds {Sounds, §§ 42‘3, 45'2) are not unii'onn 
long vowels in southern English ; see §§ 42‘23, 45'22. 

[i] The short i in fin (strictly [i]) is laxly articulated {Sounds, 
§ 42*1) ; it is not the close sound of i in French fine. The [i] in 
unstressed prefixes and sufiixes, e.g. in hejore, inquire, and in 
very, houses, is a very lax sound, and is not quite the same as 
the lax [i] ; the two vowels in lily are not identical. See § 38*3. 
The vowel in before a word beginning ndth a vowel is a 
more or less tense [i]. 

[ii] The short u is also laxly articulated {Sounds, § 45'). 

[o!, O’, o] Three varieties of quantity (to which correspond 
slight varieties of quality) have been indicated in the case of the 
dull [o] sound. There is also an unstressed vowel intermediate 
between [a] and Qe], heard in deliberate speech, in such words as 
abstain, and. This has not been indicated in the transcription. 

Variations in length conditioned by folloioing consonants. 

Long vowels or diphthongs are shorter before voiceless con- 
sonants than before voiced consonants; and sliort vowels are 
longer before'voiced consonants than before voiceless consonants. 

The shortened long vowel is still longer than the lengthcmed 
short vowel ; consider the following series : — • 

head : heat hid : hit, 
feel: feet: fill : fit, 
rude : root : hood : foot. 

The variations of length conditioned by following consonants 
have not been indicated. 
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In 31 tell Crises as near, nearest: poor, poorest tlie first vowel is 
'ineii (strioily Fi u :] and is followed by [o], wMch is distinct 
•.vheu iho r is not pronounced, but ver}!" faint when the > is pro- 
nounced. In the former case it been printed [ 9 ], in the 
latter ['H. Compare the values of [91 in hears, hear, hearinq. See 
Smmds, §§ -±2-3, 45-3. 

Stress. , 

Tlte rule in the transcription of the International Phpnetio 
Association is to indicate stress by placing an accent before the 
stressed syllable, and this has been adopted in the Sounds. To 
English students previously unfamiliar with the transcription 
tliis seemed likely to be misleading ; and it certainly does not 
catch the eye so well as the method adopted in the Specimens 
and the Glossary, by which heavy type is used to indicate stress. 
Home strilring means of suggesting the peculiar stress of English 
is required in the case of foreigners, who find it particularly 
dilficiilt to acquire. 

Breath pauses. 

Tliree kinds of breath pauses have been indicated. Roughly 
spec, king, the sign | may be regarded as equivalent to a comma, 
li to a semi-colon, and j — 1 to a full stop. 

Pitch. 

No attempt has been made to indicate pitch. ' It is here that 
the voice of an educated speaker of English, or, in default, 
records on a good talking machine, are very helpful. 

The bracketed signs of exclamation and interrogation— (1) 
.’ind (?) — placed at the beginning of exclamations and questions 
ma,y prove useful to the reader. 



SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH TRANSCEIBED 


1 These words of Carlyle (from SaHor Mesartus) are on a liigh 
level of dignity, and should be read aloud in the solemn tone of 
conviction, with full and rather low pitched voice. The trnns- 
cription is characterised by frequency of stresses and of pauses, 
and by the small number of weak forms. 

Time : 4-| to 5 minutes. 

It is of course possible to read the passage more quickly; 
but the transcription here given is an example of extremely 
deliberate and emphatic speech, as far removed from the con- 
versational as possible. 

tui men ai one | ond uou ^aid | — | feist || Sa 
toilw'oin kraiftsman | Sat AviS 0 i(?meid implimant | 
laboiriasli kopka'z Si qiO \ oend meiks ha' mseiiz 
4 1 — 1 venarabl tumii | iz Sa ha id liasnd || krukid | 

kois II ws'riu | notaviSstsendip | laiz a kAuip voitju | 
indifiizibli roial | a3z av Sa septar ov Sis plsenit 
I — I venarabl tui | iz Sa rAgid feis | ail weSa'taend 
8 I bisoild H wiS its ruid intelidsans |1 for it iz Sa 
msenlaik j — | 0) I 

and iivan bikoiz wii 
intriitid 
for AS Ava' 


SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH TRANSCRIBED : 1 


7 


W8Z not tu noti friicbm [ — ^ j (!) jet | toil, on! [ (l)fcoil 
20 on ! II San a't in Sai djuiti ( bii aut ov it hu: mei,j| 

San toilist | fo Si oiltugeSa indispensabl | fo deili 
bred | — j 

a sekiid msen ai,pna | and stil moi baili j — j 
24 him | Im: iz si:n toilii) [ fo Sa spiritjuali indispensabl 
|j not deili bred | bAt Sa bred ov laif | — [ (?) iz 
not hi: tu: in hiz djuiti ? || indevarip toidz inwa'd 
haimani jj riviilip Sis | bai eekt o bai wa:d | 5ru! oil 
28 hiz autwa'd indeva’z | bi: Sei hai o’ lou | — ( haiist 
av oil j wen hiz autwa'd andhiz inwa'd indevar a' wau 
j| wen wi kail neira him artist || not ai^li kraiftsman 
32 ounli j bat inspaia’d ^ipka j (!) hu: j wiS hevnmeid 
impliraant j kopka'z hevu for as ! [ — | if Sa pui“r 
and hAinbl toil || Sat wi: hsev fu:d j] (?) mAst not Sa 
hai and gloirias j toil fo him in rita:nj| Sat hi: hsev lait 
36 I hsevgaidns | friidani ( irnmoitseliti ? j — ( Siiztu: 

I in oil Ssa digriiz | ai ona || oil els iz tjaif and,_dAst 
I wit j let Sa wind blou | wiSar it listid | — | 

Aiispiikabli tAtjip iz it | haueva | wen ai faind 
40 bout! dignitiz junaitid [j ffind hi: j Sat mAst,^toil 
autwa’dli | fo Sa louist av niseuz wonts | iz oilsou 
toilip inwa'dli | fo Sa haiist | — | sAblaima | in 
Sis waild j nou ai nAdip j Seen a peznt seint j) kud 
44 sAtj nau eniws'a bi: met wiS j| sAtj a wau | wil teik 
Si: bask tu naezared itself |! Sau wilt si: Sa splendar 
av he van j sprip fold | from Sa hAmblist depds ov 
a:d ( laik a lait Jainip in greit da:knis j — | 

(i.) In the transcription all stressed vowels have been printed 
ill the same heavy type; but there are some which would 
naturally be uttered with more force than the rest, and these 
may be called “ extra stresses.” Write out the passage in the 
ordinary spelling, indicating the extra stresses by double under- 
lining, and Underlining once the ordinary stresses. 


SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH 


S 

(1) (ii.) Eead the passage and pay particular attention to your 

variatiioiis of pitch. Try to indicate them by a curved line wliicli 
moves above or below a straight line (representing your middle 
pitch), according as your voice rises or falls. 

(hi.) Get some one else to lead tife passage to himself several 
times, until he is familiar with it, and then to read it 
aloud to you. Pay attention to the way in which he pronounces 
of, and, to, the, he, he, we. 

(iv.) Let him read it again, and this time consider the dis- 
Iribution of stresses and pauses. 

(v.) Let him read it once more, and note his variations of 
pitch. 

(vi.) Consider the way in which final (written) r has been 
treated in the above transcription. . 

(vii.) Does the transcription strike you as being, in any detail, 
pedantic or careless ? 

2 The extract from Burke’s Thoughts on the Cause of the Present 
Discontents has been transcribed as though it were taken from 
a speech delivered to a large assembly, and is assumed to bo 
spoken very deliberately, so that every word may be heard by 
" all. The transcription therefore shows extreme care in delivery, 
such as is only suitable in the circumstances suggested. If tlie 
same passage be read to a small circle, the number of stresses 
and pauses would be somewhat reduced, and weak forms would 
be more frequent. This may be regarded as an exercise in 
oratorical speech. 

Time : about 7 minutes. 

it iz indiid in non wei wAudo'ful | Gset sAtJ poisnz 
Jud meik SAtJ dekloreijnz | — | b®t konekjon and 
fsek^ion ot ikwivolont tsimz j iz on opinjon | wit) 

4 hffiz bi'n ks'ofuli inlcAlkeitid j ot oil taimz | bai 
Aiikonstitjui^onol steitsmon | — j '5'o riizoir iz evi- 


TRANSCRIBED: 2 


dont j ~ } wailst men a* liT3kt^tugeS9 j Gei iizili and 
spiidili konijumikeit Gi alaim ov eni iivil dizain 
8 [ — [ Gei fj'r ineibld j fcii fasGam it wiG komaii 

kaunsai | amd^tu opouz it wiG jimaitid strep^ H 
ws'raz I wen Gei lai dispaisi^ j| wiGatit konsoit | oida 
I 0' di.sipliii j| komjii'nikei^aii iz Aiisaitn || kaunsal 
13 difiklt j tend rizistous imprsektikabl | ~ | ws'a 
men O' not akweintid -wiG iit^ aGq’z priusiplz | no'r 
ikspidianst in iitj aGq’z tsebnts | no'f at^od prsektist 
in Gs'a mjuitjual hsebitjuidz and^dispozijnz j bai 
16 d5oint efa'ts in biznis j] uou paisanal kanfidoiis H 
non frendjip || non koman intarest |{ sAbsistig araAp 
Gam 11 it iz evidantli irapasibl | Gjet Gei kan ®kt a 
20 pAblik pait wiG ju'nifonniti j pa'sivfrans [ o'refikasi 
I — I in a konekjn j] Ga moust inkansidarabl msen | 
bai sediij tu Ga weit ov Go houl [ hsez biz vselju j send 
biz ju!s j| ant ov it |] Ga greitist t£elants*a' boulli 
24 Aiisaivisabl tn Go pAldik | — ( non msen | bu' iz not 
infieimd bai veingloiri intu indjuizijBzm || kfsn flseta 
biraself | Gast biz sipgl | Ansapoitid j desaltari | 
Aiisistimsetik indeva'z || cj'r ov pana tu difiit Go sAtl 
28 dizainz | ond junaitid kabselz | ov sembijos^sitiziiz 
I — I wenbsed menkombain j Go gud niAst osoujieit 
[1 els Gei wil foil | wau bai wau ( an Anpitid ssekrifais | 
in 0 kontemptibl strAgl | — | 

32 it iz not iiiAf | in o sitjueiSon ov trAst in Go 
komonweb [ Gset a msen miinz wel tii biz IvAiitri || 
it iz not iiiAf ] Gset in biz siggl paisn | bii neva did 
on iivil selct \\ bot oihveiz voutid okoidig tu biz kon- 
36 [j .end iivon horsegd ageinst evri dizain | witj 
bi' tupribendid tu bi' predsiidip tu Giintorests ov biz 
IcAutri j — I Gis inuokjos and inefektjuol kserokta | 
Got sinnz found opon o plsen ov opolod.^i ondjliskAl- 
10 peipi 1 fodz luizorobli Joit ov Ga maik ov pAblik 
djuiti^j — I Gset djuiti dimoindz and rikwaio'z [ 
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’ (2) Sset wot iz rait | ^ud not ounli bi' meid noun j bAt 


! meid prevolont || Sget wot iz iivil j ^ud not ounli bi' 


■ 44 ditektid j bAt difiitid | — j wen So pAblik man | 


i . omits tu put bimself in o sitjueijn | ov duiip biz 


djuiti wiS ifekt j| it ^ an omijn | Sat frAstreits Sa 


paipasiz ov liiz trAst | oilmoust ez niAtJ [ az if hi 


!i 48 lued foiniali bitreid it | — | it iz Ju’ali nou veri 

; 

i; ra^anal akaunt ov a manz laif | Sat hi haz odweiz 


aktid rait || b^t haz teikn spejl ks'a | tu akt in sAt^ 


a mana jj Sat Mz indeva’z | kud not posibli bi' 


i 52 prodAktiv ov eni konsikwans | — | 

-‘V< 

! aidui notwAiida 1 SatSabiheivjaovmenipaitiz j 

:,K 

Jud liav meid paisuz ov tendar and skruipjulas 

. 

i veitjii 1 sAmwot aut av hjuima ] wiS oil soits av 

, 

i 56 konekjan in politiks j — | ai admit [ Sat piipl 

. 

f friikwantli akwaia [ in sAtJ konfedarasiz | a narou ( 

’{'3 

■ bigatid^ and proskriptiv spirit || Sat Sei ot apt tu 


i sipk Si aidiia ovSa dsenaral gud [ in Sis^saikoraskraibd 


t 60 and paijal intarest | — | bAt 1] ws'a djuiti renda'za 

■ 

kritikl sitjueijan a nesasori wau 1| it iz aua biziiis [ 


tu kiip frii from Si iivilz otendant apon it 1| and 


not j tu flai from Sa sitjueijan itself | — [ if a foitris 

‘ 

64 iz siitid in an Anhoulsam s'a 1| an ofisar av Sa garisan 


1 iz oblaidsd tu bii otentiv tu biz hel^ || bAt hi lUAst 


1 not dizait hiz steijn ] — | evri profejn \\ not 


ikseptip Sa gloirias wAn ov a souldsa | o' Sa seikrid 

' 1? 

i 68 WAn ov a priist || iz laiabl tu its oun pa'tikjula 


. i vaisiz 11 witj j haueva | form nou aigjumant ageinst 


Souz weiz ov laif H no'r a’ Sa vaisiz Semselvz inevitabl 


72 tu evri individjual in Souz profejnz | — j ov sAtj a 

i neitja 1 a’ konekjnz in politiks H eseiijali nesasari | 


r foSa ful pa'foimans ov aua pAblik djuiti jj aksidentali 


laiabl 1 tu didsenareit intu fakjn 1 ~ | komanwelfts 


,i : 76 O' meid ov familiz H frii komon welds | ov paitiz 


oilsou 11 and wi' mei az wel afaim || Sat aua liat jural 


r ^ ' ' * ' ' 

' 




transcribed : 3 


rigaidz eiid^taiz ov blAd j tend inevitabli | tu meik (2) 
men bsed sitiznz |j sez Sset 5a bondz ov aua paiti wifkn 
80 5ouz I bai wi a' held tu aua kAntri | — | 

(i.) Eead this passage (as printed on p. 48) more quickly, as 
you would read it to a friend, tajdng about 4 minutes, or you 
may read only the first section, taking lA minutes. Do this 
several times, and then note in Vvkat respects your reading 
differs from the transcription. 

(ii.) Consider the variations of pitch in 5^oiu’ voice as you read 
Che second section. 

(iii.) Get some one to read the second section aloud (after 
.reading it to himself several times), and criticise (a) his distribu- 
'tion of pauses and stresses, (6) his variations of pitch, (c) his 
use of weak forms. 

(iv.) Bead the third section several times, gradually increasmg 
your speed, but still articulating quite clearly aiftl not ceasing to 
be distinctly intelligible at a distance of 30 feet. You should be 
able to read this section in a little under a minute. 

(v.) Bead repeatedly and then transcribe the passages from 
Chatham, Erskine, Busldn, and Kinglake on pp. 50 to 64, in a 
form suitable (a) for a large audience, (b) for a small circle. 
Utilise them also for exercises similar to those suggested above. „ 
A serious and dignified passage from Hume’s History qfZ 
England^ telling of the last days of Queen Elizabeth, and briefly 
summing up her character. 

Such a passage might be quoted in a lecture, and would then 
in all probability be read in an imj»ressive, almost solemn, 
manner. There would be a slow rate of speech, and consequently 
a smaller number of sounds in a breath group, more frequent 
stresses, and fewer weak forms than in ordinary speech. The 
very wording suggests this— it is literary, not conversational ; 
tluis the first sentence in conversational language would run : 
nA^iq niAt^ ha 2 pnd^d]u®riq 5a rest av 5is rein 


12 SPECIMENS QF ENGLISH 

('3') Particular attention should be given to the form in whicli 
those words which may be strong or weak appear in this passage. 
Perhaps no two lecturers wuld read it in quite the same way, 
and they would differ in this respect as well as in pitch and stress. 
The transcription gives particularly slow and precise speech ; 
it might be a little less precise mthoiit ceasing to be dignified. 
Time : 3 to 3J minutes. 

So rinieinip trEeuzsekJnz ov Si-s rein | O' naitJo 
njmmoros no'** impoitant | — j Sa woi waz kan- 
tinju'd age(i)nst Sa spaenja'dz wiS sakses || asnd in 
4 sikstim (hAndrad and) 6n\ | tiroun opi'a'd bifo' 
mauntdgoi I and meid an 3ebsal(j)u't sarenda j 0 V hiz 
laif and foitjunz | tu 8a kwiiuz maisi ] — ] bAt 
ilizaba^ waz nau inkeipabl [ av risiivip eni seetis- 
8 fsek^n ) from Sis foitjunat ivent ] — | Ji had foilan 
intn a profannd melankali j] witj oil 8i advaintidgiz 
9V ha' iTai foitjun ] oil 8a gloiriz ov ho' prosparas 
rein | wa'r Aiieibl tu aliivieit o'r asweidg | — | ha' 

12 didgek^n haz bi'ii askraibd tu vsirias koiziz j and 
pa'tikjulali tu kampApk^n fa 8a feit av esiks |1 bat 
it waz probabli 8a nsetjural rizAlt av diziiz and ould 
eidg j» — | worn aut bai Sa ks'a'z av steit { ha' maind 
^ 16 had preid sou lop on ha' freil bodi | 8iBt bar end waz 

vizibli aproutjip j] Uiiid 09 kauiisal [ bi'ip asembid [ 
sent 8a kiipa j sedmiral | and sekratari | tu nou ha* 
wil wi3 rigaid tu ha’ saksesa | — | ainsa'd | wi8 a 
20 feint vois | 8set | aez had held e riigl septa | 
dizaia'd nou A8a Seen a raial saksesa [ — | sesil 
rikwestip ha' | tu ikspleiu ho'self rno' pa’tikjulali j| 

Ji sabdgoind | Sset ji wud haw a kip tu saksiid ha || 

24 amd (?) hu; Jud Sajtbi: | hatha' nihist kiuzman ] 8a 
kip ov skots ? I — j bi’ip 8en advaizd bai 8i aitj- 
bijop av kffintabari j tu files ba' ^o:ts apan gad |1 ji 
riplaid j 8at Ji did sou H no' did bo ' rnaind in 8a 
28 liist wonda from him [ — ] ho’ vois sum aifta left 
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TRANSCRIBED : 3 

lis jl liQ' sensiz feild Jj fel intu a li(9a:d5ik sUrnba | (3'' 

witj kantinjuid sAin aua'z |j ajsd p ikspaia'd dsentli [ 

;)2 wiSaiit farffa strAgol o' konvAl^n | in Sa seviitii^ 
jkr av liar eids | imd be foitifif^ av ho rein [ (maitj 
t)Q twentifo!^ j siksti;n hAndrod ond ^ri:) j — j 
34: i5sr a' fju! greit paisonidsiz in histori | hu’ hajv biin 

inoir ikspouzd [ tu bo kselomni ov enimiz | asnd Si 
36 isdjuieijon ov frendz | bseu kwim ilizobod |j eend jet 
b’sr iz sks’osli eiii | hu’z repjutei^i lijnz biin moi 
soitnli ditoimind j bai Si oilmoust junaeniinas ken- 
sent ov posteriti | — | ho' vigo | ho' konstonsi j he' 

40 mtegnenimiti j he' penitreijn ] vid 3 ilons j edres { 
ci'r olaud Se haiist preiziz |j gend opiie not^tu hsev 
bi'ttse'paist ] bai eni peisn Sot eve fild 0 ^rouii | — ] 

0 kondokt les rigeres j les impfrios | end mo'r in- 
44 dAldgnt tu he' piipl || wud hev biin rekwizit [ tu 
foim 0 peifikt kserekte ) — | bai So fois 0\*h9' maind 
I ji kentrould oil he mo'r sektiv end stropga kwoli- 
tiz II auid priventid Sam from rAiiip intu ikses | — | 

48 he' heroizm woz igzemptfrom timeriti | ho ' f rugae liti 
from aeveris | her aektiv tempe from teibjulensi ond 
vein EsmbiSn || Ji' gaidid not ho'self | wiSiikwel k£'®r 
52 or iikwel sekses | from leser infeimitiz || So raivlSip ^ 
ov bjuiti I So dizaior ov sedmireijn j So dselosi ov 
Iav j send So saeliz ov aepge j — ( 

The exercises on this passage (printed on p. 54) might be 
similar to those suggested ior the two pieces which precede it. 

I'lie student should ascertain what changes would be made if 
the passage were read out to a small circle or to a large audience, 
and he will derive benefit from observing how some one else 
reads it. An interesting exercise would be to write a simple para- 
])lirase of the passage, to read this aloud, and then to transcribe it. 

Tlie passages from Alacaulay, Hallam, and Scott, on pp, 66 to 
59, Vkdil be found useful for reading aloud and for transcription. 


u 
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4 The following passage from a sermon, by one whose work 
seems: all too little laiownf is assumed to be spoken from the 
pulpit to a small congregation ; that is to say, no special effort 
is required to make the hearers understand, and the tone of 
voice is natural. It is, indeed, not ordinary conversational 
speech, for that would not suit the dignity and importance of the 
thoughts expressed; but it is also not declamatory, not over- 
dramatic. Hence a moderate number of weak forms, pauses at 
not very close intervais ; but a good many stresses, in accordance 
with the number of important ideas. 

Time : 1-| to If minutes, 

0! ! I hau wi (9ipk SAmtaimz ] bat mAt^ iz gouip 
to bi cIah bai oigonaizip komitiz | and opointip 
ofijlz II 0 ’ fondli houp to ridsenoreit sosaioti wiS 
4 nju: fi'sentjaiziz j njui palitikol oreindsmants | beto 
ledsisleTjn | — | wen So ri'ol niid iz | Sat Sg’o Jud 
bii sAin^meikip ond riimeikip av men (| send bo 
truiist walk wud bii | tu siik te promout ba kAltJa 
8 I ov individjual maindz and halts | — | no’ let as 
dant j bat baet iz oilweiz Sa divainist walk || tu get 
at a maen | and bii ba miinz av ministrip [ in sAm 
, wei -I tu (h)iz hel^^ia groud o’ faina inspireijn || ov 

12 helpip him | in sAm wei j tu dsAsta ^oit a* loftia 
fillip j — I get set a msen | ond send him from ju | 
intu bizi striit and maikitpleis | intu Sa seikal ov 
witj hi iz ba senta | intu So midst ov hiz neibo'z 
16 and frendz [j wiS a greita spirit | wiS a bre^' av 
haia laif in him || send (?) hui keen tel | wot gud ju 
hsBv not staitid and pravaidid fo' ( in duiip Sset? || 

(?) hui kii pridikt I wsTAiitu Sset mei not grou? 

20 ll juhov roit | enihau j fa wAnsinjuolaif | animmoitl 
walk I — I Sa noublist slcAlptja’z and piktjo'z wil 
perij II So noublist Atai'ansiz | Sa noublist pouemz mei 
bi fa'gotan .|| bAt eni pjufrifaiip ot eliveitip ifekt | 


RANSCRIBED: 5 


15 


34 Gei hav hsed apon 9 hjumian soul {[ Saet rimeinz (4) 
j isndjlaiz not | Aiitii Ss hevuz bi’ rimuivd [ — |. 

(i.) Transcribe tiie passage from a sermon on p. 60, after 
reading it aloud several times. ^ 

(ii.) Take a passage from tlie CburcL. of England prayer-book, 
or from any other set prayers 'vvith which you are familiar, and 
read it expressively, avoiding the tendenej' to lapse into mono- 
tone. Try to bring out the full meaning, and then transcribe 
the passage carefully, indicating the stresses and pauses. 

(hi.) Get some one else to read the same passage, while you 
follow his words with your own transcription before you. Notice 
the points of divergence. 

(iv.) Consider the question whether the morsptone in which 
some clergymen read set prayers is to be commended or not, 
and whether all passages from the Bible should be read in church 
at the same rate of speed. 

(v.) If the passage transcribed above were addressed to a 
very large audience, what changes in pronunciation would be 
likely ? 

There is something distinctly conversational about the tone 5 
of this passage from Co^vper ; it rsads like a shorthand report 
of an exceptionally good address. It would not do to take it 
too slowly, and the writer’s words about Professed Speakers are 
a sufficiezit warning not to “ squeeze and press and ram down 
every syllable.” At the same time the language is by no means 
colloquial or commonplace, and there is little room for abbrevia- 
tion or assimilation ; weak forms, however, occur frequently 
in the transcription, and a few more might have been given 
without danger of producing any impression of careless speech. 

Time : about 3 minutes. 
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evriwAU indeA’’8'z t9 liieik (hjimself oz sgriiabl te 
_ sasaiati qz (li)i ksen 1| bat it ofu liffipnz | bat bouz 
kii moust eim at koiivasei^n | ouvaSuit 

4 bs'amaik | — j bou a mien saksiidz || hi $ud not | iez 
iz friikwantli 09 keis ^ ingrous 09 houl to!k tu (h)ini- 
self II fo bast distroiz So veri esns av konvasei^n | 
witj iz toild]) tugeSa | — [ wii ^ad trai ta ki:p Ap 
8 koiivaseijn laik 9 boil ( bsendid tni 9n(d) frou fram 
wAii tu 0i AG9«|i ra 109 0an siiz it oil tu auaselvz | 9nd__ 
draivit bifoir as laik 9 futboil j — j wii Jadlaikwaizbi 
koi^os 1 tu adsept 0a meetar av aua diskois tu aua kAm- 
12 pani [j and not talk griik bifoi leidiz || or av 0a loist 
njui faibilou j tu a miitip av kAiitri dsAstisiz ) — j 
bAt iiA^ip A'ouz a mo’ ridikjulas e'a | ouvar aua 
16 houl konvaseijn |j ban saitn pikju'liseritiz | iizili 
okwaia'd j bat veri difikaltli kopka'd an diskaidid 
j — I in oida tu displei 0iiz absaiditiz | in a truia 
lait II it iz mai preznt jiaipas tu injuimareit SAtJ av 
20 bam I {Bz ci moust komanli tu bi met wib ( — | lend 
faist II ta teik noutis av bouz bafuinz in sasaieti | bi 
astitju'dinsirianz an(d) feisnieiko'z || biiz okAmpani 
evriwaid | wiba pikjuiljagrimeis o' dsestja ||0eiasent 
24 wib a JrAg | an(d) kontradikt wib a twistip av ba nek 
II cir tepgri bai a rai maud | an(d) pliizd in a keipa o 
minjuet step | — | bei mei bi kansido'd az spiikip hai- 
likwinz || amd bsa ruilz av elokwans | a' teikn from 
28 09 postja meika | — | biiz Jud bi kandemd tu kanvais 
I ounli in dAm Jou | wdbjber ouri paisnz in ba 
lukipglais II sez wel az ba smaika'z 9n(d) smaila'z 
32 II hu sou pritili set of bsa feisiz | tageba wib^bsa 
waidz I bai a sAmdip bitwiin a grin and a dimpl 
■ I — I wib^biiz wi mei laikwaiz rsepk | bi afektid 
traib av ininiiks j| hu a konstntli teildp of || ba 
3G pikjuiljo toun av^vois o dsestjo av bsr akweintns || 
bon bei a sAt^ retjid iniiteita'z i| bait | laik bsed 
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TRANSCRIBED ; 5 

peinto'is j fiei a fri:kw8ntli foist^ta rait Se neim Anda 

4ii uo j>ikt \a |j %vi kon dislcAvar eni laiknis | — j: 
iiekst^Lo botiz Ij liu'z elolcjui^an iz absoibd in sekjn 
I Olid hu' konvais tjiifli wi'S^^Ssr aimz an(d) legz |j wi 
mei koDsida Sa pipfest spiika'z j| send faist jj 'Si 

44 enifsetikl jj liu' skwijz and pres and rsem daun 
evri silabi jj wiS iksesiv viiimans and ena'dsi jj 
'Sliz orata'z a riinaikabi fa tSs’a distipkt elokjuiSAn 

45 I tend fois ov ikspre^An jj Sei dwei on Si inipoitnt 
paitiklz “ov” and “Sii” ] and Sa signifiknt 
kandsApkJari “ send ” jj witj Sei siim ta hoik Ap j 
wiS niAtJ difiklti j ant av ‘Ser oun trouts jj an tu 

52 kr^m Sam j wiS non les pein j intu Si i'O'z av Sgr 
oidita'z j — • I Siiz ^ud bi SAfa’d ounli ta siriuds | sez 
it wa! I Si i'a'z av a def nitnn j ^rir a bfrip trAmpit 
jj Sou ai mAs(t) konfes j Sat ai am iikwali afendid 

5G wi5__^Sa wisparo'z o' louspiiko’z jj liu siim fafsensi oil 
Sgr akweintus def jj an(d) kAin Ap sou klous ta ju j 
'Sat Sei mei bi sed ta mesa nouziz wiS ju j — j ai wud 

60 li<«v Siiz orsekjula d 5 entri ablaidsd j to spiik at a 
distns ^ru' a spiikip trAmpit jj or aplai Sea lips tu 
Sa woilz av a wisprip gselari j — | 

(i.) How would tlie first section appear in transcription if 
spoken by wbat Cowper calls an “ Emphatical Speaker ” ? 

(ii.) Tins passage contains many instances of o in unstressed 
syllables, e.f/. society, consider, eloquence. Collect these, and 
consider bow the o is represented in the transcription. 

(iii.) Determine the place of the extra stresses in this passage. 

(iv.) Ask some one to read the passage quickly, and note where 
tlie rendering dilTers from the transcription given. 


i8 SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH 

(5) ('V.) Consider in wliat way the words of- Sir Matthew Hale 

on p^. 63, had best be read to a small circle. IIow fai‘ would 'ireak 
forms, abbreviations, etc., be suitable ? What rate of speed 
would you adopt ? 

(vi.) Express in the language of plionetics the advice contained 
in the words ; “ Be not too earnest, loud, or violent in your 
conversation.” 

6 This extract froim one of the Roger de Coverley essays is 
supposed to be read aloud in a simple fashion, not in any way 
declamatory, but also without excessive shortening. It -would 
' be pedantic to say in line 2 : 

witj ai ksen not foibsio riileitip, 

just as it would jar unpleasantly to substitute [kaint] for [kseiiot] 
in a narrativg passage which has rather an old-world flavour. 
The rate of the speech should for the same reasons be moderate, 
and the pitch fairly level. 

Time : about 2| minutes. 

in auo ritem bourn | wi met wi‘6 o veri od geksidnt 
|j witj ai kasnot fo'bs's rileitnj || bikoizit Jouz j hau 
dizaihos oil hu nouso’ indgo ai j ovgivip (h)immaiks 
4 0 V Ssr istiiin | — j -wen wi war eraivd opon So V9id5 
9V (h)iz isteit || vd stopt at 9 litol in | ta rest au9- 
selvz and aua hoisiz | — | Sa maen ov Sa haus hsed | 
it siimz I bin foimadi a saivnt in Sa naits fsemili 
8 |j gend^ta dm ona tu (h)iz ould maista j| hted sAin 
tairn sins | Aiinoun ta sa' rodsa j put (h)im Ap in a 
sainpoust bifoi Sa doi || sou Sat “Sa naits bed” 

1 2 had hAp aut apou ha roud obaut a wiik [ hifoi hii 
himself njui eiiidip av ?ia m^ta | — | az sum az sa* 
rodsa W9z akweintid wi'S it j] faiiidip 'Sat &’a saivnts 
indiskrejn | prosiidid houllifram afekjon and gudwil 
16 jj hi ounli tould (h)im | Sot hi (h)8d meid (h)im tui 
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TRANSCRIBED : 6 

hai rf koi!i|iliui9nt j — [ and weu Sa felon siimd^ta 
diok j v^set kad hoidli bii 1| ©did wi'S a mo' disaisiy 
Ink j bat it av9z tui greit an oua j far eni man Aiidar 
20 a djuik |j bat^tonld {li)iin at 'Sa seim taim j| Sat it 
mait bi odta'd wiG a, veri fjui tAtJiz j] 0 n(d) Sat hii 
bimself wad bi get Sa t^aids av it | — | akoidi^li | 

24 Gei got a peinta | bai Sa naits direkjnz j tu sed a psir 
av wiska'z tu Se feis jj and bai a iital gegraveijan av 
Sa fiitja'z | ta tfeind 5 it intuSa “sgerisnzhed” | — | ai 
^ud not (h)av noun Sis^stoiri 1| hasd not Si inkiipa 
28 I apon sa’ rod 5 a'z alaitip [ tould (b)im in mai hfrip H 
Sat biz oiia'z bed waz broit baek lais(t) nait | wiS^Si 
odtareijnz Sat bi {b)ad oida'd ta bi meid in it | — j 
apon Sis mai frend | wiS (b)iz juisual t^iaflnis 
32 1 rileitid Sa pa'tikjula’z abAvmen^nd H and oida'd Sa 

bed ta bi broit intn Sa ruini | — j ai kud not fo'be'a 
diskAvarip greitar iksprejnz av inai^ San oidinari 
1 apon Si apfrans av Sis monsti'as feis | Anda witj |j 
36 notwiSstsendip it waz meid ta fraun an(d) stsia j in 
a moust ikstroidinari meena jj ai kad stil diskAvar 
a distnt rizemblans av mai ould frend | — j sa' rodsa 
j apoii siiip mi laif || dizaia'd mi ta tel (b)im truili | 

40 if ai ^^oit it posibl | fa j)iipl ta nou (h)im in Sset 
disgaiz f — j ai at faist kept mai juisual sailans || 
bat apon Sa nait kandsu^rip mi ta tel (b)im jj weSar 
it waz not stil | moi laik (b)imself San a sgerosn jj 
44 ai karapouzd mai kauntinans in Sa best mgenar ai 
kud II and riplaid | Sat niAtJ mait bi sed on bou(9 
saidz I — j 

(i.) Eead this passage (printed on p. 63) mtb pedantic pre- 
cision, and note in wbat respects such a rendering differs from 
that given in tbe above transcription. 

(ii.) Comment on tbe treatment of written initial h (in 
etc.), final f,*and d in and,. 



SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH ‘ 


Indicate your pitcii variations in tlie tn>.t fev seufonco. 
nieaus of a curve (as suggested on p, 8). 


(iv.) Compare the rendering by another person mtJi your own. 

(V.) Read the passage froi Thackeray on p. 65, as you would 
to a small circle When you are quite familiar with it. transcribe 
It ConsideiMvhether the general style of reading should be iust 
the same as m the passage from Addison. 

Wasbmgton Ixvins’s SM-Booh k mitten in a stUe, tiiiiol, 
often approaoies onltured convemtion. The first section of 
the tollomng passage is rather serious in tone, and may be taken 
slowly (80 to 90 seconds); the second section represents a . 

■ 1 narrative, and the pace may accordingly be 

quickened (50 to 60 seconds). ^ 

(!) hau niAtJ | 6a\t ai | hsez iitf ev biiz voliiimz | 
nau ^rAst osaid wib sAtJ indiforons j host sAin 
eikip hed! || (!) hau meni wRri deiz I hau nieni 
4 shiphs naits I |j (!) hau hev Ssr oi^o-z berid bom- 
selvz I in So solitjiud ov selz on kloisto-z ! 11 (t) Ut 
bomselvz Ap from So feis ov msen | on So stil mo- 
blesid feis ov neitjo ! | (!) an divoutid Somselvz to 

8 peinful risaitj ond intens riflekjn ! j j ©nd od I 

(?) fo wot? 1) til okjupai on inj ov dASti felf jj tu haiv 
So taitol ov Ss'o woiks red | nau on Sen j in o fju!t(a(r) 
eids j bai sAin drauzi tjoitjmon o- kgesjuol str^cdo 
iaik maiself || ond in onAS9(r) eids ^ bi lost I iivirto 
rimembroiis ] — ^ | sAtJ iz Si omaunt ov Sis boustid 
immo’t^liti j] o nii'o temporori ruimo j o ioiikl saund 11 
laik So touu ovSffit bel j wit^ (h)az dsAst tould 
oniAij Siiz tauo'z ][ filip Si i'o for o mounTont |j 
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TRANSCRIBED: 7 

20 -wail ai siet ha:f maimOTi?) j half niediteitir) 6i'z (7 ) 

Aiiprofita))] spekjiilei^nz [ wi5 mai bed restip on mai 
liEeml II ai woz OvAmiv) wiS^Si aSo hsend gpon ba 
IvAvoitou I Aiitil ai ajksidentali luisnd So Haisps || 

24 wen ] to mai Ato(r)^ ostoiii^mont | So litl 13111? geiv 
tii: 0 ' ^ri: jo:nz [ laik wAn oweikip from o diip sliip 
jj Sou 0 liAski ipm jj amd ot lep0 biga3n to task j — j 
ot foist its vois woz veri hois an hroukn jj bi'ip mAtJ 
28 trAbld bai o kobweb j witj sAin stjmidjas^spaida bod 
wouvan akros it |i and h^vip probabli kantraektid a 
kould I from lop ikspousa to Sa tjilz an daemps av 
32 Si sebi j — { in a haueva { it bikeim^mo' 

distipkt j| and ai sum faiind it an iksiidipli kan- 
voisabl^litl toum | — [its isepgwids tii bi Ju’o j waz 
rcirSa kweint and obsaliit 1| ond its praiiAnsieiJn 
36 I wot in Sa prezntjiei wad bi diinid baiboras jj 
bAt ai Jal indeva | az fai(r) azai am eil>l [ fa renda(r) 
it in modo'ii j^ailans | — • j 

The exercises already done by the student will have sufficed 
to show him in what way the transcriptions may most profitably 
be studied, and the additional pieces (in ordinary print) utilised. 

It therefore seems unnecessary to add exercises here, or to Nos. 

9 and 10. It will be evident that the more conversational 
character of these passages will justify a quicker rate of speech, 
more numerous weak forms, abbreviations, and assimilations, 
and relatively fewer stresses than would be appropriate where 
the language is more elevated or intended to be heard by a 
large audience. 

Dorothy Osborne’s letter appears here in two forms. The 8 
first rendering is thoroughly colloquial, without being at all 
vulgar. In her letter she is talking familiarly, and if she had 
been a modern girl and had spoken the words instead of writing 
them, this is*a likely transcription of the sounds. At the same 
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SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH 

(8) time it might be well, in reading aloud her letter, to HugQ-cst bv 
the rendering that she belongs to a bj-gone time ; the wordin<r 
IS old-fashioned, and some precision of speech may l)e introduced 
to give the same effect. The second transcription gives this 
more precise rendering, , , 

Time for the first rendering : 35 to 40 seconds ; for the second • 
60 to 70 seconds* ^ 


FIRST RENDERING 

So dei ai Jud (h)8v risiivd joa leto ] ai woz invaitid 
ta dain at a ritj widoiiz |[ hu-m ai ^ipk ai waus toiild 
ju ov I and ofad mai saivis j in keis ju 0Q\t fit ta 
4 nieik adresiz Ss'a || an(d) Ji waz sou kaind | and in 
sou gud hjuima | Sat if ai (h)ad h^d eni kamijn | n 
Jud (h)ey Bolt it a veri fit taim ta spiik | — 1 wi 
hsed a hjuid5 dina || hbu kAmpani waz ounli av 
8 har oun kindrid | hat ar in Sa haus wih (h)a ( and 
wot ai broit || bat Ji'z brouk luis fram on ould mizrald 
hAzband [ hat livd sou lop | \i triples | if <[i dAzn(t) 
meik heist | ^iil not htev taim ta spend wot (h)i left 
j I Jiiz ould I an(d) waz neva hasnsam jj and jet 
iz koitid 9 dauzn(d) taimz mo: | han ha greitist bjuiti 
in ha waild wud hi: | hat h®dnt a foitjn [ — | wi 
16 kudnt iit in kwaiat | fa ha leta'z on(d) preznts | hat 
keim in from piipl | hat wudnt (h)8v lukt apon (h)8 
I wen hei (h)ad met (h)a j if ji (h)8d bi-n left 
pn-al — 1 


SECOND RENDERING 

ha dei ai jud haev risiivd jna leta [ ai woz 
invaitid tu dain aet a ritj widouz || hinrn ai I'fiplc 
ai WAUS tould jui ov [ send ofa'd mai ,sa?vis j in 
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TRANSCRIBED : 8, 9 

4 kei:s jii: fh\t fit ] tu meik adresiz Ss'a |j send Jii woz (S'! 

sou kaind | a;nd in sou gud (h)ju:mD jl Sset { if ai 

lufid hsed eni komijan | ai ^ud hsev 0oit it j a rei’i 
fit taini tu spiik ] — j wii hsed a hjuids dina j| 

5 Sou Sa IvAmpani woz ounli pv har oun kindrid | Sset 
o;i' in Sa haus wiS liai j send wot ai broit || bAt Ji: 
iz brouk lu!s from an ould j mizarabl | hAzband ] Sset 
livd sou bp j Ji! ^ipks | if Ji: daz not meik heist | ^ii 

12 not liffiY taim tu spend wot hi|^ left | — | Ji! iz 
ould 1 send woz neva bgendsam |] send jet iz koitid a 
6'auzand taimz moi | Seen Sa greitist bjuiti in Sa 
weild wud bii ) S®t hsed not a foitjun j — j wii kud 

16 notiit inkwaiat j foSaleta'zsendprezants 1 Ssetkeim 
in from piipl | Sset wud not hsev lukt apon hai j wen 
Sei hied met hai | if jii hsed biin left puia ] — | 

This short example from Jane Austen of conversation between ^ 
educated people contains a number of weak forms. Few readers, 
perhaps, mil quite agree in this respect : some, for instance, 
would preserve every initial Ji in Ms, Mm, etc. ; others might 
prefer to read [kcunt] for cannot, [its] for it is, [diznt] for does 
'not. The transcription given represents my own way of reading 
the passage. 

Time : a little more than a minute. 


“ ai hav iiou rait ta giv mai apinjan ” | sed 
wikam | “sdz tu iz bi’ip agriiabl or A^awaiz || ai 
am not kwolifaid ta form wAn jj ai hav noun im tui lop 
an tui wel [ ta bi' a fs'e d 5 Ad 5 1| it iz imposibl fa mi: 
ta bi impaijl ] — | bat ai biliiv jar apinjan av im 
wud in d 3 enaral astonij |j an pabmps ju wud not 
ikspres it kwait sou stropli eniwer els || hi'a ju or in 
jor oun faemili ” [ — j 

“ apou mai waid | ai sei nou moi hi'a 
sei hi eui baus in Sa neibahud 
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SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH 

(9) iz not ot___o!lJatkt in haifodjo jj e\'ribodi :iz disgAstid 

12 wiS iz praid j| ju wil not faind im mo! feivrabli 
spoukon ov Ijai eniwAH ” | • — [ 

“aiksBnotpritend^tobi sori” I sodwikom I uiftor 
16 9 Jolt intorApJn |1 “Sat Mi jo- Sateni mam j Jod not 

bi estimeitid bijond See dizaits j] bat wiS him [ ai 
biliiv I it dAz not ofn lifepu ] — j Sa Availd iz 
blaiiidid bai iz foitjan and katisikwans ] o’ fraitrid 
SO bai iz hai an^ impouzip maena'z j and siiz im ouiili 
az i tjuiziz ta bi siin ” [ — ] 

“ ai Jad^teik im j iivan on mai slait akweintns j 
ta bi' an iltempa’d maen ” | — j wikam oiinli Juk iz 
24 hed j — { 

10 One of the famous Brer Rabbit stories, which one boy is 
supposed to tell another. This is an example of quick and 
careless, but not vulgar, speech. The examples of simplification 
and assimilation deserve study; they ai'e typical of colloquial 
speech. 

Time : l^ to 1| minutes. 

(tom) mista rsebit waz woikip alop WAn dei | wiS 
iz fain buji toil j and— 

(frsepk) (!) bat tarn! | rasbits teilz a kwait 

4 Joit I -1 I '' 

(t >ra) (?) mi ai telip ba stoiri j or a ju: ? [ — | 

5 (fraepk) (!) pliiz gou on tom ! j| bis nebit hted a fain 
teil 1 — I 

(t-mi) jes i haed | a fain buji teil jj and sez i waz 

8 gouip alop 1 i soi mista foks j . — [ 

(frtepk) nid i rsen owei veri kwikli | (?) didan i ? 

!-r 

(tom) nou j Sei wa frenz | — j mista foks waz 
k^eriip a big bseg a fij | — | mista rsebit sed 'j 


TRANSCRIBED: 10 


I '2 " (Tj hail d 5 a dus mista foks ? jj (!) wot a lot a fi$ ! j 

(?) ws ’0 dju keetj (S)am'?''’ j — j 

“('!) hiepi ta si: ju mista rsebit! j — j jes Sei a: 
li) fain fi^' jj ai koit arn in ba pond ni'a h’a wild” | — j 
‘■(j) ai spouz ju wa jijip f^sevral aua'z?” [ — j 
“ (!) oudi’.a non ! | its veri i:zi to knat j (h')om” j — | 

“ ( ?) lian dju du: it '? ’’ ) rust mista rsebit jj fo(i‘) i woz 
20 I'cri fond a fij j — | 

“ wel j ai SO! a tri: bat od foilan ii\f;a b'a woita | an 
ai sset on it j wib mai teil in b’a wo:ta 1| bo pondz ful 
a fij } on WATi oifta^anAba keim n bit ba bs’o_, 0 v mai 
2t toil |j ai dru! it aut iitj taim | an bsts ban ai koit 
(b)om ” ( — I an ben mista foks sed gudbai j — | 
bk‘t seiui iivnip mista rcebit went^to bo pond j an 
28 i sum SO! ba failan tiii j — | hi sset on it j wib iz fain 
buji teil in ba woita ) — j ])ifo: loij i fel osliip j ~ | 
nau it woz on o:lIi koul nait [j it frouz on ft-ouz |j ba 
32 houl pond waz kAvad wib ais | — | in ba midi a ba 
nait mista rasbit wouk Ap | — j 

hi sed j “(!) ba'z^sAmfhij on mai teil ! ” | an i 
36 puld jj “(!) its a veri big fij j aim jo! !” j on i pnld 
ogen jj “(!) its a veri strop fijj tu: ! | an i geiv aiiAba 

pul I’agreit bigpul j — j (!)rlf,a!k ! jj (!)kr8ej ! j ~ | 

(!) po: mista rsebit j — j 
40 (fnepk) (?) di: pul iz teil aut a bi ais? || 

(tom) nou j bmts d.^As wot i didn du: jj an bsets 
wai raebits htev sAtjj litl teilz j — | 

(i.) Rcwr'ite this passage as yon think it would sound if read 
aloud by a refined lady. Check your transcription by asking a 
lady to read the dialogue (p. 74). 

(ii.) Ask a boy to read tlie dialogue aloud, aftoj‘ reading it 
several times to himself ; tell him to speali: as he ivould if he 
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SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH 


(10) were talking to a friend. Notice in what respects liis rendering 
differs from that given above, 

(hi.) Note particularly his treatment of (written) fliuil r in 
for he was (1. 19), one after amiher (L 23), the hair of my tail (1, 24). 
Test as many persons as possible with regard to their pronnneia- 
tion of a a jar of jam, a fair of trousers, the war in the East. 
Determine (a) whether they pronounce the r ; [h) whether the}' 
notice anythmg peculiar when you pronounce the words without 
the r. (In maldng this and similar inquiries always introduce 
the word in a sentence, and do not give any iadication as to 
what sound yon are interested in.) 

(iv.) Write a short simple dialogue between two children you 
know, and transcribe it in the form in which you think they wiU 
be likely to speak it. Let them learn it off by heart, and then 
compare their rendermg with your transcription. 

Passages llA and 11b are given as esamxffes of very colloquial 
speech, and as such will repay study : they suggest in what 
way words are shortened and sounds assimilated for the purpose 
of economising effort. Speech of this kind may be called 
careless or slipshod, but there is nothing vulgar about it. Even 
the most precise speakers, when tired or ill, give up some of 
then' precision ; and ordinary educated speakers, when in a 
hurry or for other reasons, not infrequently use these sliortened 
forms. Extreme cases of shortening are found when the tongue 
is heavy and the mind fogged (by alcohol or otherwise), and tlie 
meaning is often somewhat difficult to ascertain, as may be seen 
in 11c, 

It is obvious that passages 11 a and 11b must be spoken 
quickly ; if they are taken slowly, the result is ludicrous. 

llA fju doiint horiAp | wil bi leit fo '5o trein || (?) fju 

got jo I’Ag? 1 itl bi koul toiiait [ — j (!)b'8'o ! | wir 


TRANSCRIBED ; IIA, IlB, IIC 

of 0 t la:c;t | — j (!) fo gudnis^seik M k\vik__^k£ebi ! 
4 { — j wiv ounli got siks niinits |{ jui luk a'.fto So 

lAgid 5 I wail ai get So tikits j — [ tur seki} sipgl to 
dAroin [ — I (!) poito ! j ('?) kn ju faiud os tu! 
komosiitsi |j Ssetl | — (!) well j Sset woz o 
8 kloiis Jeiv [ — | (!) ki'o boi ! | (!) gi mi o gloub ! j] 
.('?) lieevn ju got So spejl jet '? j] (!) nevo maind ! | ju 
kp giv it mi oil So seim | — j 

• 

ai jt laik to non u tuk mai sizoz j| ‘Sei wo k\yait on 
oiil ps'o j bot bei wo gud iiiAf^fo kAtip peipo j on 
4 S’sets wot ai juizd (9)0111 fo' | — | Ss'o not in Sso juisl 
pleis j on ov kois | noubodiz tAtjt (9)am j — ] its 
mous provoukip j — j ou ! | jul Jet mi lifev ouaS'o 
ps'o ji Siets veri gud ov ju | bot it dAzn solv 9o mistri 
8 j — j ai spouz dseinl sei it woz bo least || kaits mei ov 
0 teist fo krokri { bot wai Soi jt gou fo sizaS iz bijoiid 
mil I — I ou ! I aim^meikip tui niAtj ov o fAS | sem 

12 ai j| Slots d 5 AS laik o 'vvumon |i ju kaui sii 1 bat wot 
aiks'ofo [ izn(d) on oulps'o^ov sizoz | botSoseikrid 
koiz ov taidinis \\ “(!) seikrid fidlstiks !'' (?) djui sei? 
II wel ! 1 ai sem sopraizd | — j 

“(1) aimnotzrAp ! 1| fenimiensez aimzrAp j (!) pAuj- 
ized 1 j| aimnotizfflkli wot^okoilo tatototoulo |j bot 
koijainou j wenvsednAf” \ — [ [iz osistid intu 
4 0 kseb ]| ksebi aisks] 

“(?) wg' djo liv?” I — j 

“(?)liv? j (?) wg'dailiv ? ( twensemkwiizrou- 
brikson” ) — j 

8 “ (?) ei ? ( (?) wot sei ? (j (!) se'it ogin ! ” [ — [ 

“ twejebm kwizroubriksii ” I — [ 

“ (!) ai sei j oul mam ! j (?) kn jo spel it ?” j — j 
“(?)sp split? I (!)waisio!nli! | kwii zroubrbrbr j (!) 

13 aitidfiaitai aitaitai !” J — ( 


2S SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH 

12 The following passage is taken from A Clmstmas Carol by 
Dickens, and is selected as an example of narra,tive combined 
with dialogue. The transcription is intended to re[)rescnt the 
pronunciation of one who is reading the story in the home circle, 
ill a natural way, without ajiy such attempt at effect a.s would 
be more auita,ble for a jmhlic stage. The narrative is given in 
an ordinary conversational tone ; som3 would retain the [hj’s 
which I have bracketed, others would drop them. In the 
speeches of Bob Crjtchit and his family it would not be un- 
natural to suggest slightly the class to wdiich they belonged by 
“ dropping h’s ” and making a few other changes ; but I should 
not be inclined to give an exact reproduction of what probably 
• was their pronunciation. Wlien the Spirit speaks, his words 
are given slowly and impressively ; hence his speeches contain 
many stresses and hardly any weak forms. 

poh^psitwoz b'opleso | bo gud spirit haed | in Jouip 
of ‘Sis pauor ov hiz j| or els it woz (h)iz oun kaiiid | 
dsenoros | haiti | neitjo 1| oncl (ii)iz simpodi wiS oil 
4 pu'o men || Sot led (h)im streit to skruidsiz klaiks 
I — I fo Seir (h)i went j] on tuk .skru!d 5 wi<S (h)im | 
houldip tu (h)iz roub j — j oud on So drejould ov 
So do! I ‘So spirit smaild j] on stopt___to bles bob 
8 krset5it.s dwelip | wiS^So .spripldipz ov (b)iz toitj 
I — I (!) ^/ipkoA^ Saet ! | — | Itob hasd bat fiftim bob 
0 wide himself || hi pokitid on ssetodiz hot fiftim 
kopiz ov (h)iz kristjoii jieim | — j on jet So goiist ov 
12 krismos preznt | hle.st (h)iz foirumd haus | — | 

Sen Ap rouz misiz krsetjit | krsetjils waif | drest 
aut hot pu'oli in o twai.s toind gaun |1 hot breiv in 
ribnz ] witj d t^iip | on meik o gudli jou fo .sikspons |j 
16 on Ji leid So klo^^ | osistid liai liilindo krsetjit | sekiid 
ov (h)o' doito'z I odsou breiv in ribnz |j wail muisto 
piito krmtjit | plAiidsd o fodc into So soi.spon ov 
poteitouz 11 on getip So koino'z ov (h)iz 'mon.stros 
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TRANSCRIBED : 12 

i ij bobz praivit propoti j konfeid opon (h)iz 

•sAii on.l e'o } in onor ov bo dei [j iritii (h)iz mau/^ U 
ri(.!-,oi.yt^t.o faiiid (li)iiiiself sou gaelontli otaio-d i ond 
jenid^ta Jou (h)iz linin ( in ba fsefaiiabl padcs I ~ I 
t ou nau j tu: smode k^at^its |.boi on gad | keim tendn 
m I sknmiip j bot autsaid ba beiko-z | bei {h)0d smelt 
ba guis I an^nomi it fa Ssr oun {| an baiskip in 
^ l^gzu'nas ^o:ts av seids ^nd Aujan | bi-z kratjits 
damp abaut Go teibl j and igzodfeid ma:sta pLo 
knatSit ta ba skaiz || wail hi; |j notpraud j odbou 
(h)i/ kola nrah tjonkt (h)ini \\ blur ba faia J Antil 
bo slou pateitouz j bAblip Ap | nokt laudli at ba 

so.spu Iid 1 to bi let aut an pirld j j 

“(?) wot oz evo got jo' preSos faiSo Sen?" || sed 
mxsiz WtSit II ..(!) on j,. ^aSo | taini tim? ||on 
maiflo wozn(d) 02 ioit kri,„„o, j,; j " 

an aua” j — [ S' 

9Z S/Ipluk ■' ” " 

■ “(!) (Ii)il0'z moido I mASo!” || kraid So tui 
]Ap kratjits II “(I) hura: | Se-o'z sAtJ 0 guia | 

(i. “J'i'T 1 ’’^" ■ w I ““ I (h)au leit 

0^' k “'s^ kratSitllkisiD (hlorodAzntaimz 

ofiskzw f- I 

“wild 0 dill o(y) ,yo,k to flnij Ap l0!s(t) naif || 

7 .nl” 7 -! 1" 

“ wel ! I novo maiiid | sou lop oz ju ai kAm ” || sod 
ms.z kr.ts>t II oit 30 daun bifo; So faio ka] 
uLa j on (}i;rsy 0 worm | lo: bles ja i” j _ i 

“0)“»«Mul|(!)Se.o.zfa,S9kAmin!»||kraid5o 

u. JAD kratiite I hu W0(r) evriwsT ot wans B 
(!) liaid nnirdo haid ! ” | __ | " 
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(12) 56 sou men 00 hid. (h)o'self |j oud iu keim lit! liol) | So 

farSo II wi'S ot liisfc 0ri: fiit ov kAmfoto | ikskluisiv ov 
friuds I hserjiD daun bifoir im ]| oud (h)iz 0redb8O 
IdouSz daind Ap on brA^t | to luk siizoiiobl (| on taini 
60 tini opon (b)iz Jouldo j — t olaxs fo taini tini | hi 
boir 9 litl ki'AtJ I on hsed iz limz sopoitid bai on 
aio'n freim | — | 

“ C?) wai ws'o'z auo maido?” |j kraid bob krsetjit | 
64 inkipraund I" — | 

“ not IvAmip ” II sed misiz kraetjit | — | 

“ (!) not kAinip ! ” || sed bob || wi&’ o SAdn diklenjon 
in (h)iz hai spirits || for i (h) 0 d biin timz blAdho's j oil 
GS So wei from tjait^ || an (h)9d kAm houm rsempont 
I — I “ (!) not kAraip opon krisraos dei I ” | — | 
mai0o didn(d) laik to sii (h)im disapointid || if it 
war ounli in dsouk | — | sou keim aiit prernotju'oli 
72 from brliaind Go klozit___do' | on rsen iritu (h)iz aimz || 
wail So till jAp lo’ffitjits hAsld taini tim |1 on boir im 
of intu t5o w'o5(h)aus | Sat (h)i mait hi'o So pudip sipip 
in So kopa 1 — 1 

76 “('?) on (h)au did litl tim bi(h)eiv?” || ais(k)t 

misiz krsetSit 1| wen Ji (h)ad rselid litob on (h)iz kri- 
djuiliti I on bob (h)ad hAgd (h)iz doito tu (h)iz baits 
kontent | — | 

“'oz gud az gould” || sed bob || “on beta j — | 
sAmau i gits 0oitfl ,| sitip bai imself sou niAtJ || an 
dipks So streindsist 0ipz ju evo hold | — | i toul mi | 
kAmip oum | Sot i (h)oupt So piipl soi im in So tjoitj 
84 II bikoz i waz o kripl || on it mait bi pleznt^tu am | ta 
rimemba | opon krismas dei | hui meid leim l^ega'z 
woik I on blaiu(d) men sii ” | — | 

bobz vois waz trerajulos | wen (h)i tould Som Sis || 


TRANSCRIBED: 12 


''2 kt'iui taiui i-irn | onAt'^o \ve;d woz^^spoukn |] 

i.'koitifi bai (Ii)iz brAOor on. sisto j tu bisakl 

ba faia jj au wail bob j| toniii) Ap (h)iz IcaFs jj az if j 
(!) pu'3 felo ! j oei wo' keipabl ov bi'ip nieid moi Jasbi 
96 II kampauridid saiu liQt miksJr^Q in a dsAg | wiS dsin 
©n lemanz ]| ©n staid it raund on rannd | on put it 
on So hob to sima jj maista piito an So tu: jiibikwitos 
100 Jap krffitjits | went___to fetj bo guis jj wiS witj 5’ei sum 
ritoind in liai prosejn j — } * 

sAtJ 0 l:)AsaI insjuid | bat ju mait (h,)av do\t o guis { 
So rsu’ist ov oil boidz jj o feSo’d finoininon | to wdtj o 
104 bl^k swan woz a mfetor av kois jj and in trun9 | it 
woz^sAUi^ip veri laik it j in Sset haus j — j misiz 
krcetjit meid bo greivi | redi bifoilnend in a iitl 
108 soispn I hisip hot jj niaista piita msejt Sa pateitouz | 
wi'S . inkredibl viga jj mis bilinda swiitnd Ap Si 
aeplsois II maii9a dAstid So hat pleits || bob\ik taini 
tini bisaid (h)im in a taini koino at Sa teibl jj So tui 
112 Jap kradjits set^tje’o’z for evribodi j not fagetip 
Samseivz jj on mauntip gaidapon Sea pousts || krsemd 
spuinz intu Sea mauSz jj lest Sei Jed ^riik fa guis'j 
116 bifoi Sea tain keim ta bi lielpt | — j at laist Sa dijiz 
wo' set on j an greis waz___sed | — j it woz^saksiidid 
bai a bre^^lis poiz | az misiz Imntjit | lukip slouli oil 
alop So kaivipnaif | prips'ad ta plAiidg it in Sa brest 
120 j — I bat wen Ji did j an wen Sa lopikspektid gA^ 
av stAiip iju'd foi^ jj waii maimor av dilait j arouz oil 
raund Sa bold jj and iivan taini tiui j iksaitid bai Sa 
tu: jAp krietjjits j biit on Sa teibl wiS^Sa heendal av 
124 (h)iz naif j an fiibli kraid | “(!) hurai !” | — j 

Ss'o ne-s'O woz SAtJ a guis j — | bob sed (h)i 
didn(d) biliiv Ssr eva waz sAtJ a guis kukt j — j its 
tendanis an tleiva j saiz on tjiipnis j wa' Sa d'wmz av 
128 jirnivaisal oadniireiSu ] — | iikt aut bai Si seplsois an 
insert pateitouz | it waz a safijnt dino fa Sa haul 
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fsemili j| indiid | £bz misiz krsetfit sed j wiS greit dilait 
j so'veiir) WAii smoil setsin ov a boiin opoii Sa di^ | 

1 52 ( !) Sci hsedud et it oil at laist ! j — j jet evriwAu (lijod 

hfi3d iiiAf }j an So jApgist Imetjits in po'tikjula [ wa* 
stiipfc in seids and Atijan tOr.Si aibrauz | — | bat nan 
136 I (5a pleits bi'ip tjeindsd bai mis bilinda ] misiz krastjit 
left (Sa ruim oloun j tu; naivas ta bs'a witnisiz |j ta 
teik Sa pudii) Ap j an blip it in j — j 

(!) sapouz*it Jad not bi dAii iiiAf 1 jj (!) sapouz it 
140 Jad breik in tainip aut ! |j (!) sapotiz SAinbadi (ad 
(h)av got ouva So woil av Sa bEekjaid ] on stoulaii 
it j wail Sei wa' ineri wrS_^Sa gins ! jj a SApaziJau at 
wit( So tui jAp knntjits bikeini livid [ -— | o'l soits 
144 ov horo'z wo' sopouzd | — | 

(!) halou ! I (!) a greit_^diil av stiim ! || Sa pudip waz 
aut av So kopa j — | (!) a sineljaik a wojipdeii |1 
Saet waz So klo6* | — [ (!) a smel Jaik on iitiphaiia 
148 and a peistrikuks | neks(t) do: tii iit( A'5'a | wiS a 
loindrisiz ncks(t) do: toS8et!||(Sset waz Sopudip | — | 
in half a minit misiz kraetjit ento'd |j flA(t ] bat 
152 smailip praudli jj wiSjSa pudip j laik a spekldk^uon- 
boil I sou hold an faim | bleizip in liaif a kwoito'ii ov 
154 ignaitid brsendi | on l)idait wiS krismas holi | stAk 
intu Sa top j — | 

(!) ou a wAndaf(u)l pudip ! j bob krist^it sed j on 
15G .kaimli tu: [ Sat (li)i ligaidid it oz So greitist sakses 
otjiivd bai misiz krset(it | sins Ss'a mseridj | — | 
misiz knet(it sed j| Sat nau So weit waz of (b)o’ 
inaind j (i wad konfes | (i (b)od Inmi (li)o’ dauts ob'aut 
160 So kwontiti av^fiaua [ — | evribodi bsed sAm^^ip ta 
sei obaut it || bat noubodi sed o' 6'o:t j it waz at^oil a 
small pudip for a la ids fsemili | — | it wad (h)ov 
bill! Uset berisi taduisou | — j eni krsetjit wad (li)ov 


TRANSCRIBED : 12 


uo lici:(9 svrept j 011 'Go faia meid Ap | ■ — 1 60 kompaimd (12) 
in ^0 {l5Ag lii’iij teiatid on Icansido’d paifilit i| ^epl^ 

ICi':S 011(1 orhidfjiz \VQ' put opon ft’a teibl j and a jAvlful 
;»v tJesuAt.s an iSo faio j — [ Sen ad Sa krgetjit fsemili 
dru: ninnd Sa haif> Jj in wat bob ki'fetjit koild 0 
172 vsadd j ruiaiii) ha:f 0 waii [j and at babkrsetjits elbou 
stud Sa feemili displei ov glais j| tu: tAmbla'z | and 0 
kAsta'dlvAp wiSaut 0 hasndl | — [ Siiz held Sa hot 
17G stAf i’l'oiu Sb d, 5 Ag haueva | az wel a« goixldii goblits 
wud (h)av dAti |j on bob saivd it aut wiS biimip luks jj 
wail S'a tJesnAts on Sa faia spAta-d an krsekt 
lioizili ( — j Sen bol> propouzd |j 
180 •' (!) a nieri krismos tu as od j mai di:a'z ! | (!) god 

bles os” j| witj od Sa fsemiii riekoud | — | 

“(!) god bles as evri wau!” H sed taini tim j 
184 Sa la:st av oil | — j hi saet veri klouB tu (h)iz 
foiSa'z^^said j apon (h)izlitlstud j — j bob field (h)iz 
wiSa'd litl hseiid in hiz H az if (h)i lAvd Sa tjaild j an 
188 wijt^^ta ki:p (h)im bai (h)iz_said j an dredid Sat (h)i 
mait bi teikn from (h)irn j — j 

“(!) spirit!” j sed skmids | wiS an intarest hi 
190 (h)0(i neva felt bifoi [ “(!) tel mi if taini tim 
wiljiv!”li 

192 ‘‘ ai sii a veikant sid ” II riplaid Sa gonst II ‘‘dn Sa 

puM tjimnikonia || rend a krAtJ wiSaut an ouna | 
ke'afuli prizaivd j — | if Si:z 5®douz riraein An- 
odta'd bai Sa fjuitja ,|| Sa tjaild wil dai ! ” | — [ 

196 “ (!) nou non ! ” |] sed skruid5 || “ (!) ou non j kairid 

spirit ! j (!) sei hi wil bi speia'd 1 ” | — | 

“if Si:z J®douz rimein Anodta'd bai Sa fjuitja || 
iiAn ASa I ov mai reis ” || ritaind Sa gonst [j “ wdl faind 
200 him hi:a ( — j (I) wot Sen ? || if hi: bi: laik tu dai j| 
hi: hied lieta du: it j| teud___dikri;s Sa saiplas popju- 
leiSan” 1 — 1 

skrnids liAp (h)iz hed | ta hi'a hiz oun wa:dz 
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SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH 

kwoutid bai 5a spirit i| an waz ouvskAm 
penitns an grid j — | 

(!) msen ! jj sed 5o gonst j| “if msen ju; ])ii 
bait I not sedamient [| (!) foibsia 5int wikid ksent ij 
x^ntil jui hffiv diskAva'd j^wot 69 saiplas h I feud 
wsir It iz ! I — I (?) -v^dl juj disaid | wot men fel 
liv j wot men dai? | - [ it mei bi: || Sset I in 5b 
salt oy hevan | jm ai mo: waidlis fend les fit tu liv 11 

Sten miljanalaik 5is pu'a msenz t^aild | | (!) ou 

god ! I (!) tu biia 5i insekt on ba liif j jironaunsin on 
5a tui niAtJ laif | amAij biz bApgri Iu-aSo-z in 5a 
dAst! I — j skru!d5 bent bifoi Sa gousts ribimk 11 
an tremblip kaist (h)iz aiz apon Sa graiind 11 bat (h)i 
reizd bam spiidili | on lii^rip (h)iz oun neim I — I 
;‘ (!) mista skruids! ” (j sed bob 1| “(!) ail giv ju 
mista skruids | 5a faunda(r) av 5a fiist ! ” I ~ I 
“ Of So faund9(r) av 5a fiist j indiid ! ” |I kraid misiz 

(h)i.a 1 aid giv (b)im a piis a(v) mai maind I ta fiist 
opoii II an(d) ai (h)oup (b)i:d (li)fev a gud spitait for 
It I — I 

“(!) mai diia!” || sed bob |1 “(!) 5a tjildran ! I 
(!) knsmas dei ! ” | — | ' 

“it Jud bi tomes dei | ai (»)m Joi” || sed Jii || “on 
mtS™dnpksSi(h)eW8vsAtSonoud3os | stindji I 

bold I Anfiilip masn az mista skrud !5 | | (!) ju 

nou (h)i iz | robat ! [| noubadi uouz it beta 5an iu' 
dui I (!) po: fela!” ( — I ' 

(!) “mai dual ”11 waz bobz maild ainsa \\ “kris- 
masdei!”j~( 

“ail dripk (h)iz (h)el0 fa jo: seik-an 5a deiz ” It 
sed misiz krietSit ll _“not fa biz | (!) lop laif tu 
(b)im ! I (!) a nieri krismas and a (h)a 5 pi n(j)u' 

dZt i'” f- 1 


TRANSCRIBED: 12 


t^ildron rlrKiT)k <59 toust a;fto (b)9 | — j it 
lV'< i 0 :st ov Ss’o prosi:dii]z | witj h:-ed uou liaitiiiis in 
it i — j taini tim driepk it laist ov o:I |[ bot (h)i 
di(ln(t) ks'o tApiis for it j — | skruids woz bi ougo 
ov So fsemili H Sa merijan 9 y, (h)iz neim ka’.st 9 dcnk 
Jsedou on So paiti ] witj woz noWispeld fo ful faiv 
minits j 1 

(i:ftor it (h)od pa:st owei | Sei wo' ten tairaz merio 
Son ]:>ifo! jj from So inii'O rilid ov sfouidf, So beilfiil 
bi'ip ddn wiu j — | bob knetjit tould Som j hau 
(h)i ha^d 0 sitjueijon in (}i)iz ai fo inaisto piito jj witj 
wod blip in I if obteind | ful faiv on sikspons 
widdi j — j Sotu: jAp knntjits ladt^trimendosli | ot 
Si aidiio ov pi’.to’z bi’ip o msen ov biznis jj on piito 
(h)in!self — lukt ^oitfoli ot So faio j frorabitwiia (h)iz 
kolo i| oz if (h)i v'O’ diliboreitip | wot po'tikjulo in- 
vestmonts (h)i Jad feivo jj wen (h)i keim iifcu So risiit 
ov Sivt biwildorip inkom j — j inai^o | bn woz o 
pad' oprentis ot o milino'z || Sen tould Som | wot 
kaind ov weik Ji hfed^to dui | ond hau meni auo^z Ji 
wodvt ot 0 stretj j ond hau Ji nient^to lai obed ta- 
vn.ovou raoinip j for 0 gud lop rest || tomorou bi'ip 9 
holidi Ji paist atouni j j oilsou hau Ji (h)od siin 
9 kauutis 9nd a loid ] saui deiz bifoi jj ond hau S 9 
loid I “woz niAt^ obaut 9z tod 9z piito” j — j ot 
witj piito puld Ap (h)iz kolo sou hai jj Sat ju kudnd. 
(h)9v siiu (b)iz bed | if jud biin Ss’o | — | oil Sis 
taini Sa tJesriAts on So dsAg | went raund on rauiid jj 
on baionbai Seibied a sopjjobauto lost^tjaild | tr^vlip 
in So snou [j from taini tim jj bu hasd 9 pleintiv litl 
vois j 911 saip veri wel indiid | — | 

Ss'o woz iiAdip ov bai maik in Sis j — j Sei wo’ 
not 9 bsenseai fannili jj Sei wo' not wel drest [j Seo 
J uiz WO' fai from bi’ip woitopruif jj Ss9 klouSz wo* 
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(12) did I ‘Si insaid ,9V 9 poinbroiilc9'z | — j bat Sei wa' 

. lisepi j greitfl | pliizd wiS wau anASo | 9n konteutid 
276 wiS^Sa taim | — j on wen Set feidid jj on liikb hsepia 
jet [ in Sa brait spdpklipz av Sa spirits toitj at paitipjj 
skruids hsed (h)iz ai ®pon Sepi j and ispe^oli on taini 
tim I Antil Sa laist | — j 

13 Part of the introduction to Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel 
is here given as an fixample of straightforward verse. 

The metrical form is simple : lines of eight syllables, rhyming 
in pairs. "Wben many couplets follow each, other it may seem 
that there is some danger of monotony, and an inferior poet 
might indeed produce monotonous verse in this metre — or a 
poor reader might introduce monotony by a bad delivery. 
The transcription, by giving an indication of the stresses and 
pauses, shows^that in this passage there is a good deal of variety. 
If the student will further bear in mind that the stresses are not 
all of the same force, he will realise what possibilities this seem- 
ingly monotonous metre contains ; and he should also consider 
the variations of pitch which arise when the passage is read 
with good expression. 

The style to be adopted in reading poetry naturally depends 
on the subject-matter, as well as upon the size of the audience. 

When children are called upon to recite poetry in class, they 
should not sit or half stand, as is often the case ; they should 
leave the desk and stand up in a free, unconstrained attitude, 
without leaning against anything for support. It is best to 
let them face the rest of the class. It is a dangerous thing to 
let them recite poetry in unison very frequently. 

bo wei woz lop j tSo wind avoz kould j 
So minstral woz infemi ond ould ]j 
hiz wiSo’d tjiik j ond^tresiz grei j 
4 sismd tu bov noun o beto dei ]) 

So liaip I hiz soul rimeinip dfjoi | “ 
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W9Z kffirid bai an oifan boi | — j 
&a laist av oil Sa baidz waz hi: | 

8 hu: SAT) ov boida Jivolri* j| 

fo' j (!) weiadei ! j Ssa deit waz fled { 
biz tjninful breSren jyl wa- ded jj 
and hi! j niglektid and oprest | 

12 wi^t tu bi wiS Seni [ a 3 nd at rest | — [ 
nou moi 1 on pramsip poilfri bom 
hi kserald | lait aez laik at mam || 
nou lopga I koitid and karest [ 

16 hai pleist in hod | a welkara gest 
hi paid [ tu laid and leidi gei [ 

'S Anprimediteitid lei | — ] 
ould taimz wa- t^einsd ) ould mjena-z gon \\ 
20 a streinsa fild 5a stju'a'ts (9roTin 1| 

5a bigats ov '5i aiam taim | 

hied kodd hiz haimlis oit | a kraim''[ j 

a wondrip haipa j skomd and puia j 
24 hi begd hiz bred fram do: tu do: || 
sBiidJjumd i tu pliiz a peznts i:a | 
ha haip a Idp hasd Uvdju hiia | | 

hi paist I ws'a nju'a'ks steitli taua [ 

28 luks aut from jasrouz baitjan baua 1| 

59 minstral geizd wi5 wijful ai | 
nou hAinbla restippleia waz nai |1 
heziteitip step | at laist 
32 3j Jmbsetld poital aitj hi paist j 
hu!z pondras greit and m»si ba: | 
had oft rould baak ha taid av wo: |[ 
bat neva klouzd hi aiam do: | 

3C ageinst ha desolet and pu:a j — | 
ha dAtJis maikt hiz wi^ri peis [ 
hiz timid mirn | and revrand feis 
and bead ha peids ha mimjalz tel | 

40 "hot hei Jud^tend hi ould m^n ,wel 1| 
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(13) fo’ Ji: haid noun sedvaisiti’ j 

Sou bom in SAtJ 9 hai digrii jj 
in praid ov pau9 | in bjuitiz bluim [ 

44 hted wept o' monmeds blAdi tuim j — j 

(i.) Collect the words which do not rhyme perfectly, and flml 
as uiiiny good rhymes to these words as you can. 

(ii.) Read lines 1 to 8 (p. 89), first with good expression, ami 
then in a sing-song manner ; determine the points of dillerence 
between the two renderings. 

(iii.) Get some one to read, or, better still, recite the passage 
to you, and see in what respects it differs from the transcription 
given above. 

(iv.) Transc|ibe Goldsmith’s Country Tarson (p, 90), and 
pay particular attention to the proper distribution of st]'esse,s 
and pauses. How would you describe the metrical form ? Can 
you suggest any general rule as to the place of pauses within the 
line {i.e. caesuras) ? 

(v.) Transcribe Leigh Hunt’s poem (p. 92), and compare its 
— metrical form with that of The Country Parson. 

14 An interesting specimen of blank verse is the following 
passage taken from Shakespeare’s Merchant oj Venice. Shylock’s 
first speech is deliberate, moderately slow, in a rather low pitch. 
Antonio’s is quicker and higher in pitch, and a certain care- 
lessness in his speech is a sign of his contempt. Shylock’s 
second speech is quicker than the first. 

The distribution of stresses and pauses iji the transcription 
gives a good idea of the variety of Shakespeare’s blank verso. 
If difference in the force of stress and in pitch be taken into 
account, the variety is still more striking. 

The reading of a Shakespeare play in class will gain iii interest 
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if not only speeches, but whole short scenes are learnt, and (14) 
every pupil learns every part. Selected pupils can then come 
forward and go through the scene, facing the rest of the class ; 
even though they do little real acting, they will speak with 
better expression than if they retain their seats. 

(^ailok;) (!) siinjor gentounjou! [j meni 0 taim and 
oft j 

in Sa risltou j Jui hov reitid mil ^ 
ohaut mai mAiriz and mai juizansiz j — | 

4 stil hfBv ai boin it j wiS 9 peijiit JrAg jj 

fo’ SAfrons iz 'Sa heeds 0 v Oil au 0 traib j — 1 
ju! koil ini misbiliivQ [ kAt^rout dog [ 
and spit apon mai d 5 Uii 5 gaeba'diin \\ 

8 ®nd oil fa juis av bset ] witj iz main oun | — | 
wel Sen j it nau api’a'z ] jui niid mai help | -- 1 
gou tu ben ii jui kam tu mi | and ju sei -j 
“(!)5ailok { wii wud htev lUAuiz 1 ” | — | juiseisouH 
12 jui bat did, void jua ruim [ apon mai bi'a'd ] 
and fut ini | »z ju spam a streindsa kai 
ouva jua tkejould | — ] niAiiiz iz jua sjuit ! — j. 

. (1) wot jud ai sei tu jui 1 j| (2) Jud ai not sei j] 

16 “ (1) h«0 a dog niAui 1 11 (1) i'z it posibl | 

a kai ksen lend 0rii 0auznd dAkats ? ” jloi | 

(1) Sasl ai bend lou j tend in a bondmanz kii 
wib beitid bred and wisprip liAmblnis | 

20 sei bis 1 jj 

“ (!) fsia sai ! |j jui spit on mi | on wenzdi laist !1 
jui spaiiid mi | sAtj a dei 1| aiiAcSa taim | 
jui koiid mi [ dog |j mnd fo Siiz kaitisiz j 

21 ail^leiid jui Sas mat^ niAiiiz ” | — | 
peiitounjou:) ai am az laik to koil bii. sou agen | 

tu spit on bii agen j tu spam bii tui |[ 
if Sau wilt lend Sis mAiii | lend it not 
EBZ ta Sai frendz II fo (1) wen did frendjip teik 
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9 brijd fa bseran metal dv biz freiid ? || 
b9t lend it rdiba tu Sain enimi H 
bu if hi breik j San meist wiS bets feis 
igzsefit S9 penlti ] — ] 

(Jailok:) (!) wai | luk^u | ban Ju stotni ! j] 
ai wud bi frendz wiS jni ] tend hsev jna Iav |j 
fo’get S9 Jeimz j Sat ju ba3v steincl mi wiS || 
seplai ju9 preznt wonts j and^teik nou doit 
9V juizans /a mai mAiiiz | — | tend jud not hi'O 


(i.) Write out Sby lock’s first speech, indicating the extra 
stresses. 


(ii.) jDiscuss the transcription of have in lines 
of is in lines g" and 16 ; of as in lines 13 and 25 ; 
lines 7 and 8. 


(iii.) “ Tf you transcribe [wenzdi] in line 21. then why not 
Erenz] in line 33 ? ” Answer this objection. Refute or support, 
lut give your reasons. 


(iv.) Comment on the transcription of stranger in line 13, 
hmnUeness in line 19, and again in line 25, 


(v.) Consider whether (a) for reading aloud a Shakespearian 
play to a small circle, (6) for acting it, you would prefer a more 
precise speech than the one suggested above, or would like it 
more conversational. Suggest the changes necessary if the 
transcription is to represent a more precise, or a more fluent 
form of speech. 


(vi.) Transcribe the passages from As You Like It and 
WmAfird 7^, (pp. 94, 95). ^ 
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TRANSCRIBED: I4, IS 

Tlie ROPDc from tlie Merchant of Venice, in whicli Portia pleads 15 
for Antonio, is familiar, and there is no need to refer to the 
cdrcnmstaiices in which she is addressing Shylock before the court 
of Venice. As she is a woman of refinement, her speech is 
naturally careful ; but on tlys occasion she has er'ery reason to 
speak appealingly and earnestly, and the transcription, there- 
fore, represents very distinct, though not very slow,' speech. 

From a metrical point of view the passage deserves study ; 
Jiotice the comparatively large number offlines which form a 
whole without any pause, especially lines 7 to 13. In almost all 
cases we find a pause at the end of a line ; where this is not 
found (as in lines 2, 5, 16, 18) we have what is called “ overflow.” 

Sa kwoliti ov meisi iz not streiud | — j 
it dropi6' ] sez 'So d 5 entl rein j from hevon 
opon ba pleis bini!0 | — ] it iz twais blest j| 

4 it blesi(9 him 'Sat givz | lend him bab^teiks f — ; 
tiz maitiist in ba maitiist 1| it bikAmz 
Sa drounid mono'k beta b®n hiz kraun j — j 
hiz septa Jouz Sa fo;s ov temporal paua | 

8 Si setribju't tu 01 and mgedsasti [ 

wsM'in dA(9 sit Sa dred and fi®r ov kipz (| 
bAt meisi iz obAV '5is septa'd swei j 
it iz indrounid in ba baits ov kipz j 
12 it iz an sstribjirt j tu god himself j] 

amd aidli paua dA(9 Sen Jou laikist godz | 
wen meisi siiznz dsAstis j — [ iSs'afo’ j dsui j| 

Sou dsAstis bii 3ai plii | konsida Sis [j 
16 Saet I in 'Sa kois ov dsAstis j nAn ov as 
Jud sii sfelveijn jj wii dui prei fo maisi | 
a5ud Sset seim prs'o Aa^ tiitj as oil [ tu renda 
S'a diidz ov meisi | — j ai hmv .spouk Sas niAtJ ] 

20 tu mitigeit Sa d 5 Astis ov Sai pli: || 

wit^ if S’au folou j Sis strikt koit ov venis | 
niAst niidz giv sentns geiust Sa meitjnt Se’a | -r- | 
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(15) (i.) Do you consider that there are too mairy or not enough 

\veak.form.s in the above transcription ? 

(ii.) Are you satisfied mth the transcription of hlesseth (1. 4). 
and throned (1. 6) ? Why de you ipid it difficult to answer this 
(]uestion ? 

(iii.) Determine to what extent there is overflow in the verse 
passages that you h3‘'ve already transcribed. What efiect is 
produced when a large proportion of the lines in a blank verse 
speech have overflow ? Try to find such passages or rhymed 
poems in which there is much overflow. 

(iv.) Transcribe the extract from Twelfth Night on p. 96. 

(v.) If you have an opportunity of seeing good players act 
Shakespeare, ^prepare beforehand two or three speeches by 
transcribing them carefully, and then compare their rendering 
wdth your transcription. 

The remaining poems are lyric, and do not call for extensive 
comment ; and it has not been thought necessary to add exer- 
cises, as those suggested for narrative and dramatic verse may 
^ be employed here also. The student wnll by this time have 
learnt that the usual methods of scansion by “ longs ” («) and 
“ shorts ” ('»') give only a very faint idea of the metrical form, 
and suggest a uniformity which only exists if the poems are read 
in a mechanical and soulless fashion. It will interest him to 
study how poets difler in distributing their stresses ; nominally 
two poets may use the same metre, but the one will give stresses 
of almost equal force at regular intervals, 'while the other intro- 
duces great variety. Another point to -which th<3 student may 
profitably^ devote attention is the relation of cojiscnauts to 
votveis. Where the former predominate, the flow of tlie verse 
■will be more sluggish ; and the same is true when long vowels 
or diphthongs occur between the stresses 
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TRANSCRIBED : 15, i6A, l6c 

Miitoirs sonnet is felt to belong to a bygone age, and the 16 a 
vserious tone of its contents calls for an earnest, earefnl deliyexy ; 
moderately slow at first, increasing somewbat {with, bigher 
])itcb) as far as ash in line 8, and then decreasing, tbe words of 
Patience being spoken in a quietly •impressive manner and in a 
ratber low pitch. 

wen ai konsido ]j ban mai lait iz spent | 

s'o baif mai deiz | in Sis dask we!ld«ond waid jj 

send S’set wAn tselont ] wit^ iz de(9 tu haid | 

4 lodsd wiS mi Jnisles j| Sou mai soul raos bent 
tu s9!v SeowiS mai meiko | send prizent 
mai tni; okaunt jj lest bii ritsmip tjaid |j 
“ (?) dA0 god igzsekt deileibo j lait dinaid ? ” || 

8 ai fondli aisk | — j bAt peijns |j tu privent 
Stet inaano [j sum riplaiz |1 “god dA(9 not ni:d 
aiS‘8 msnz walk j O’ biz ouu gifts | — | hvR best 
11 bs'9 biz maild jouk j S'ei saiv bim best j ’ — j biz 
steit 

iz kipli j| 6'au/ndz ret biz bidip spiid [ 
send poust o’ laend and oujn wiSaut rest | — j 
14 S'ei odsou saiv j bu; ounli stasnd and weif | — [ 

Wordsworth’s sonnet, which follows, presents a marked 16c 
rhythmical contrast to the one just transcribed. Only once, 
and there with great effect, is there overflow; otherwise there 
is a natural pause at the end of every line. There is also more 
frequent alternation of stressed and unstressed syllables. The 
general effect is therefore that of greater regularity ; but this 
does not imply that it is a finer piece of work. 


(16c) 
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5a waild iz tui mAtJ wi5 as j — | leit and stun [ 

- spendir) | wi' lei weist ana paua'z j| 

litl wi' sii in neit^a J tfset iz aua'z |[ 

4 wi* hav givn ana halts awei | a soidid bum | — } 

Sis^sii I bat be-a'z lia; buzan;j tu Sa mum |j 
5a windz | bat wil bi liaulip at o:l aua'z | 
and QT Apgseba'd nau [ laik sliipip flaua'z || 

8 fo bis 1 for evri(9ip | wi a-j-. ^ut av tjum |j 

It muivz AS ttot I — I (!) greit god ! j aid raiba bii 
a peigan | sAkld in a kriid autwom || 

1 1 sou mait ai | st®ndip on bis pleznt lii j 

h»v glimpsiz j bat wud meik mi les fo'lam || 

hffiv sait av proutju's ( raizip from ba sii II 

14 O’ hfr ould traitan j blou hiz riibid lioin | — | 

The foUotving lyric, as weU as Nos. 17 A and 17 B, are by 
older writers. 4n reading whose verse a little extra precision may 
be justihed, as being in harmony with the slightly old-fashioned 
language. 

bar aiz ba glouwaim lend bii |( 
ba Juitip staiz atend bii jj 
fend bi elvz o'lsou j 
4 huiz lital aiz glou 

laik ba spaiks avjaia | bifrend bii j -- [ 
nou wilabtnsp mislait bii || 
noi sneik o- slouwaim bait bii || 

8 (!) bAt on ! [ on bai wei jj 

not meikip a stei If 

sins goust bs’a’z nAn tu afrait bii | — [ 
let not ba daik bii kAmbo j| 

12 (?) wot bon ba mum dAz^slAmbo? |j 
ba nait 
bii bsa lait | 
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TRANSCRIBED : l 6 c, I7, l 8 , I 9 

Tlie jioem -whicli follows, as well as Nos. 18 A and 18 B, are 18 
er:rtmple.s of sad lyrics, wliicli would naturally be read in a ^rave 
maniicr. i3ut 'vniliout excessive emphasis or precision. Anything 
that suggests the melodramatic or the pedantic will detract 
from the impression of sincerity ^hich the rendering should 
convey. 

^i dwelt omAT] Sj^Antrodn weiz j 
bisaid spripz ov dAv j| 
a meid hirm Ss'o wo' had Ip preiz j 
4 ond veri f ju: tu Iav | — | 

a vaialet bai a mosi stoun j 
half hidn from ‘61 ai jj 
fsir az a .sta: | wen ouuli waii 
8 iz $airiip in Sa skai j — j 

Ji livd Aunoun j and fjui kud nou j 
wen iuisi siist^tu bi: j] 
bAt Ji iz in ha greiv ] and (!) ou ! | 

12 (I) O'a difarans tu mil I [ — j 

This poem and Nos. 19 A and 19 B are in a lighter vein. The 19 
rendering should be quite simple and fluent, without showing 
the carelessness of quick conversational speech. 

ai aiskt mai fs'a | wau hsepi dei | 
wot ai Jiid koil har in mai lei j 
bai wot swiit neim fram roum a griis \\ 

4 Iselagii \ nii^’ra | kloiris | 
ssefou j lezbia | 0 doiris ( 
a3ri6'juiza o’ i{j)ukriis | — | 

‘’' (!) ai ! ” 11 riplaid mai dgentl fs'a [j 
8 “ (!) bilAvid ! | (?) wot o' neimz bat s'a? || 

tjuiz Sau j woteva s(j)uits Sa lain j — j 
kail mi ssefou | kail mi kloiris j 
kail mi Iselogii j 0 doiris j| 

12 ® (!) ouuli j (!) ouuli kod mi Sain ! j — j 
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20 Tl'jf' following lines are from a b.uiiiorous poem. It (and 
Nos._ 20 A and 20 B) may be read at a good speed, and with 
frequent w^eak forms. 

ju 0 sitip on jo windousiit | 
biniid 9 klaudlis mum || 
ju hfr 9 .saund | 'Sot siimz to ws'9 
4 So semblons av 9 tjuin || 

9z if 9 broukn faif | jod straiv 
t9 flraun o krsekt basuni ) — [ 

end nPro | ni^ra stil | ba taid 
8 9v mjmzik siimz to kAm jl 

Se'O'z sAindii) laik 9 lijuimon vois j 
ond sAmdip laik o drAm j| 
ju sit in spilt jlis segoni [ 

12 ontil jor Pr iz nAin I — j 

*puio ! “houm swiit houm” I jgd siim to Mi 
9 veri dizmol pleis j| 
jar I “ Olid okweintns ” | oil ot waus | 

16 iz oilto’d in bo feis || 

bgo disko'dz stip dru' bsinz 9n(d) nm'9 | 
laik lied 5 (h)Dgz drest in leis | ] 

ju dipk I bei a kruseido'z sent 
from SAin infeinl klaim |j 
20 to plAk bi aiz ov sentiment j 
9n dok be teil ov raim |] 
to kraek b8 vois 9V melsdi | 

24 on breik be legz ov taim j — | 

bot (!) bulk ! 1 bi s’r 9gen iz stil 1 
b9 mjuizik oil iz graund II 
and sailons | laik o poultis j kAinz 
28 to bill bo blouz ov saund II 

it kaenot bii II (!) it iz ! I (!) it iz ! j 
(!) 0 bset iz gouip raiind ! | — j ' 


PASSAGES FOR PRACTICE 

Two men I honour and no third. First, the toil- 1 
wprn_ Craftsman that with .earth-made Implement 
laboriously conquers the earth, and makes her man’s 
4 Venerable to me is the hard hand : crooked, coarse 
wherein notwithstanding lies a cunning virtue in- 
defeasibly royal, as of the Sceptre of this Planet. 
Venerable too is the rugged face, all weather-ta.nned 
8 besoiled, mth its rude intelligence ; for it is the face 
of a Man living manlike. 0, but tbe more venerable 
for thy rudeness, and even because we must pity as 
well as love thee ! . Hardly-entreated Brother ! For 
12 us was thy back so bent, for us were thy straight 
hmbs and fingers so deformed ; thou wert our 
Conscript, on whom the lot fell, and fighting our 
battles wert so marred. For in thee too lay a ^od- 
16 created form, but it was not to be unfolded • "’en- 
crusted must it stand with the thick adhSsions and 
defacements of Labour : and thy body, like thy soul 
was not to know freedom. Yet toil on, toil on ; • 

20 thou art in thy duty, be out of it who may ; thou 
toilest for the altogether indispensable, for daih' 
bread. ^ 

A second man I honour, and still more highly : 

24 Him who is seen toiling for the spiritually indispens- 
able ; not daily bread, but the bread of Life. Is not 
he too m his duty ; endeavouring towards inward 
Harmony: revealing this, by act or by word, 

28 through all his outward endeavours, be they high or 
low Highest of all, when his outward and his 
in ward endeavour are one ; when we can name him 
^•tisb; not earthly Craftsman only, but inspired 
32 Thmker, who with heaven-made implement conquers 
Heaven for us ! If the poor and humble toil that 
we have Food, must not the high and glorious toil 
, : , 47 
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for him in return, that he have Light, have Giiid- 
SB, ance, Freedom, Immortality? These two, in all 
their degrees, I honour ; all else is chaff and dust, 
which let the wind blow whither it listeth. 

Unspeakably touching is jt, however, when I find 
40 both dignities nnited ; and he that must toil out- 
wardly for the lowest of man’s wants, is also toiling 
inwardly for the highest. Sublimer in this world 
know I nothing than a Peasant Saint, could such 
44 now anywhere be met with. Such a one will take 
thee back to Nazareth itself ; thou wilt see the 
splendour of Heaven spring forth from the humblest 
depths of Earth, like a light shining in great 
48 darkness. Carlyle, Sartor Eesartus. 

It is indeed in no way wonderful, that such 
persons’ should make such declarations. That con- 
nexion and faction are equivalent terms, is an 
4 opinion which has been carefully inculcated in all 
times by unconstitutional statesmen. The reason is 
evident. Whilst men are linked together, they 
easily and speedily communicate the alarm of 
8 any evil design. They are enabled to fathom it 
with common counsel, and to oppose it with 
united strength. Whereas, when they lie dispersed, 
without concert, order, or discipline, communication 
12. is uncertain, counsel difficult, and resistance im- 
practicable. Where men are not acquainted with 
each other’s principles, nor experienced in each 
other’s talents, nor at all practised in their mutual 
16 habitudes and dispositions by joint efforts in 
business ; no personal confidence, no friendship, no 
common interest, subsisting among them ; it is 
evidently impossible that they can act a public 
20 part with uniformity, perseverajice, or efficacy. In a 
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cunnc-xioii. the most inconsiderable man, by adding (2) 
to the -weight of the whole, has his value, and his 
use ; out of it, the greatest talents are wholly un- 
lit serviceable to the public. No man, who is not 
inflamed by vain-glory into ^enthusiasm, can flatter 
himself that his single, unsupported, desultory, un- 
systematic endeavours, are of power to defeat the 
28 sirbtle designs and united cabals of ambitious 
citizens. When bad men combine, ,»the good must 
associate ; else they will fall, one by one, an unpitied 
sficrifice in a contemptible struggle. 

32 It is not enough m a situation of trust in the 
commonwealth, that a man means well to his 
coinitry ; it is not enough that in his single person 
he never did an eAul act, but always voted according 
36 to his conscience, and even harangued against every 
(h’sign which he apprehended to be prejudicial to 
the interests of his country. This innoxious and 
ineffectual character, that seems formed upon a plan 
40 of apology and disculpation, falls miserably short of 
the mark of public duty. That duty demands and 
]‘e quires that what is right should not only be made 
kuorvii, but made prevalent ; that what is evil should 
44 not only be detected, but defeated. When the 
public man omits to put himself in a situation of 
doing his duty -with effect, it is an omission 
that frustrates the purposes of his trust almost 
48 as much as if he had formally betrayed it. It is 
surely no very rational account of a man’s life, that he 
has alwaiys acted right ; but has taken special care 
to act in such a manner that his endeavours could 
52 not possibly be productive of any consequence. 

I do not wonder that the behaviour of many 
parties should have made persons of tender and 
scrupulous virtue somewhat out of humour with all 
I) ' 
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56 sorts of connexion in polities. I admit that peo])le 
frequently acquire in such confederacies a narrow, 
bigoted and proscriptive spirit ; that they are apt 
to sink the idea of the general good in this circum- 
60 scribed and partis intej-est. But, where duty 
renders a critical situation a necessary one, it is 
our business to keep free from the evils attendant 
upon it ; and not to fly from the situation itself. If 
64 a fortress is seated in an unwholesome air, an officer 
of the garrison is obliged to be attentive to his 
health, but he must not desert his station. Every 
profession, not excepting the glorious one of a 
68 soldier, or the sacred one of a priest, is liable to its 
own particular vices ; which, however, form no 
argument against those ways of life ; nor are the 
vices themselves inevitable to every individual in 
72 those ^professions. Of such a nature are connexions 
in politics ; essentially necessary for the full per- 
formance of our public duty, accidentally liable to 
degenerate into faction. Commonwealths are made 
76 of families, free commonwealths of parties also ; and 
we may as well affirm, that our natural regards and 
ties of blood tend inevitably to make men bad 
citizens, as that the bonds of our party weaken 
80 tliose by which we are held to our country. 

Burke, Thoughts on the Cause of the. Present Discontents. 

Sii’, the atrocious crime of being a young man, which the honoural)lo 
gentleman has with such spirit and decency charged u])on me, I shall 
neither attempt to palliate nor deny, but content myself with wishing 
that I. may be one of those whose follies may cease with their youth, and 
not of that number who are ignorant in spite of experience. Wheihor 
youth can be iinjmted to any man as a reproach, I will not, sir, assume 
the. province of determining; but surely age may become justly con- 
temptible, if the opportunities which it brings have pa.sscd aw.'iy v/ithout 
improvement, and vice appears to prevail when the passions have sub- 
sided. The wretch who, after havhig seen the consequences of a Hiousand 
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2a, 2b 


^■irors. still to binndfer, and whose ago has only added r.b ain..v 

12 tu .sropidiiy, is .surely the object either of abhorrence ‘I; con^ ^ 
deserves no that kis grey hains should secure him from insnl Alud 
more, sna is he to bo abhorred who. as he has advanced in age 'h- s receded 
irom virtue, and become more wicked with Iac-. + ^ x- ’ “■is lectdcd 

16 «titates himself for money which he cannot enin^ emp a ion ; who pro- 
of hi,s life in the ruin of 11 ^ eounti. Br;rtrs^^t 
Jf have been accused of acting a theatrical part \ thA-,t ' 

either imply .some peculiarities of gesture or a disdmuht- 
oO scntiment.s, and an adoption of the opinions and lanmia^Jof amtl 
In the tinst sen.se, sir. the charge is too trifliac^o^be !> f 
deserves only to be mentioned that it may be despised T 
like every other man, to nse my own kn—^d tho^h 
24 1 may have some ambition to^please this gentleman I shall non’ 
under any restraint, nor very solicitouslf 00 ^ dS 

however maturedbyage.ormodelledCeLS 

by charging me with theatrical behavkTSXlhftl ^ 

28 ment.s but my own, I shall treat him as a calumniator -i nd 
a.,, protection sWter Hi. Iro. the 

Every human tribunal might to take care to adinmtofA • c 

look, hereafter, to have jdtioe .<1.0^^^ to Tite^ Zn^r 

with the hopes and consolation. o£ Christian^ wi°mn.s™aa nptTthe 
mountains to cover us ; for which „o 
^examination, a pure, umspotted and faultlesreouSr^ S't 
8 expect that the benevolent Author of our hein<r wPi • ' i ^ ^ lumbly 
been pointing out for your example Holdir/ ^ 

onr Uve. in His hands.^and reX T/sf 

forcedoutofthepathbyo„rinfirn.ities;hasbee.lS»“^^^^^ 

16 the general context of onr existence, by Wiioh 

20 divine justice, or there ’is”," tinTfa tlTe hea” ^ H H 
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(2B) cheerfulness as in the common paths of life; becaufo he knows that, 
instead of a stern accuser to expose hof<ire the Author of lii.' nature* thn,-,e 24 
frail passages which, like the scored matter in the book before you, chequers 
the volume of the brightest and best-spent life, His mercy vvill oliscure 
them from the eye of His purity, and our rejjentancc blot them out for e vcr. 

From Loed Ekskise’s Speech in defence of John SlocMnU, Dec. 9, 1789. 

2C That is to everything created pre-eminently useful which enables it 
rightly and fully to perform the functions appointed to it by its Creator. 
Therefore, that we may determine what is chiefly useful to man, it is 
necessary first to determine the use of man himself. jVfan’s use and 4 
function (and let him who will not grant me this, follow me no further ; for 
this I purpose always to as.sume) is to l)c the ryitness of the glory of Cod, and 
to advance that glory by his reasonable obedience and resultant ha ppiness. • 
Whatever enables us to fulfil this function is hi the pure and iirst sense 8 
of the word useful to us. .Pre-eniiuently, therefore, whatever sets the 
glory of God more brightly before us. But things that only help us to 
exist are in a secondary and mean sense useful ; or rather, if they be 
looked for alone they are useless and worse : for it would be better that 12 
we should not «xist than that we should guiltily disappomt the purposes 
of existence. And yet people speak in this working age, when they 
speak from their hearts, as if houses and lands, and food and raiment, 
were alone useful, and as if sight, thought, and admiration were all XJrofit- 16 
less ; so that men insolently call themselves utilitarians, who would turn, 
if they had their way, themselves and their race into vegetables. Men 
who think, as far as such can be said to thmk, that the meat is more 
than the life and the raiment than the body, who look to the earth as a 20 
•• stable and to its fruit as fodder ; vuie-di'essers and husbandmen who 
love the corn they grind, and the grapes they crush, better than the 
gardens of the angels upon the slopes of Eden ; hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, who thmk that the wood they hew, and the water they 24 
draw are better -than the pine-forests that cover the mountain like the 
shadow of God, and than the gi-eat rivers that move like His elernity. 
And so comes upon us that woe of the Preacher, that though God “ hath 
made everything beautiful in His time ; also He hath set the world in 28 
their heart, so that no man can find out the work that God maketh from 
the beginning to the end.” This Nebuchadnezzar curse, that sends us 
to grass like oxen, seems to follow but too closely on the excess or con- 
tinuance of national power and peace. In tlie pcrplexitie.s of nations 32 
in theii- struggles for existence, in their infancy, their impotence, or even 
their disorganisation, they have higher hopes and nobler passions. Out 
of the suffering comes the serious mind ; out of the saiviftion, the grateful 
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i\eait : fiut of endiii'auce, fortitude ; out of deliverance, faith. But(2C) 
wl'ii’H they hiivc lenviif'd to live under providence of laws, and ■with decency 
atu! justice of -I'esird for each other : and -when they have done away with 
violunce and e.xlonjal sources of suffering, worse evils seem arising out 
40 >1 their rest — evils that vex less and mortify more, that suck the blood, 
th'.uigit they do not shed it, and ossify, the heart, though they do not 
1 oi-t.urc it. And deep though the causes of thankfulness must be to every 
jieofde at peace with others, and at unity in itself, there are causes of fear 
44 dso — -a fear gi'eater than that of sword and sedition — that dependence 
on (jrod may lie forgotten because the bread is given and the water sure, 
that gratitude to Him may cease because His constancy of protection has 
taken the semblance of a natural law, that heavenly hope may grow faint 
43 imidst the full fruition of the world, that selfishness may take the place 
of undemanded devotion ; compassion be lost in vainglory, and love in 
dissimulation; that enervation may succeed to strength, apathy to 
patience, and the noise of jesting words and foulness of dark thoughts to 
52 the eai'nest purity of the girded loins and the burning lamp. About the 
river of human life there is a -wintry wind, though a heavenly sunshine ; 
the iris colours its agitation, the frost fixes upon its repose. Let us beware 
that our rest become not the rest of stones, -which so l^nig as they are 
56 torrent-tossed and thunder-stricken maintain their majesty ; but when 
the stream is silent and the storm pas.sed, suffer the grass to cover them 
and the lichen to feed upon them, and ai-e ploughed down into dust. 

And thougiv I believe we have salt enough of ardent and hbly mind 
60 amongst us to keep us iu some measure from this moral decay, yet the 
signs of it must be watched witli anxiety in all matters however trivial, 
in all directions however distant. And at this time . . . there is need, 
bitter need, to bring back, if we may, into men’s minds, that to live is 
64 nothing unless to live be to know Him by -whom we live, and that He is 
not to be known by marring His fair works, and blotting out the evidence 
of His influences upon His creatures, not amidst the hurry of crowds and 
crash of innovation, but in solitary j)laces, and out of the glowing in- 
C8 ollio-ences which He gave to men of old. He did not teach them how to 
bnikl for glory and for beauty ; He did not give them the fearless, faithful, 
iuherited energies that worked on and dowm from death to death, genera- 
Hon after generation, that we, foul and sensual as w'e are, might give the 
72 eam-ed work of their poured-out spirit to the axe and the hammer ; He 
has not cloven tlie earth with rivers, that their white wild waves might 
turn wheels and ])nsli paddles, nor turned it up under, as it were -fire, that 
it might boat wells and euro diseases ; He brings not up His cpiails by the 
76 east wind only to let them fall in flesh about the camp of men ; He has 
not heaped the -^rocks of the mountain only for the quarry, nor clothed 
the grass of the field only for the oxen. John RirsKiir, il/oderw Pamteri'. 
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2d And neai- the Pyramids, more wondrous and more awful than all else 
in tire land of Egypt, there sits the lonely Sphynx. Comely the creature 
is, but the comeliness is not of this world ; the once worshipped beast is 
a deformity and a monster to this generation, and yet you can see that 4 
those lips so thick and heavy, \TOre fashioned according to some ancient 
mould of beauty — some mould of beauty now forgotten — ^forgotten 
because that Greece drew forth Cytherfe from the flashing foam of the 
.Egean,.and in her image created new forms of beauty, and made it a law 8 
among men that the short and proudlj^ WTeathed lip should stand for the 
sign and main condition of loveliness through all generations to come. 
Yet still there lives on race of those who were beautiful in the fashion 
of the elder world, and Christian girls of Coptic blood wall look on you 12 
with the sad, serious gaze, and kiss your charitable hand with the l)ig 
pouting lips of the very Sphynx. 

Laugh and mock if yon will at the worship of stone idols ; but mark 
ye this, ye breakers of images, that in one regard the stone idol hears 16 
arvful semblance of Deity — ^unehangefulness in the midst of change — 
the same seeming will and intent for ever and ever inexorable ! Upon 
ancient dynasties of Ethiopian and Egyptian kings — ^upon Greek and 
Homan, upon .^rab and Ottoman conquerors — upon Napoleon dieaming 20 
of an eastern empire — ^itpon battle and pestilence — upon the ceaseless 
misery of the Egyptian race — upon keen-eyed travellers — Herodotus 
yesterday, and Warbnrton to-day — ^upon all and more this unworldly 
Sphynx has watched, and w’atched like a Providence with tlie same earnest 24 
eyes, and the same sad, tranquil mien. And we, we shall die, and Islam 
will w'ither away, and the Englishman straining fai’ over to hold lii.s loved 
India, will plant a firm foot on the banka of the Nile, and sit in the scats 
of the Faithful, and still that sleepless rock will lie watching and watcliing 28 
the works of the new bu.sy race, with those same sad, earnest eyes, and 
the same tranquil mien everlasting. You dare not mock at the Sphynx ! 

A. W. liiNGLAKB, Eoihcn. 

3 The remaining transactions of this reign are 

neither numerous nor important. The war was 
continued against the Spaniards with success ; and 
4 in 1603 Tyrone appeared before Mbuntjoy, and 
made an absolute surrender of his life and fortunes 
to the queen’s mercy. But .Elizabeth M'-as now 
incapable of receiving any satisfaction from this 
8 fortunate event. She had fallen into a profound 
rneiancholy, which all the advant;iges oh luir high. 
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fortune, all tlie glories of her prosperous reign, were 
unable to alleviate or assuage. Her dejection has 
12 been ascribed to various causes, and particularly to 
compimction for the fate of Essex ; but it was 
probably the nattnal result pf disease and old age. 
Worn out by the cares of state, her mind had preyed 
16 so long on her frail body that her end was visibly 
approaching ; and the council, being assembled, sent 
the keeper, admiral, and secretary, to know her will 
with regard to her successor. She answered, with a 
20 faint voice, that as she had held a regal sceptre, she 
desired no other than a royal successor. Cecil 
requesting her to explain herself more particularly, 
she subjoined that she would have a king to succeed 
24 her ; and who should that be but her nearest kins- 
man, the king of Scobs ? Being then advised by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to fix her thoughts upon 
God, she replied that she did so, nor did her mind 
28 in the least wander from Him. Her voice soon after 
left her ; her senses failed ; she fell into a lethargic 
slumber, which continued some hours ; and she 
expired gently, without further struggle or convul- 
32 sion, in the seventieth year of her age and forty-fifth 
of her reign (March 24, 1603). 

There are few great personages m history who 
have been more exposed to the calumny of enemies 
36 and the adulation of friends than Queen Elizabeth, 
and yet there is scarcely any whose reputation 
has been more certainly determined by the almost 
unanimous consent of posterity. Her vigour, her 
40 constancy, her magnanimity, her penetration, vigi- 
lance, address, are allowed the highest praises, and 
appear not to have been surpassed by any person’ 
that ever filled a throne ; a conduct less rigorous, 
•M less imperious, and more indulgent to her people, 
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(3) would have been requisite to form a perfect char- 

acter. By the force of her mind she controlled all 
her more active and stronger qualities, and prevented 
48 them from running into excess ; her heroism was 
exempt from temerity, her^ frugality from avarice, 
her active temper from turbulency and vain ambition ; 
she guarded not herself with equal care or equal 
52 success from lesser infirmities ; the rivalship of 
beauty, the desire of admiration, the jealousy of 
love, and the sallies of anger. 

Hume, History of England. 

3A The King meanwhile was sinking fast. Albemarle had arrived at 
Kensington from the Hague, exhausted by rapid tra velling. His master 
kindly bade him go to rest for some hours, and then summoned him to 
make his report. That report was in all respects satisfactory. ■ The 4 
States General were in the best temper ; the troops, the provisions and 
the magazines were in the best order. Everything was in readiness for 
an early campaign. William received the intelligence with the calmness 
of a man whose work was done. H'e was under no illusion as to his danger. 8 
'• I am fast drawing,” he said, “ to my end” His end was worthy of his 
life. HLs intellect was not for a moment clouded. His fortitude was 
the more admirable because he was not willing to die. He had very 
lately said to one of those whom he most loved ; “ You know that I never 12 
feared death ; there have been times when I should have ivished it ; but, 
now that this great new xirospect is opening before me, I do wish to stay 
here a little longer,” Yet no weakness, no querulousness, disgraced the 
noble close of that noble career. To the physicians the King returned 16 
his thanks graciously and gently, “ I know that you ha've done all that 
skill and learning could do for me ; but the case is beyond your art ; 
and I submit.” From the words which escaped him he seemed to bo 
frequently engaged in mental xwayer. Burnet and Tenison remained 20 
many hours in the sick room. He professed to them his firm belief in the 
truth of the Christian religion, and received the sacrament from their 
hands with great seriousness. The ante-chambers were crowded all night 
with lords and xwivy councillors. He ordered several of them to be called 24 
in, and exerted himself to take leave of them with a few kind and clieerful 
words. Among the English who were admitietl to his l)(;dsiiie were 
Devonshire and Ormond. But there were in the crorvd those who felt 
.as no Englishman could feel, friends of his youth who had been, true to 28 
him, and to whom he had been true, through all vicissitudes of fortune ; 
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u-!k, hu.i ..rvc d him wi(A unalterable fidelity when his Secretaries of State, ( 3 a) 
ai- his Admiralty had betrayed him; who had never on 

... a ny neld oi lutdc, or m an atmosphere tainted with loathsome and deadly 
di.ca.c. shrank trom placing their oim lives in jeopardy to save his and 
whose trnlli he liad at the cost of his own populariiv reward<-d witli 
.)onnieou.s maiulicence. He strained hi^ feeble voice to thank -hiver- 
■-hmin.T.iac tor the afi'cctionate and loyal services of thirty years To 
Alhcmarlc lie gave the keys of his closet, and of his private' drawers. 

\ ou know, he said, what to do with them.” By this time he could 
scarcelj (.an this, ’ he said to the physicians, “last long ? ” 

.10 He was told lliat the end was approaching. He swallowed a cordial, and 
asked or Bentinck. Those were his last articulate words. Bentinck 
instantly came to the bedside, bent down, and placed his ear close to tlm 
Ilf f the dying man moved ; but nothing could be 
4.1 heard. The Ring took the hand of his earliest friend, and pressed it 
tenderly to his heart. In that moment, no doubt, all that had cast a 
slight passing cloud over their long and pure friendship was forgotten 
It was now between seven and eight in the morning. He closed his eyes] 

4S and gaspea for breath. The bishops knelt down and read the commen- 
datory prayer. When it ended William wa.s no iuore. 

When his remains were laid out, it was found .that he wore next to his 
skm a small piece of black silk riband. The lords in waiting ordered it 
o 2 to be taken off. Jt contained a gold ring and a lock of the hair of Mary. 

, Macaui.ay, History of Hngkmd. 

Ihe real aim oi the clergy in thus enormously enhancins the pretensions Sr 
ot t he crotni was t o gain its sanction and support for their own. Nchemes 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, hardly less extensive than had warmed the 
4 imagination of Beclcf, now floated before the eyes of his successor 
Bancroft. He had lalleu indeed upon evil days, and perfect independence 
ou the temi)oral magistrate could no longer be attempted ; but he acted 
upon the rchnec policy of making tlie royal .supremacy over the church 
8 which he was obliged to acknowledge, and professed to exagocrate the 
%'ery instrument of its independence upon the law. The favmurit-^' object 
of the bishops in this age was to render them ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
no pari of wluch had been curtailed in our ha.stv reformation as im 
12 restrained as jiossible by the courts of law. These had been won’t, down 
Ironi the reign ol lleury 11 ., to grant writs of proliibition whenever tlie 
sp.ritiu.l courts transgressed their proper limits, to the great laandit of 
^ the subject, wlio would otlierwise have lost liis birthright of the common 
lb law, and been expo.sed to the defective, not to say iniquitou.s and corrupt, 
uroccdure ot the eccle.siastical tribunals. But the civilians, supported 
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( 3b) by the prelates, loudly complained of these prohibitions, which seem to 
have been much more frequent in the latter years of Elizabeth and the 
reign of James than in any other period. Bancroft accordingly presented 20 
to the Star Charaher, in 1605, a series of petitions in tlie name of the clergy, 
which Lord Coke has denominated Articuli Cleri. l)y analogy to soinc 
similar representations of that qi’der under Edw'ard II. In tlu^sc' it wa:- 
complaiiied that the courts of law interfered by continual prolsibitions 21 
with a jurisdiction a.s e.stablislied and as much derived from tlie king as 
tlieir own, either in eases which were clearly within that jurisdiction’s, 
limits, or on the slighte.st .suggestion of some matter belonging to the 
temporal court. It wejs hinted that the whole course of granting pi'o- O'l 
hibitions was an encroachment of the King’s Beitch and Common Hea.s, 
and that they could regularly issue only out of Chancery. To each of 
these articles of comijlaint, extending to ttventy-five, the judge.s made 
separate answers, in a rough and, some might say, a rude style, but pointed 32 
and much to the purpose, vindicating in every instance their right to take 
cognisance of every collateral matter sprmging out of an ecclesiastical 
suit, and repelling the attack upon their power to issue prohibitions as n 
strange presumption. Nothing was done, nor, thanks to the firmnes.' 36 
of the judges, «ould be done, by the Council in this respect. For the 
clergy had begun by advancing that the king’s authority was suflioicnt to 
reform what was amiss in any of his own courts, all jurisdiction, spiritual 
and teifiporal, being annexed to his crown. But it wa.s positively and 40 
repeatedly denied, in reply, that anything less than an Act of Parliament 
could alter the course of justice established by law. This effectually 
silenced the archbishop, who know how little ho. had to hope from the 
Commons. By the pretensious made for the Church in tliis affair he 44 
exasperated the judges, wh.o had been quite .sufficiently disposed to second 
all rigorous measures against the Puritan ministers, and aggravated that 
jealousy of the ecclesiastical courts which the common lawyers had long 
entertained. HAimAM, History of England. 48 

3C Next day the flames had disappeared, and the French officers employed 
themselves in selecting out of the deserted palaccKS of Moscow that which 
best pleased the fancy of each for residence. At night the flfiraes again 
arose m the north and west quarters of the city. As the greater part of 4 
the houses were built of wood, the conflagration spread with the moat 
dreadful rapidity. Tliis was at finst imputed to the blazing brands and 
sparkles which were carried by the wind ; but at length it was observed 
that as often as the wind changed. — and it changcrl three limc.s in that S 
terrible night— new flames broke always foitli in that (.lirection wheio the 
exi, sting gale was calculated to dii-oct them on the Kremlin. I’be.se horrors 
were increased by the chance of explosion. There wa.s, though as yet 
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12 iiukn.o'.vn lo tho French, a magazine of powder in Ihe Kremlin ; liesidc? (3C 
that rt itark oi arfillery, with its ammunition, was drawn up under the 
Finreror’s window. Morning came, and with it a dreadful scene, Dpring 
Mie uliok' nieht, the metropolis had glared with an untimely and un- 
Id laturnlliuht. It was now covered wdth a thick and sufiocating atmosphere 
-d' almost palpable smoke. The flames defied the efforts of the French 
suldiery : ami it i.s said that the fountains of the city had been rendered 
iiinccf'.'iHililr-, tlie water-pipes cut, and the fire-engines destroyed or 
20 .'arried otL 

Then came the reports of fire-balls having been found burning on 
deserted houses ; of men and women that, like demons, had been seen 
' penly spreading flames, and who were said to be furnished with ,com- 
24 ' •iistibles for rendering their dreadful work more secure. Several wretches 
against whom such acts had been charged -were seized upon, and probably 
without much inquiry, were shot on the spot, 'f\^^ile it was almost 
impossible to keep the roof of the Kremlin clear of the burning brands 
28 which the wind showered down, Napoleon watched from the windows 
the course of the fire wdiich devoured his fair conquest, and the exclama- 
tion burst from him, “ These are indeed Scythians ! ” 

Walter Scott, Life of Bonajiarie. 

All ! liow we think sometimes that much is going 4 
to be done by organising committees and appointing 
officials, or fondly hope to regenerate society with 
4 ne-w franchises, new ‘political arrangements, better 
legislation — when the real need is, that there should 
be some making and re-making of men, and the truest 
work would be to seek to promote the culture of 
8 individual minds and hearts. Nor let us doubt that 
that is always the divinest work, to get at a man, 
and be the means of ministering in some way to his 
healthier growth or finer inspiration ; of helping him 
12 in some way to juster thought or loftier feeling. 

Q-et at a man, and send him from you into busy 
street and market-place, into the circle of which he 
is the centre, into the midst of his neighbours and 
1() friends with a greater spirit, with a breath of higher 
life in him, and who can tell what good you have 
not started and provided for in doing that V who can 
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predict wliereimto that may not grow ? — yon have 
wrought, anyhow^ for once in your life, an immortal 
work. The noblest sculptures and pictures will 
perish ; the noblest utterances, the noblest poems 
mayr be forgotten ; ^but any purifying or elevating 
effect which thejr have had upon a hiunan soul — 
that remains, and dies not until the heavens be 
removed. 

S. A. '^^PPLE, Sunday Mornings at Norwood. 

4A The price of serving mankind is evermore the Cross. The world 
breaks the heart of its best benefactors, and then, after a day, builds their 
sepulchres. If you would raise the age in which you live, you must live 
above it, and to live above it is to be misunderstood, and perhaps perse i 
cuted. But I do say that the only chance of amelioration, whether in a 
State like this England of ours or in a school, lies in the devotion of those, 
be they only tw^o or three individuals, who dare to try the lives of theh 
fellows, and y«t more their o\ra, by the searching light of God’s eternal 8 
law. 

This is the reason, my boys, why it is my deep desire that you sliould 
enter into the secret of religion. It will not be always that you feel the 
need of religion. You live from day to day, you do your daily duties, and 12 
it does not perhaps occur to you to ask what is your own proper ri'ason for- 
doing them. You live as other boys live. But everyday morality such 
as this is good oidy for everydaj’- times ; and if you do what others do 
because they do it, not because it is right iu itself, then you will .still do it, *■6 
I am afraid, even when you know it to be rvrong. For there come occasions 
in the life of all of us, oidy to some of us more critically than to others, 
when, if we would be good and true, we must do wdiat is riglrt, although 
a whole world is ranged in arms against us. For right and wrong are not -5 
affains of numljcrs ; they do not depend on the will of a majority ; on 
the contrary, it is only too true, I am afraid, that the majority is generally 
on the wrong side. And, oh ! let me impress n])on you once again, in a 
day when Htatesman.ship and patriotism and even religion scunn to be 24 
wahitig sometimes on the vote of numbers, that the world is redeemed by 
those who, like the Three Holy Children whose story was read this morning, 
will not go after a mvdtitude to do evil, and who. if God so will, will rentier 
to their fellow-men the .supreme .service of yielding up tlieir lives, ihal 2S 
they who slay them may be the better for their deaths. “ As the Kathei 
knoweth Me,” said the Saviour, “ even so know I the Father ; and I lay 
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'lown My iife for the sheep. . . . No man taketh it from Me, but I lay it (4A ) 
32 i'-'iWJi of Slyself. I liave power to lay it down, and I have power to take 
it again. This commandment have I received of My Father.” And then 
afterwards in the horror of the Cross : “ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” 

J. E. C. Welldost, Sermons preached 
to Harrow Boys. 

Every one endeavours to make himself as agreeable 5 
to society as he can ; but it often happens that those 
who most aim at shining in conversation overshoot 
4 their mark. Though a man succeeds, he should not 
(as is frequently the case) engross the whole talk to 
himself ; for that destroys the very essence, of con- 
versation, which is talking together. We should try 
8 to keep up conversation like a ball bandied to and 
fro from one to the other, rather than seize it all to 
ourselves, and drive it before us like a football. We 
should likewise be cautious to adapt the matter of 
12 our discourse to our company, and not talk Greek 
before ladies, or of the last new furbelow to a 
meeting of country justices. 

But nothing throws a more ridiculous air over our 
16 whole conversation than certain peculiarities easily 
acquired, but very difficultly conquered and dis- 
carded. In order to display these absurdities in a 
truer light, it is my present purjrose to emmierate 
20 such of them as are most commonly to be met with, 
and first to take notice of those buffoons in society, 
the Attitudinarians and Faeemakers. These accom- 
pany every word with a peculiar grimace or gesture ; 

24 they assent with a shrug, and contradict with a 
twisting of the neck ; are angry by a wry mouth, 
and pleased in a caper or minuet step. They may 
be considered as speaking harlequins ; and their 
28 rules o'peloquence are taken from the posture-maker. 
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These should be coudemued to converse only in 
dumb show vdth their own persons in the looking- 
glass, as well as the Smirkers and Smilers who so 
32 prettily set off their faces, together with their 
words, by a something betw;een. a grin and a dimple. 
With these we may lilcewise rank the affected tribe 
of Mimics, who are constantly taking off the peculiar 
36 tone of voice or gesture of their acquaintance, though 
they are su»h wretched imitators that (like bad 
painters) they are frequently forced to write the 
name under the picture before we can discover any 
40 likeness. 

Next to those whose elocution is absorbed in 
action, and who converse chiefly with their arms 
and legs, we may consider the Professed Speakers. 
44 And first, the EinjAiaticali who squeeze, and press 
and fam down every syllable with excessive 
vehemence and energy. These orators are re- 
markable for their distinct elocution and force 
48 of expression ; they dwell on the important particles 
of and tJie, and the significant coiiiimction and^ 
which they seem to hawdc up, with much diffi- 
culty, out of their omi throats, and to cram 
52 them, with no less pain, into the ears of their 
auditors. These should be suffered only to spinge 
(as it were) the ears of a deaf man, through a hearing- 
trumpet, though I must confess that I am equally 
56 offended with the Whisperers or Low-s})eakers, who 
seem to fancy all their acquaintance deaf, ajid come 
up so close to you that they may be said to measure 
noses with you. I w'ould have these oracular gentry 
60 obliged to speak at a distance through a speaking- 
trumpet, or apply their lips to the walls • of a 
whispering-gallery. Cowper. 
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Be iiui ',{iu eanifst, Inuu, or violetiit, in your conver'oition. Silence 5A 
yoiir ujipouent with rott.son. nol witii noi^e. Be Ciivetiil not to interrupt 
.niotlier v.Uou he k s[ieal<m|i- ; hear hhu out, and you will undeiv-staiid 
■1 hiic the hetier. iuul he ahlc to give him the better answer. Consider 
heiore yr.ii ^pe.ik, e>,]ii‘cial]y when the business is ot moment : weiah the 
sen--.e o{ what you mean to utter, and the oxpression.s you intend to use, 
that they may 1)e significant, pertinent, and inoffensive. Inconsiderate 
8 ivci’sons do not think till they s]K“ak ; or they sjKiak, and then think, 

Some men excel in hnsbandry, some in gardening, some in mathematics. 

In conversation, k-arn, as near as you can, where the skill or excellence 
01 any person lies : put him upon talking on that s\ibjcct, observe what 
12 he .=ays, keep it iii your memory, or commit it to writing. By this means 
you will glean the worth and Icnowledge of everybody you converse with, 
and, at an ea.sy rate, acipiire what may be of use to you on many occasions. 

When you ai'e in company with light, vain, impertinent persons, let the 
IG jbsei'vina of their failings make you the more cautious both in your 
conv’pr.sariou with Them and in your general behaviour, that you may 
avoid their errors. 

If a man who.se integrity you do not very well know, makes you great 
20 and extraordinary professions^ do not give much credit to \iim. Probably 
you will find that he aims at something besides kindness to you, and that 
when he has serv'ed his turn, or been disappointed, hi.s regard for v'ou will 
grow cool. 

24 Beware also of him who flatters you, and commends you to your face, 
or to one who, he thinks, will tell you of it ; most pi’obably he has either- 
deceived and abused you, or means to do so. Eemember tire fable of the 
fox commending the singing of the crow who had something in her mouth 
28 which the fox w-anted. 

Be careful that you do not commend yourselves. It is a sign that 
your reputation is small and sinking, if your own tongue must prai.se you ; 
and it is fulsome and unpleasing to others to hear such commendations, 

32 Speak well of the absent w’henever you have a suitable opirortunity. 
Never speak ill of them, or of anybody, unless you are sure they deserve 
it, and iinle,s.s it is necessary for their amendment, or for the safety and 
benefit of others. Sir Matthew Hai.e. 

Ill our return Iiome we met witli. a very odd 6 
ac.oidout, wliicli I cannot forbear relating;, becaus<" 
it shows bow desirous all wbo know Sir Roger are 
4 of giving liim marks of tbeir esteem. When we 
were arrived upon the verge of bis estate, we stopped 
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(6) at a little inn to rest ourselves and our horses. The 

man of the house had, it seems, been formerly a 
S servant in the knight’s family ; and, to do honour 
to his old master, had some time since, unknown to 
Sir Eoger, put hun up m a sign-post before the 
door ; so that “ the Emight’s Head ” had hung out 
12 upon the road about a week before he himself laiew 
anything of the matter. As soon as Sir Roger was 
acquainted \yth it, finding that the servant’s indis- 
cretion proceeded wholly from affection and good- 
16 vdll, he only told him that he had made him too 
high a compliment ; and when the fellow seemed to 
think that could hardly be, added with a more 
decisive look, that it was too great an honour for 
20 any man under a duke, but told him at the same 
time, that it might be altered with a very few 
touches, and that he himself would be at the charge 
of it. Accordingly, they got a painter, by the 
24 knight’s directions, to add a pair of whiskers to the 
face, and by a little aggravation of the features to 
change it into the Saracen’s Head. I should not 
have Im nwn this story, had not the mnkeeper, upon 
28 Sir Roger’s alighting, told him in my hearing that 
his honour’s head was brought back last night with 
the alterations that he had ordered to be made in it. 
Upon this my friend with his usual cheerfulness 
32 related the particulars above mentioned, and ordered 
the head to be brought into the room. I could not 
forbear discovering greater expressions of mirth than 
ordinary upon the appearance of this monstrous face, 
36 under which, notwithstanding it was made to frown 
and stare in a most extraordinary manner, I could 
still discover a distant resemblance of my old friend. 
Sir Roger, upon seeing me laugh, desired me to t(dl 
40 him truly if I thought it possible for people to know 
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6S 

]iim hi that disguise. I at first kept iny usual (6) 
silence ; Init upon the knight conjuring me to tell 
him whether it was not still more like liiniself than 

41 ;i Siinicen, I composed my coimteiiance in tlm best 
iiuiimer I could, and replied, ihat much might he said 
on hoik sides. Joseph Addison. 

The Instinct which led Esmond to admire and love the gracions person, 6 A 
the iair apparition of whose beauty and kindness had so moved him 
wlicn he first belield her, became soon a. devoted a^-ffectiori and passion of 
4. patitndo, which entirely filled his young heart, that as yet, except- in the 
Ciise of dear Father Holt, had had very little kindness for which to he 
tliairkfnl. 0 I>m eerie, thought he, remembering the lines of the *Eneid, 
which ]Mr Holt had taught him. There seemed, as the hoy thought, in 
8 every look or acsturo of this fair creature, an angelical softness and bright 
]>ity — in motion or repose she seemed gracious alike ; the tone of her 
voice, though she uttered words ever so trivial, gave him a plea, sure that 
amounted almost to anguish. It cannot be called love, that a lad of 
] 2 twelve years of age, little more than a menial, felt for an exalted lady, his 
mistress ; but it was worsliip. To catch her glance, to di\%ie her errand 
and run on it before she had spoken it ; to watch,follow, adore her, became 
the business of his life. Meanwhile, as is the way often, his idol had idols 
16 of her own, and never thought of or suspected the admiration of her little 
pigmy adorer. 

My Lady had on her side three idoLs ; first and foremost, Jove and 
supreme ruler, was her lord, Harry’s patron, the good Viscount of Oastle- 
20 ^ood. All wishes of his were laws vdth her. If he had a headache, she 
was ill. If he frowned, she trembled. If he joked, she smiled apd was 
charmed. If he went a-hunting, she was always at the window to see 
liiin ride awayi her little son crowing on her arm, or on the watch till his 
24 return. She made dishes for his dinner ; spiced lus wine for him ; made 
the toa,«t for his tankard at breakfast ; huslied tlie house when he slept 
in his chak, and watched for a look when he woke. If my lord was not 
a little proud of hk beauty, my lady ador-ed it. She clung to his ai-m as 
28 he paced the terrace, her t\\ o fair little hands clasped round his great one ; 
her eyes were never tired of looking in his face and wondering at its perfec- 
tion. Her little son wa.s his son, and had his father’s look and curly 
brown hair. Her danghter Beatrix was his daughter, and had his eyes— • 

82 were there ever such beautiful eyes in the world ? All the house was 
arranged so as to bring him ease and give him pleasure. She liked tlip 
small gentry round about to come and pay him court, never earing for 
admiration foi herself : those who wanted to be well with the lady innst 
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( 6 a) admire Mm. Not regarding her dress, she would wear a gown to rags, 3 g 
because he had once liked it : and if he had brought her a Ijrooch or a 
ribbon, would prefer it to the most costly articles of her wardrobe. 

My Lord went to London every year for six weeks, and the farnilv 
being too poor to appear at Court wdth any figure he went alone. It \ra.s .{fi 
not untjl he was out of sight that her face showed any sorrow : and wLat 
a joy when he came back ! MT.rat preparation before his return ! The 
fond creature had his armchair at the chimney-side — delighting to put 
the children in it, and to look at them there. Nobody took his place at 44 
the table ; but his silver tankard stood there as wdien my Lord was present. 

A pretty sight it Was to see, during my Lord’s absence, or on tlro.so 
many mornings when sleep or headache kept him abed, this fair youmr 
lady of Castle wood, her little daughter at her knee, and her domestics 43 
gathered round her, reading the Morning Prayer of the English Cliureh. 
Esmond long remembered how she looked and spoke, kneeling reverently 
before the sacred book, the sun shining upon her golden hair until it made 
a halo rormd about her. A dozen of the servants of the house kneeled 52 
in a line opposite their mistres-s. For a while Harry E.smond kejjt apart 
from these mysteries, but Doctor Tusher showing him that the prayers 
read were th#se of the Church of all ages, and the boy’s own inclination 
prompting him to be always as near as he might to his raLstres.s, and to 55 
think all things she did right, from listening to the prayers in the ante- 
chamber, he came presently to kneel down with the rest of the household 
in the parlour ; and before a couple of years my lady had made a thorough 
convert. Indeed, the boy loved bis catechiser so much that he would 60 
have subscribed to anything she bade him, and was never tired of listening 
to her fond discourse and simple comments uimn the book, which she 
read to him in a voice of which it was difficult to resist the sweet per- 
suasion and tender, appealing kindness. This friendly controversy, and 64 
the intimacy which it occasioned, bound the lad more fondly than ever 
to his mistress. The happiest period of all his life was this; and the 
young mother, with her daughter and son, and the orphan lad whom 
she protected, read and worked and played, and were childi’en together. 6 S 
If the lady looked forward — as what fond woman does not — towards the 
future, she had no plans from which Harry Esmond was left out ; and a 
thousand and a thousand times, in his passionate and impetuous way, 
he vowed that no power should separate him from his mistres.s, and only 72 
asked for some chance to happen by which he might show his fidelity to 
her. Now, at the close of his life, as he sits and recalls in tranquillity the 
happy and busy scenes of it, he can think, not ungratefully, that he has 
been faithful to that early vow. 76 
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How Biucli, thouglit I, has each of these volumes, 7 
now thrust aside Avith such indifference, cost some 
aching head ! how many weary days ! how many 
4 sleepless nights! How have their authors buried 
themselves in the solitude,, of cells and cloisters ; 
shut themselves up from the face of man, and the 
still more blessed face of nature ; and devoted them- 
8 selves to painful research and intense reflection 1 
And all for what ? to occupy an inch of dusty shelf 
— to have the title of their works read now and 
then in a future age, by some drowsy Churchman or 
12 casual straggler like myself, and in another age to 
be lost, even to remembrance. Such is the amount 
of this boasted immortality, A mere temporary 
rumour, a local sound — like the tone of that bell 
16 which has just toiled among these towers, filling 
the ear for a moment — lingering transiently in 
echo — and then passing away like a thing that 
was not ! 

20 While I sat half murmuring, half meditating these 
unprofitable speculations, with my head resting on 
my hand, I was thrumming with the other hand 
upon the quarto, until I accidentally loosened the 
24 clasps ; when, to my utter astonishment, the little 
book gave two or three yawns, lOm one awakmg 
from a deep sleep ; then a huslcy hem, and at length 
began to talk. At first its voice was very hoarse 
28 and broken, being much troubled by a cobweb, 
which some studious spider had woven across it, • 
and having probably contracted a cold from long 
exposure to the chills and damps of the abbey. In 
32 a, short time, however, it became more distinct, and 
I soon found it £i,n exceedingly conversable little 
tome. Its language, to be sure, was rather quaint 
and obsolete, and its pronunciation what in the 
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1 7) 36 present day would be deemed barbarous: but T 

sluiill endeavour, as far as I am able, to render it 
in modern parlance. 

Washington Irving. 

7a “I wish the good old times would come again.” she said, " when we 
were not quite so rich. I do not mean that I want to be poor ; but there 
was a middle state ” — so she wa.s pleased to ramble on — “ in u hiidi I am 
sure we were a great deal happier. A pui'chase is but a purchase, nou 4 
that you have money "enough and to* spare. Formerly it used t o be a 
triumph. When we coveted a cheap luxury (and, oh ! how mucli ado 
I had to get you to consent in those times !) we were used to have a debate 
for two or lliree days before, and to weigh the /or and agnuiM, and thinlc s 
what wc might spare it out of, and what saving rve could liit upon, that 
should be an equivalent. A thing was worth buying then when we felt 
the money that we paid for it.” 

“ Do you remember the brown suit, which you made to hang upon 12 
you, till all your friends cided shame upon you, it grew so threadbare — 
and all becausff of that folio ‘ Beaumont and Fletcher,’ which you dragged 
home late at night from Barker’s in Covent Garden ? Do you remember 
how we eyed it for weeks before wo could make up our minds to tlie lo 
purchase, and had not come to a determination till it was near ten o’clock 
of the Saturday night, when you set off from Islington, fearing yon should 
be too late — and when the old bookseller with some grumbling opened his 
shop, and by the twinkling taper (for he was setting hedwards) lighted 20 
out the relic from his dusty treasures — and when you lugged it home, 
wishing it were twice as cumbersome — and when yon presented it to me — 
and when we were exploring the perfectness of it [eoUaiintj, you called it) — 
and while I was rei)airing some of the loose leaves with paste, which your 24 
impatience would not suffer to be loft till daybreak — was there no ])lc‘asure 
in being a poor man ? or can those neat black clothes which you wear now, 
and are so careful to keep brushed, since we have become I'ich and finical, 
give you half the honest vanity with which you fJaunted it about in that 28 
overworn suit — your old corbeau — ^for four or five weeks longer than 
you should have done, to pacify your conscience for the mighty sum of 
lift ecu ? — or sixteen shillings, was it ? — a trreat alfaii we thought it then 
— which you had lavished on the old folio. Now' yon can afford to buy 32 
any book that pleases you, but I do not see that you ever bring me home 
ai\y nice old purchases now. 

“ When you came home with twentj’- apologies for laying out a less 
number of shillings upon that print after Lionardo. whiTih we cln’istened Hd 
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the ‘l-idy Pdinoli ’ ; wlu-u you looked at- the purcliase, and thought of 
tlie moiK-y — and t'uonnrlit of the money, and looked again at the picture 
— was tht;rc‘ no jdnasui'e in being a poor man ? Now, you hare nothing 
pi o do hot to walk into (Johiaghi’s, and buy a wilderness of Lionardos. 
Vet do yon ? 

“ Then, do you remember our pleasant walks to Enfield, and Patter’s 
B;ir, and \\’ait!uun, when we had a holyday — ^holydays, and all other fun, 
11 ive gone, now wo are rich — and the little handbasket in -which I used to 
deposit our day’s fare of savoury cold lamb and salad — and how you 
would pry about at noontide for some decent house, where we might go in, 
and ])rodu(;e our store — only paying for the ale that you must call for — 
IS ind specnlntc upon fho looks of the landlady, and whether she was likely 
lO allow us ii table cloth — and wish for such another honest hostess, a? 
Izaak Walton has deseribed manj^ a one on the pleasant banks of the 'Lea, 
when he went a-fishing — iuid sometimes they would pi-ove obliging enough 
52 ind sometimes they wcnild look gnidgingly upon us~but we had cheerful 
looks still for one another, and would eat our plain food savourily scarcely 
I'vudging Piscator his Trout Hall ? Now — when we go out a day’s yiloasur- 
iug, which, is seldom moreover, we ride part of the way — and go into a 
56 fine inn, and order the best of dinners, never debating’^tho exjiense — 
whicli, after all, never has half the relish of those chance country sna])s 
when wo were at the mercy of uncertain usage, and a precarious Avelcoiue.” 

Ch-’IELEs Lamb, Last Essays of Elia. 

Tlie day I should have received your letter I was 
invited to dine at a rich widow’s (whom, I think, I 
once told you of, and offered my service m case you 
4 thought fit to make addresses there) ; and she was 
so kind, and in so good humour, that if I had had 
any commission I should have thought it a very fit 
time to speak. We had a huge dinner, though the 
8 company was only of her own kindred that are in 
the house with her, and what I brought ; but she is 
broke loose from an old miserable husband that lived 
so hmg, she thinks if she does not make haste she 
12 shall not have time to spend what he left. She is 
old and was never handsome, and yet is courted a 
thousand times more than the greatest beauty in the 
world would be that had not a fortune. We could 
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\8) 16 not eat in quiet for tlie letters and the presents that 

came ill from people that would not have looked upon 
her when they had met her, if she had been left poor. 

Dorothy Osb'oene. 

8a Sir, — I have been, ever since I fir-sfe kifew you, so entirely and sincerely 

your friend, and thought you so much mine, that I could not ha^'c ])elicved 
what you tell me of yourself , had I had it h'om anybody else. And though 
I cannot but be mightily troubled that you .should have had .so many i 
wrong and unjust thoughts of me, yet, next to the return of good offices, 
.such as from a sincere goodwill I have done you, I receive your aclcnowledg- 
inent of the contrary as the kindest thing you could have done me, since 
it gives me hope that I have not lost a friend 1 so much valued, ikftei 8 
what your letter expresses, I shall not need to say anything to justify 
myself to you. I shall always think your own reflection on my carriage 
both to you and all mankind will sufficiently do that. Instead of that, 
give me leave to assure you, that I am more ready to forgive yoir thai 12 
you can he to desire it ; and I do it so freely and fully, that I wish for 
nothing more j^an the opportunity to convince you that I truly love 
and esteem you, and that I have still the same goodwill for you a.s il 
nothing of this had ha ppened. To confirm this to you more fully, I shouk 16 
be glad to meet you anywhere and the rather because the conclusion 
of your letter makes me apprehend it would not he wholly useless to you. 
But whether you think it fit or not, I leave wholly to you. I shall alway.« 
be ready to serve you to my utmost, m any way you shall like, and sbal 20 
only need your commands or permission to do it. 

John Locke to Sir Isaac Newton. 

9 “I have no right to give my opinion,” said Wick- 

ham, “ as to his being agreeable or otherwise. I am 
not qualified to form one. I have known him too 
4 long and too well to be a fair judge. It is impos- 
sible for me to be impartial. But I believe your 
opinion of him would m general astonish — and per- 
haps you would not express it quite so strongly 
8 anywhere else. Here you are in your own family.” 

“ Upon my word, I say no more /eere than I might 
say in any house in the neighbourhood, except 
Netherfield. He is not at all liked in Ilerkfordshire. 
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12 Everyl3ody is disgusted with his pride. You will ^,9) 
not find him more favourably spoken of by any 
one.” 

“ I ’cannot pretend to be sorry,” said Wickham, 

16 after a short interruption, that he or that any 
man should not be estimated beyond their deserts : 
but -with him I believe it does not often happen. 

The world is blinded by his fortune and consequence, 

20 or frightened by his high and imposing manners, 
and sees him only as he chooses to be seen.” 

“ I should take him, even on my slight acquaint- 
ance, to be an ill-tempered man.” Wickham only 

24 shook his head. 

Jane x4.usten, Pride and Prejudice. 

The Captain took his portfolio under his right arm, his <'amp-stool 9A 
in his right liand, offered his left arm to Lady Clarinda, agd followed at a 
reasonable distance behind Miss Crotchet and Lord Bossnowl, contriving, 

4 in the moat natural manner possible, to drop more and more into the rear. 

Lady Olamida. I am glad to see you can make yourself so happy with 
drawing old trees and mounds of grass. 

Captain Fitzchrome, Hapj^y, Lady Clarinda ! Oh no ! How can I 
8 be happy when I see the idol of my heart about to be sacrificed on the 
shrine of Mammon ? 

Lady Clarinda. Do you know, though Mammon, has a sort of ill naraej, 

I really think he is a very popular character. There must be at the bottom 
12 something amiable about him. He is certainly one of those pleasant 
creatures whom everybody abuses, but without whom no evening party 
is endurable. I daresay love in a cottage is very pleasant, but then it 
positively must he a cottage ornee ; but would not the same love be a 
] 6 great deal safer in a castle, even if Mammon furnished the fort.ification ? 

Captain Fitzchrome. Oh, Lady Clarinda ! there is a heartlessness in 
that language that chills me to the soul. 

Lady Clarinda. Heaille-ssness ! Ho ; my heart is on my lips. I 

20 speak ju.st wliat I think. You used to like it, and say it was as delightful 
as it was rare. 

Captain Fitzchrome. True, but you did not then talk as you do now, 
of love ill a castle. 

21 Lady Clarinda. Well, but only consider. A dun is a horribly vulgar 
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( 9 a) creature ; it L a creature I cannot otulure the thought of. auil a cot 1 n<.-e 
lets him in so easily. Now a castle keeps him at bay. Yon are a half -pay 
otflcev, and are at leisure to command the j'arrison. But where is the 
castle ? and who is to furnish the comm i.s.sar hit ? 2 

Ga'ptain FUzchrornc. Is it come to thi.s, that you make a Jest, of my 
poverty V Yet is my y>overty <jnly comparative. Many decent families 
are maintained on .smaller meaii-s. * 

Lad7j CUirinda. Decent families ! Aye, decent is the distinction fron ;3 
respectable. Kespectable means rich, and decent means poor. I slumid 
die if I heard my family called decent. And then your decent family 
always lives in a snug* little i.)lace. I hate a little place. 1 like large 
rooms, and large looking-glasses, and large parties, and a fine large hntlei S 
with a tinge of smooth, red in his face, an outward and visible sign that the 
family he serves is respectable ; if not noble, highly respectable. 

Captain Fiizchrome. I cannot believe that you say all this in earnesl . 
No man is less disposed than I am to deny the importance of the sub- 4 
stantial comforts of life. I once flattered myself that in our estimate 
of these things we were nearly of a mind. 

Lady Glarmdn. Do you know, I think an opera -box a very substantial 
comfort, and a^arriage. You will tell me that many' decent people -walk 4 
arm in arm through the ,snow, and sit iia clogs and bonnets in the pit at llie 
English theatre. No doubt it is very pleasant to those wlio are used to 
it, but it is not to my taste. 

Captain Fiizchrovie. You always delighted in trying to provoke 1110,4 
but I cannot lielieve that you have not a heart. 

Lady Glarmda. You do not like to believe that I have a heart, you 
mean. You wish to think I have lost it, and you know to whom ; and 
when I tell you that it is still safe in my own keeping, and that I do not 5 
mean to give it away, the unreasonable creature grows angry. 

Captain Fitzchrome, Angry ! far from it. I am perfectly cool. 

Lady Glarinda. Why, you are pursing your brows, biting your lips, 
and lifting up your foot as if you would stamp it into the earth. I must g 
say anger becomes you ; you wouia make a charming Hotspur. Your 
everyday dining-ont face is rather insipid ; hut I assure you my heart is 
ianger when you arc in the heroics. It is so rare, too, in the.se days of 
smooth manners, to see anything like natural expression in a man’s face. 6 
Tlierc is one set form for every man’.s face in female society — a sort of 
.serious comedy, Avalking gentleman’s face ; but Die moment the erciatnre 
falls ill love he begins to give hinwclf airs, and p]ay.s off all the varieties 
of his physiognomy, from the Master Slender to the Pefrueliio, and then 6 
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'■ Ymi want to hotir .nows from X- ? And what interest can yon 9B 

hrivo in X V Yon left no friends there, for j’-QU made none. Xobody 

ever iisks after you — ncsithor man nor rvoman ; and if I mention your 
.] namt- in company, the men look as if I had spoken of Prester John, and 

the women sneer covertly. Our X belles must have disliked yon. 

How tiid you excite, their clisplciisiu*e ? ” < 

“ T don’t know. I seldotn spoke to them — ^they were nothing to me. 

S I considered them only as something to he glanced at from a distance ; 
their dresses and faces were often pleasing enough to the eye; but I 
could not i.inderstand their conversation, nor even read their countenances. 
Wlieri I (taught snatches of what they said, I could never make much of 
12 it ; and The [day of their lips and eyes did not help me at all.” 

” That was your fault, not theirs. There are sensible as well as hand- 

•some women in X-- : women it is worth any man’s while to talk to, 

and witlr wliom I can talk with pleasure ; but you had and have no 
16 pleasant address. There is nothing in you to induce a woman to be a liable. 

I have roinarkf'cl you sitting near the door in a room full of company, 
bent on hearing, not on speaking ; on observing, not on entertaining ; 
looking fi’igidly shy at the commencement of a party, confusingly vigilant 
20 about the middle, and insultingly weary towairds the ench Is that the 
way, do y(ju think, ever to communicate pileasure or excite interest ? 

No ; and if you are generally unpopular, it is because you deserve to be 
so.” 

24 Content ! ” I ejaculated. 

“ No you are not content ; you see beauty always turning its hack on 
you ; you are mortified and then you sneer. I verily believe all that is 
desirable on earth — wealth, reputation, love — will for ever to you be the 
28 ripe gra pes on the high trellis : youTl look up at them. They w’ill tantalise 
in you the lust of the eye ; but they are out of reach. Y'ou have not the 
address to fetch a ladder, and you’ll go aw^ay calling them sour.” 

C. Bkon'I'K, The Professor. 

Charles, by way of remark, said they had been looking in at a 9c 
pretty little chapel on the common which was now in the course of repair. 

Mr Malcolm laughed. “ So, Charles,” he said, “yoit’re bit with the new 
4 fashion.” 

Charles coloured, and asked, “ Wliat fashion?” adding, that a friend, 
by accident, had taken them in. 

“ Yhii a.sk what fashion,” said Mr Malcolm ; “ why, the newest, latest 
8 fashion, 'i'liis is a place of fashions ; there have been manj^ fashions in 
my time. The greater part of the residents, that is the boys, change once 
in three, vear.s ; The fellows and tutors, perhaps, in half a dozen ; and 
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{9c) pv-ery generation has its fashion, Thei-e is no principle of stability 
in Oxford, except the lieads, and they are ahrays the same, and always 12 
will be the same, to the end of the chapter. What is in now,” he asked, 
among you youngsters — ^drinking or cigars ? ” ^ 

Charles laughed modestly, and said he hoped drujking had gone out 
everywhere. • ^ 16 

“ Worsu things may come in,” said BIi' Malcolm ; “ but there are fashions 
everywhere. There once w'as a spouting club, perhaps it is in favour still : 
before it was the music-room. Once geology was all the rage ; now it 
is theology ; soon it will be architecture, or medieval antiquities, or 20 
editions and codices. Each wears out in its turn ; all depends on oire or 
two active men ; , but the secretary takes a wife, or the professor gets a 
stall; and the meetings are called irregularly, and nothing is done in 
them, and so gradually the affair dw'indles and dies.” 24 

Sheffield asked whether the present movement had not spread too wddely 
through the country for such a termination ; he did not kno-w much about 
it himself, but the papers were full of it, and it was the talk of every neigh- 
bourhood ; it was not confined to Oxford. 28 

“ I don’t know about the country,” said Malcolm, “ that is a large 
question ; but^t has not the elements of stability here. These gentlemen 
will take livings and marry, and that will be the end of the business. 

I am irot speaking agamst them ; they are, I believe, very respectable 32 
men ; but they are ridmg on the springtide of a fashion.” 

Newman. 


10 Tom. Mr Rabbit was walking along one day with 

his fine bnsliy tail, and 

Frank. Bnt, Tom, rabbits’ tails are quite short. 

4 Tom. Am I telling the stojy, or are you ? 

Frank. Please go on, Tom. This rabbit had a fine 
tail. 

Toyn. Yes, lia had — a fine Inisliy tail ; and as lie 
8 was going along he saw Mr Fox. 

Frank. And he ran away very qiacldy. didn’t he ? 

Tom. No, they were friends. Mr Fox was carry- 
ing a big bag of fish. Mr Rabbit said : 

12 “ Huw do you do, Mr Fox ? What a lot of fish ! 

Where did you catch them ? ” ■ 
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“ Happy to see you, Mr Babbit! Yes, they are (10) 
fine fish. . I caught them in the pond near the 
16 wood.” 

“I suppose you were fishing for several hours ? ” 

“ Oh, dear no ; it’s very ea,sy to catch them.” 

“ How did you do it ? ” asked Mr Rabbit, for he 
20 was very fond of fish. 

“Well, I saw a tree that had fallen into the 
water, and I sat on "it, with my tail in the water. 

The pond is full of fish ; one after another came and 
24 bit the hair of my tad. I drew it out each time, 
and that is how I caught them.” And then Mr Box 
said good-bye. 

That same evening Mr Babbit went to the pond, 

28 and he soon saw the fallen tree. He sat on it, 
with his fine bushy tail in the water. Before long 
he fell asleep. Now it was an awfully co?d night. 

It froze and froze ; the whole pond was covered 
32 with ice. In the middle of the night Mr Rabbit 
woke up. 

He said : “ There is something on my tail ! ” and 
he pulled. “ It is a very big fish, I am sure ! ” and 
36 he pulled agam, 

“It is a very strong fish, too!” and he gave 
another pull, a great big pull. Jerk ! Crash ! Poor 
Mr Rabbit ! 

40 Frank. Did he pull his tail out of the ice ? 

Tom. No, that is just what he didn’t do. And 
that is why rabbits have such little tails. 

If you don’t hurry up, we’ll be late for the train. llA 
Have you got your rug ? It’ll be •'old to-night. — 

There, we’re off at last.— Bor goodness’ sake, be 
4- quick, cabby ! — We’ve only got six .minutes. You 
look after the luggage, while I get the tickets.— 


(llA) 


llB 


• llD 


llE 
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Two second single to Durham. — Porter, ciiu 3 'ou find 
us two corner seats ? That’ll do.— Well, that was a 
8 close shave. Here, boy, give me a G-7o&e Haven’t 
you got the Special yet ? Never mind, yoii can. give 
it me all the same. , 

I should like to know who took my scissors. 

They were quite an old pair, but they were g<.tod 
enough for putting paper, and that is what I used 
4 them for. They are not in their usual plane , and of 
course nobody has touched them. It is most pro- 
voking. Oh, you will let me have another pair. 

That is very good of you, but it does not solve the 
8 mystery. I suppose Jane will say it was the cat. 

Cats may have a taste for crockery, but why they 
should go for scissors is beyond me. Oh, I am 
maldKg too much of a fuss, am I ? That is just like 
12 a woman : you cannot see that what I care for is not 
an old pair of scissors, but the sacred cause of 
tidiness. “ Sacred fiddlesticks ! ” did you say ? 

Well, I am surpri.sed. 

What are those people looking at ? Some poor fellow’s fallen down. 

I shouldn’t wonder if he had fainted, the w'eather’s so frightfully hot. 
It’s silly of them to stand so close to him. Oli, there’s a policeman. 
That’s a good thing. It’s surprising how many people have time to waste. 4 
This idle curiosity is a regular curse. 

The postman’s rather late this evening. He usually comes at ten past 
nine, and it’s nearly twenty-five past now. Surely he can’t have forgotten 
us. There, isn’t that his knock ? You might go and fetch the letters. 
What, is that all he’s brought ? I’ve been expecting a letter from Johnson 4 
all day, and now it’s not come. I don’t know what he can be up to. 
Perhaps I shall hear from him first post to-morrow. 

Perhaps it was the pleasure the good Spirit had 
in showing oif this power of liis, or else it was his 
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own kind. ;U;enoroiis, hearty nature, and Ms sympathy 
4 witlj ;il! pour men. that led him straight to Scrooge's 
cl(^.rk’s ; for tliere he went, and took Scrooge with’ 
him. holding to his robe ; and on the threshold of 
the door the Spirit smiled, and stopped to bless Bob 
8 Cratchit’s dwelling witn the sprinklings of his torch. 
Think of that ! Bob had but fifteen “ Bob ” a week 
himself ; he pocketed on Saturdays but fifteen copies 
of his Christian name ; and yet „the Ghost of 
12 Chri.stinus Present blessed his four-roomed house ! 

Tlu'u up ruse Mrs Cratchit, Cratehit’s wife, dressed 
out but poorly in a tuice turned gown, but brave in 
ribbons, which are cheap, and make a goodly show 
16 for sixpence ; and she laid the cloth, assisted by 
Belinda Cratchit, second of her daughters, also brave 
in ribbons,; while Master Peter Cratchit plunged a 
fork into the saucepan of potatoes, and getting the 
20 corners of his monstrous shirt-collar (Bob’s private 
property, conferred upon his sou and heir in honour 
of the day) into his mouth, rejoiced to find himself 
so gallantly attired, and yearned to show his linen 

24 in the fashionable Parks. And now two smaller 
Cratchits, boy and girl, came tearing in, screaming 
that outside the baker’s they had smelt the goose, 
and kno^vn it for their own ; and basking in luxu- 

25 rious thoughts of sage and onion, these yoimg 
Cratchits danced about the table, and exalted 
Master Peter Cratchit to the skiest while he (not 
proud, although his collar nearly choked him) blew 

32 the fire, until the slow potatoes, bubbling up, 
knocked loudly at the saucepan lid to be let out 
and peeled. , 

What has ever got yoiir precious father, then ? ” 
36 said Mrs Cratchit. “ And your brother, Tiny Tim ? 
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and Martha wasn’t as late last Christinas Day by 
half-an-hour.” 

“ Here’s Martha, mother ! ” said a girl, appearing 
as she spoke. 

“ Here’s Martha, jnother ! ” cried the two young 
Cratchits. “ Hurrah ! *rhere’s such a goose, 
Martha ! ” 

“ Why, bless your heart alive, my dear, how late 
you are ! ” ^aid Mrs Cratch it, kissing her a dozen 
times, and taking off her shawl and bonnet for her 
with officious zeal. 

“ We’d a deal of work to finish up lust night,” 
replied the girl, “ and had to clear away this morning, 
mother ! ” 

“ Well ! Never mind so long as you are come,” 
said Mrs Cratchit. “ Sit ye down before the fire, my 
dear, •and have a warm. Lord bless ye ! ” 

“ No, no ! There’s father coining,” cried the two 
young Cratchits, who rvere everywhere at once. 
“ Hide, Martha, hide ! ” 

So Martha hid herself, and in came little Bob, the 
father, with at least three feet of comforter, exclusive 
of the fringe, hanging down before him., and his 
threadbare clothes, darned up and brushed to look 
seasonable, and Tiny Tim upon his shoulder, Alas 
for Tiny Tim, he bore a little crutch, and had his 
limbs supported by an iron frame. 

Why, where’s our Martha ? ” cried Bob Cratchit, 
looking round. 

“ Not coming,” said Mrs Cratchit. 

“ Not coming ! ” said Bob, wdth a sudden declen- 
sion in his high spirits ; for he had been Tim’s blood- 
horse all the way from church, and had come home 
rampant. “ Not coming upon Christmas Day ! ” 

Martha didn’t like to see him disappointed, if it 
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'vrore only in joke; so slie came out prematurely 
72 from, beliind tke closet door and ran into his arms, 
while the two young Cratchits hustled Tiny Tim, 
and bore him off into the washhouse, that he might 
hear the pudding suigiug ip, the copper. 

76 “And how did little Tim behave?” asked Mrs 
Cratchit, when she had rallied Bob on his credulity, 
and Bob had hugged his daughter to his heart’s 
content. - 

80 “ As good as gold,” said Bob, “and better. Some- 

how he gets thoughtful .sitting by himself so ninch, 
and thinks the strangest things you ever heard. 
He told me, coming home, that he hoped the people 
S-1- saw him in the church, because he was a cripple, and 
it might be pleasant to them to remember upon 
Christmas Day who made lame beggars walk and 
blind men see.” ~ 

88 Bob’s voice was tremulous when he told them 
tiiis, and trembled more when he said that Tiny Tim 
was growing strong and hearty. 

His active little crutch was heard upon the floor, 
92 and back came Tiny Tim before another word was 
spoken, escorted by his brother and sister to his 
stool beside the fire ; and while Boh, turning up his 
cuffs — as if, poor fellow, they were capable of being 
96 made more shabby — compounded some hot mixture 
in a jug with gin and lemons, and stirred it round 
and round, and put it on the hob to simmer ; Master 
Peter and the two ubicpiitous young Cratchits went 
100 to fetch the goose, wdth which they soon returned in 
high procession. 

Such a bustle ensued that you might have thought 
a goose the rarest of all birds, a feathered phe- 
104 nomenon to which a black swan was a matter of 
course’; and in tnith it was something very like it 
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in that house. Mrs Cratchit made the gravy (ready 
beforehand in a little saucepan) hLssing ]iot : Master 
108' Peter mashed the potatoes with incredible tdgonr ; 
Miss Belinda sweetened up the apple-sauce Martha 
dusted the hot plate^ ; Bob took Tiny Tim beside 
him in a tiny corner at the table ; the two young 
112 Cratchits set chairs for everybody, not forgetting 
themselves, and mounting guard upon their posts, 
crammed spopns into their mouths, lest they should 
shriek for goose, before their turn came to be helped. 
116 At last the dishes were set on, and giace was sad d. 
It was succeeded by a breathless pause as Mrs 
Cratchit, looking slowly all along the carving-knife, 
prepared to plunge it in the breast ; but when she 
120 did, and when the long-expected gush of stiifliug 
issued forth, one murmur of delight arose all round 
the bdhrd, and even Tiny Tim, excited by the two 
young Cratchits, beat on the table with the handle 
124 of his knife, and feebly cried “ Hurrah ! ” 

There never was such a goose. Bob said he didn’t 
believe there ever was such a goose cooked. Its 
tenderness and flavour, size and cheapness, were the 
128 themes of universal admiration. Eked out by the 
apple-sauce and mashed potatoes, it was a sufficient 
dinner for the whole family ; indeed, as Mrs Cratchit 
said, with great delight (surveying one small atom 
132 of a bone upon the dish), they hadn’t ate it all at 
last ! Yet every one had hud enough, a}id the 
youngest Cratchits in particuhir were steeped in 
sage and onion to the eyebrows ! But runv, the 
136 plates being changed by Miss Belinda, Mrs Cratchit 
left the room alone — too nervous to bear witnesses 
— to take the pudding up and bring it in. 

Suppose it should not be done enough ! Suppose 
140 it should break in turning out ! Suppose cioTue body 
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shoulii Iiiive got over th.e wall of the back-yard and (12) 
stolen, it, while they were merry with the goose, a 
^^npi'iositiou at which the two yoimg Cratchits becams 
i l l livid !’ All sorts of horrors were supposed. 

Hallo ! A great deal of , steam ! The pudding 
was out of the copper. A smell like a washing day ! 

That was the cloth. A smell like an eating-house . 

148. and a pastry-cook's nest door to each other, with 
a laundress’s next door to that ! » That was the 
pudding ! In half a minute Mrs Cratchit entered, 
flushed, but smiling proudly, with the pudding, 

152 like a speckled cannon hall, so hard and firm, blazing 
in half a quartern of ignited brandy, and bedighfc 
with Christmas holly stuck into the top. 

Oh ! a wonderful pudding ! Bob Cratchit said, 

156 and calmly too, that he regarded it as the greatest 
success achieved by Mrs Cratchit since their marriage. 

Mrs Cratchit said that now the weight was off her 
mind , she would confess she had had her doubts about 
160 the quantity of flour. Everybody had somethhig to 
say about it, but nobody said or thought it was at 
aU a small pudding for a large family. It would 
have been flat heresy to do so. Any Cratchit would 

164 have blushed to hint at such a thing. 

At last the dinner was all done, the cloth was 
cleared, the hearth swept, and the fire made up. 

The compound in the jug bemg tasted and con- 

165 sidered perfect, apples and oranges were pixt upon 
the table and a shovelful of chestnuts on the fire. 

Then all the Cratchit family drew round the liearth 
in what Bob Cratchit called a circle, meaning half a 

172 one ; and at Bob Cratchit’s elbow stood the family 
display of glass, two tumblers and a custard cup 
witliout a handle. 

These held the hot stiifi from the jug, however, as 
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(12) 176 well as golden goblets would tave done ; and Bob 
served it out with beaming looks, while the chestnuts 
on the fire sputtered and cracked noisily. Then 
Bob proposed : — 

180 “A Merry Christmas to^us all, my dears. God 
bless us ! ” 

Which all the family re-echoed, 

“ God bless us every one ! ” said Tiny Tim, the 
184 last of all. ' *■ 

He sat very close to his father’s side, upon his 
little stool. Bob held his withered little hand in 
his, as if he loved the child, and wished to keep him 
188 by his side, and dreaded that he might be taken 
from him. 

“ Spirit,” said Scrooge, with an interest he had 
never felt before, tell me if Tiny Tim ■will live,” 

192 “ I "lee a vacant seat,” replied the Ghost, “ in the 

poor chimney corner, and a crutch without an owner, 
carefully preserved. If these shadows remain un- 
altered by the Future, the child will die.” 

196 “ No, no,” said Scrooge. “ Oh no, kind Spirit ! 

say he will be spared.” 

“If these shadows remain unaltered by the Future, 
none other of my race,” returned the Ghost, “ will 
200 find him here. What then ? If he be like to die, he 
had better do it, and decrease the surplus population.” 

Scrooge hung his head to hear his own words 
quoted by the Spirit, and was overcome with peni- 
204 tence and grief. 

“ Man,” said the Ghost, “ if man you be iu heart, 
not adamant, forbear that wiclced cant until you 
Lave dis(iovered What the surplus is, and Where it 
208 is. Will you decide w’-hat men shall live, wliat. men 
shall die ? It may be that in the sight of Heaven 
you are more wnrtliless and less fit to 'live than 
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ruillituLf; likfj this poor man’s child. 0 God ! to hear 
‘.^12 tlifi Iu.sect ou the leaf pronouncing on the too much 
life among his hungry brothers in the dust.” 

Scrooge bent before the Ghost’s rebuke, and 
trembling east liis eyes iipon the ground. But he 
216 raised them speedily on hearing his own name. 

"Mr Scrooge!” said Bob; “I’ll give you, Mr 
Scrooge, the Founder of the Feast ! ” 

“ The Founder of the Feast indesd ! ” cried Mrs 
220 Cratchit, reddening. “ I wish I had him here. I’d 
give him a piece of my mind to feast upon, and I 
hope he’d have a good appetite for it.” 

“ My dear,” said Bob, “ the children : Christmas 
224 I)ay.”' 

“It should be Christmas Day, I am sure,” said 
she, “ on which one drmks the health of such an 
odious, stingy, hard, unfeeling man as Mr^Scrooge. 
228 You know he is, Robert! Nobody knows it better 
than you do, poor fellow ! ” 

“ My dear,” was Bob’s mild answer, “ Christmas 
Day ! ” 

232 “ I’ll drink Ms health for your sake and the Day’s,” 

•said Mrs Cratchit, “ not for his. . Long life to him ! 
A merry Christmas and a happy New Year — he’ll 
be very merry and very happy, I have no doubt ! ” 
236 The children drank the toast after her. It was 
the first of their proceedings which had no heartiness 
in it. Tiny Tim drank it last of aU, but he didn’t 
care two|)ence for it. Scrooge was the Ogre of the 
24(') family. The mention of his name cast a dark 
shadow on the party, which was not dispelled for 
full five minutes. 

After it had passed away they were ten times 
244 merrier than before, from the mere relief of Scrooge 
the Baleful being done with. Bob Cratchit 
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told tliern Iiow he had a situation in his eye for 
Master Peter, which would bring in, if obtained, full 
248 five and sixpence weeidy. The two young Cratchits 
laughed tremendously at the idea of Peter’s being a 
man of business ; and Peter himself looked thought- 
fully at the fire from between his collar, as if he 
252 were deliberating what particular investments he 
should favour when he came into the receipt of 
that bewilde»ing income. Martha, who was a poor 
apprentice at a milliner’s, then told them what 
256 kind of work she had to do, and how many hours 
she worked at a stretch, and how she meant to lie 
abed to-morrow morning for a good long rest, 
to-morrow being a holiday she passed at home. Also 
260 how she had seen a countess and a lord some days 
before, and how the lord “ was much about as tall as 
Peter*’ ; at which Peter pulled up his collar so 
high that you couldn’t have seen his head if you 
264 had been there. iVll this time the chestnuts and 
the jug went round and round ; and by-aiid-bye they 
had a song, about a lost child travelling in the snow, 
from Tiny Tim, who had a plaintive little voice 
268 and sang it very well indeed. 

There was nothing of high mark in this. They were 
not a handsome family ; they were not well dressed ; 
their shoes were far from being waterproof; their 
272 clothes were scanty ; and Peter might have Imown, 
and very likely did, the inside of a pawnbroker’s. 
But they were happy, grateful, pleased with one 
another, and contented with the time ; and when 
276 they laded, and looked happier yet in the bright 
sprinklings of the Spirit’s torch at parting, Scrooge 
had his eye upon them, and especially on Tiny Tim, 
until the last. 

Charles Dickens, The Qliristmas Carol. 
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“ li' tiiere i.~ any nurrion in the town who feek emotion caused by tins 12 a 
man'.' death,” said .Scrooge, quite agonised, “show that person to me, 
Sjiii-it, I beseech you ! ” , 

i The I-'Iiaidom s])re;id its dark robe before him for a moment, like a wing : 

•-uid withdrawnig it. rere.alcd a room by daylight, where a mother and her 
children were. 

She was crepeoting some one’ and with anxious eagerness; for she 
f walked np and dotvn the room, started at every sound, looked out from 
tiio window, ghntced at the clock; tried, but in vain, to work with her 
needle, and cnukl hardly hear the voices of the children in their play. 

At length die long-expected knock was heard. «,She hnrried to tlie door, 

12 and met her liu.sband, a man whose face was careworn and depressed, 
though he was young. There was a remai’kable expiussion in it now, a 
kind of serious delight of which he felt ashamed, and which he struggled 
to repress. 

16 He sat dowai to the dinner that had been hoarding for him by the fire ; 
and when she asked him faintly ivhat news (which was not until after a 
long silence), he appeared embarrassed how to answer. 

“ Is it good,” she said, “ or bad ? ” — to help him. 

20 “ Bad,” he answered. ’ ^ 

“ We are quite ruined ? ” 

“ No. There is hope yet, Caroline.” 

“ If he relents,” she said, amazed, “there is ! Nothing is pa.st hope, if 
24 such a miracle has liappened.” 

“ He is past relenting,” said her husband. “ He is dead.” 

She was a mild and patient creature if her face spoke truth ; but she 
was thankful in her soul to hear it, and she said so, with clasped hands. 

23 She praj'ed forgiveness the next moment, and was sorry ; but the first 
was the emotion of her heart. 

“ What the half-drunken woman whom I told you of last night said 
to me, when I tried to see him and obtain a week’s delay, and what I 
32 thought was a mere excuse to avoid ms, turns out to have been quite true. 

Ho was not only very’ ill, but dying, then.” 

■■ To whom will our debt be transferred ? ” 

“ I don’t know. But before that time w'e shall bo i-eady with the money, 

36 and even though we were not, it would be bad fortune indeed to find so 
merciless a creditor in his successor. We may sleep to-night with liglit 
liearts, Caroline ! ” 

Yes, soften it as tliey would, their hearts were lighter. The (Iiildreu’s 
40 faces hushed, and, chistcred round to hear what they so little understood, 

^v{ire brighter ; and it was a happier house for tins man’s deatli ! 'riie 
only emolion that the Ghost could show him, caused by the event, was 
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(12a) “ Let me see some tenderness eonneeied with a dealli,' sidi! Seroogo ; 

‘‘ or that dark chamber. Spirit, wliich we left just now lie ever 
j)ro,sent to me."” 

The Ghost conducted him through seTcral streets tatniliar to his teet ; 
and as they w'ent along, Scrooge Itjokcd here and iliore fo lind hiniselj, 
but nowhere was he to be seen. ^ They entered poor Bob (Jrat chit’.'-. house, 
tile dwelling he had visited before, and found the motlicr and the ehildi im 
seated round the fire. 

Quiet. Very quiet. The noisy little Crateliits vvei’C as st ill as stataie,' uii 
in one corner, and sat looking up at Peter, wlio had a liouk Ijolore him. 
The mother and her diinghters were engaged in .sewing. But surely they 
were very quiet ! 

“ ‘ And He took a child, and .sot him in the midst of them.’ ” oft 

Where had Scrooge heard those words ? He had not dreamed them. 
The boy must have read them out as he and the Spirit crossed the threshold . 
Why did he not go on ? 

The mother laid hot work upon the table, and put her hand up to her 60 
face. 

“ The colour hurts my eyes,” she said. 

The colour ^ Ah, poor Tiny Tim ! 

*' They’re better now' again,” said Cratchit’s wife. “ It makes f hem (M 
weak by candlelight; and I w'onldn’t show' weak cye.s fo your father 
when he comes home for the world. It must lie near his time.” 

“ Past it rather,” Peter answ'ered, shutting up his.houk. “ But 1 1 liink 
he’s walked a little slower than he used these few' last evenings, mother.” 68 

They were very quiet again. At last .she .said, and in a, steady, cheerful 
voice, that only faltered once — 

“I have kiiow'n him walk w'itli — I have known him walk with Tiny 
Tim upon his shoulder very fast indeed.” 72 

‘‘ And so have I !” cried Peter. “Often.” 

“ And so have I ! ” exclaimed another. So had all. 

“ But he was very light to carry,” she resumed, intent upon hen- w(.)j-k, 

“ and his father loved him so, that it was no ta’ouble — no troul)lc. And 76 
there is your father at the door ! ” 

She hurried out to meet him ; and little Boh, in his comfortor — he had 
need of it, poor fellow— came in. His tea was ready for him on Gio hob, 
and they all tried who should help him to it most. Then the (,w'o young SO 
Crateliits got upon his knee.s and laid each child a little chock agiunst his 
face, as if they said, “ Don’t mind it, father. Don’t iie grieved.” 

Bob was very cheerful with them, and spoke pleasantly to all the family. 

He looked at the work upon the table, and jiratseil tlie indust ly and .speed ■ 1 
of Alns Cratcliit and the girls. They woidd ho done long before Wumii'.y, 
he said. 
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Sunday I Yau went to-day, then, Robert ?” said his wife. (12a) 

88 “Yes, my dear,” returned Bob. “I wish you could have gone. It 
would have done you good to see how green a place it is. But you.’ll see 
it often. I promised him that I would walk there on a Sunday. My 
little, little child ! ” cried Bob. “ My little child ! ” 
li'J He broke down all at once. He coujdn’t help it. If he could have 
helped it, he and his child woidd have been farther apart, perhajts, ihan 
they were. 

He left the room, and went upstairs into the room above, which u'as 
ini lighted cheerfully, and hung with Christmas. There uva.s a chair set close 
liesid.' the child, and there were signs of some one having been there lately. 

Poor Bob sat down in it, and when he had thought a little and composed 
himself , he kissed the little face. He was reconciled to rvhat had happened, 

1 00 and went down again quite happy. 

They drew about the lire and talked, the girls and mother working still. ■ 

Bob told them of the extraordinary kindness of Mr Scrooge’s nephewq 
whom he had scarcely .seen hut once, and who meeting him in the street 
104 that day, and seeing that he looked a little — “ just a little down, you 
know,” said Boh — inquired what had happened to distress him. “On 
which,” said Bob, “for he is the pleasantest-spoken genUeman yon ever 
heard, I told him. ‘ I am heartily sorry for it, Mr Oratchit,’ he said, 

108 ‘'and heartily sorry for your good ^vife.’ By-the-bye, how he ever knew 
that I don’t know.” 

“ Knew what, my dear ? ” 

“ Why, that you were a good wife,” replied Bob. 

112 “ Everybody knows that ! ’’ said Peter. » 

“ Very well observed, my boy ! ” cried Bob. “ I hope they do. 

‘ Heartily sorry,’ he said, ‘ for your good wife. If I can be of service to 
you in any way,’ he said, giving me his card, ‘that’s where I live. Pray 
116 come to me,’ Now, it wasn’t,” cried Bob, “ for the sake of anything ho 
might be able to do for us so much as for his kind way that this was quite ■ 
delightful. It really seemed as if he had known our Tiny Tim, and felt 

with U.S.” 

120 “ I’m sure he’s a good soul,” said Mrs Cratohit. 

“ You would be surer of it, my dear,” returned Bob, “ if yon saw and 
spoke to him. I .shouldn’t be at all surprised — mark what 1 say — if he 
got Peter' a better situation.” 

124 “ Only hear that, Peter,” .said Mrs Cratchit. 

“And then,” cried one of the girls, ‘‘Peter will bo keeping company 
with some one, and setting up) for him, self.” 

“ Get along with you,” retorted Peter, grinning. 

128 “It’s just as likely as not,” said Bob, “ one of these days ; though 
there’s plenty of time for that, my dear. But however aiul wlienevcj’ we 
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(12a) part from one another, I am sure we shall none of us forget poor Tiny Tim 
— -shall Ave ? — or this first partmg that there was among i;is V ” 

“ Never, father ! ” cried they all. 1 

“And I know,” said Bob, “I knorv, my dears, Jdiat wluui av(! 
recollect how' patient and how mild he was, although ho was a. little clii!il, 
we shall not quarrel easily amung ourselves, a.nd forget pooi; Tiny Tiiii 
in doing it.” i'h' 

“ No, never, father ! ” the^y all cried again. 

“ I am very happy,” said little Bob, “ I am very happy ! ” 

Mrs Cratchit Idssed him, his daughters leased him, tlie two ymuig 
Gratehits kissed him, afid Peter and himself shook hands. Spirit of Tiny 14C 
Tim, thy childish essence was from God ! 

Dickens, The Ghrisinias Carol. 

12b A long postman’s knock at the door.— He suddenly rose up quite 
collected. 

“ The letter ! I knew it would come. She need not have written it : 

I know what is in it.” 4 

The .servant’s step came up the stairs. Pour Braeebricige turned to 
Lancelot with something of his own stately determinulion. 

“ I must be alone when I receive this lett.er. Htay here.” And with 
compressed Ups and fixed eyes he stalked out at Lbc door., and shut it. g 
Lancelot heard him stop ; then the servant’s foot sltq is down the stairs ; 
then the colonel’s treading, slowl}' and heavily, went step liy sUqi n|i to 
the room above. He shut that door too. A dead silence followed. 
Lancelot stood in fearful suspense, and held liis breath lo listen, Pcuhaps ]-j 
he had fainted ? No, for then he woukl have heard a fa.Il, Perhaps he 
had fallen on the bed ? He would go and see. No, he would wait a little 
longer. Perhaps he W'as praying ? He ha,d t old Lanetdot to pray once — 
he dared not interrupt him now. A slight stir — a noise as of an opening id 
box. Thank God, he was, at least, alive ! Nunsonso ! Why should lie 
not be alive! \Wiat could haiqien to him ? And yet he know that some- 
thing ivas going to happen, The silence was ominous — unbearable; the 
air of the room felt heavy' and stifling, as if a thmirlersi.orm were about 20 
to burst. He longed to hear the man raging and stamiung. And yet 
not connect the thought of one so gay and full of gallant life, with 
tliat Avas creeping oA’cr him — Avilli the lei'rilile scene 
witnessed. It must be all a tem porary excitement— 2 1 
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roo(;ivod ihcir adcii-ess ungraciously. He assured thcsm, indtiud, 12 
lihst he ]MisHinniTto]y clesiinrt tbe meeting of a free Parliament; and, he 
|)i’Oiui,-od llumi, on Ihe faitli of a king, that he would call one fis .sofni as 
‘1 Ui(; I’riueo of (jrange should have left the island. “ But liow',” said he, 
“can a Purlin menl. he free when an enemy is in the kitigdom, and can 
I'oturn near hundred vote.s V ” ,^To thc'prelates he spoke with peculiar 
aeriniony. ” '! eoidd not,” he said, “ prevail on you the other day to 
8 deelui'c. againsl litis invasion: hut you are ready enough to declare 
agtiinst. me. Mlnui you would not meddle with politic.s. You have 
no sfu'uple tthoiii meddling now. You would be better employed in 
teaching your flocks how to obey than in teaching me how to 
12 govern. You have excited this rebellious temper among them ; and 
now you foment it.” He was much incensed against his nephew 
Grafton, whose signature stood next to that of Sancroft, and said to 
the young man, with great asperity, “ You know nothing about religion : 

1 6 you care nothing about it ; and yet, forsooth, you must pretend to have 
a conseience.” “ It is true, sir,” answ'ered Grafton, with imy^udent 
frankness, “ that 1 have very little conscience : but I belong to a party 
which has a great deal.” Macaulay, History of England, 

way was long, tlie wind was cold, 13 

The Minstrel was infirm and old ; 

His witlier’d elieek, tmd tresses grey, 

-!■ Seem’d to liave laiown a better day ; 

The liarp, his sole remaining joy, 

Was carried by an orphan boy. 

The last of all the Bards was he, 

8 Who sung of Border chivalry ; 

For, welladay ! their date was fled, 

His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 

.And he, neglected and oppress’d, 

12 Wish’d to be with them, and at rest. 

No ynore on prancing palfrey borne, 

He carolled light as lark at morn ; 

No lo,ttger courted and caress’d, 

Ifi High, placed in hall, a welcome guest. 

He pour’d, to lord and lady gay, 

Tlie unpremeditated lay : 
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(13) Old times were changed, old manners gone ; 

2U A stranger filled the Stuarts’ throne ; 

The bigots of the iron time 
Had call’d his harmless art a. crime. 

A wandering fHarpef, scorn’d and poof, 

24 He begg’d his bread from doof to door, 

And tuned, to please a peasant-’s ea.r, 

The harp a king had loved to hear. 

He pass’d where Newark’s stately tower 
28 Looks out from Yarrow’s birchen bower ; 

The Minstrel gazed with wishful eye — 

No humbler resting-place was nigh ; 

With hesitating step at last, 

32 The embattled portal arch he pass’d 

^ Whose ponderous grate and massy bar 
Had oft roll’d back the tide of war, 

But never closed the iron door 
3(i Against the desolate and poor. 

The Duchess mark’d his weary pace, 

His timid mien, and reverend face, 

And bade her page the menials tell 
4t) That they should tend the old man well : 

For she had known adversity, 

Though born in such a high degree ; 

In pride of power, in beauty’s bloom. 

Had wept o’er Monmouth’s bloody tomb ! 

Waltee Scott, The Lay of the Last Minstrel 
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Remote from to'WTis he ran his godly race, 

8 Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change, his place { 

Unpractised he to fawn, or seek for porver. 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour ; 

Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 

12 More skilled to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known ro all the vagrant train, 

He chid their wandermgs, but relieved their pain ; 

Ihe long-remembered beggar was his guest, 

1 6 Whose beard descendmg swept his aged breast ; 

The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud. 

Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed ; 

The broken soldier, kindly, bade to stay, 

20 Sat by his fire, and talked the night away ; 

Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done. 

Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good mair learned to glow, 

24 And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 

Careless their merits, or theii’ faults to scan, 

His pity gave ere charity began. -•* 

Thus to relievo the wretched was his pride, 

28 And e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side ; 

But in his duty prompt at every call. 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all. 

And, as a bhd each fond endearment tries 
32 To tempt its new-llodged oifspring to the skies, 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

. Beside the bed where parting life W’as laid, 

3(5 And sorrow, guilt, and pain by turns dismayed, 

The reverend cbamjiion stood. At bis control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling .soul ; 

Comfort came down the trembling Avretch to raise 
•lO And his last faltering accents whispered prai.«e. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

H is looks adorned the venerable place ; 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway 
44 And fools, who came to scoff, I’emained to pray. 

'I'he seinnce past, around the jiious man. 

With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 


( 13 a) 


(13) 


13a 
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Old times were changed, old inuomer.'; gone ; 

20 A stranger filled tlie Stiuirts’ throne ; 

The bigots of the iron time 
Had call’d his harmless art a, (srime, 

A wandering •Harj^ef, scorn’d and p(,H)r, 

24 He begg’d his bread from door to door, 

And tuned, to please a peasaait’s ea,r, 

The harp a king had loved to hear. 

He pass’d where Newark’s stately tower 
28 Looks out from Yarrow’s birchen bower ; 

The Minstrel gazed with wishful eye-— 

No humbler resting-place was nigh ; 

With hesitating step at last, 

32 The embattled portal arch he pass’d 

, \^^lose ponderous grate and massy bar 
Had oft roll’d back the tide of war, 

But never closed the iron door 
8() Against the desolate and poor. 

The Duchess mark’d his weary pace, 

His timid mien, and reverend face, 

And hade her page the menials tell 
■ 41) That they should tend the old man well : 

For she had known adversity, 

Though born in such a high degree ; 

In pride of pow'cr, in beauty’s bloom, 

44 Had wept o’er Monmouth’s bloody tomb ! 

Walter Scott, The Lay of the Lad Minstrd. 

Near yonder copse, where onoe the ga i'den a 111 iled, 

And still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 

There, where a few torn shrnhs the place disclose, 
fl’he village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear. 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year ;* 
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Remote from towns he rail his godly race, 

Noi' e’er had changed, nor wished to change, his place ; 
Unpractised he to fawm, or seek for power. 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour ; 

Far other aims liis heart had learned to prize, 

More skilled to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train. 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their |)iiin ; 

The long-remembered beggar w'as his guest, 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 

The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 

Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed ; 

The broken soldier, kindly, bade to stay, 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away ; 

Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done. 
Shouldered his crutch, and shoived how fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 

Careless their merits, or their faults to scan. 

His .pity gave ere charity began. • 

Thus to relievo the wn-etched was his pride. 

And e’en his failings leaned to virtue’.s side ; 

But in lus duty prompt at every call. 

Ho watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all. 

And, as a hh'd each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 

He tried each art, rexjtoved each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way, 

. Beside the bed where xiarting life was laid. 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain by turns dismayed, 

The reverend champion stood. At his control 
Desjmir and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 

Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise 
And his last faltering accents whisx)ered praise. 

At church, with mock and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorned the venerable place ; 

Truth from his li]is prevailed with double sway 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to jiray. 

'rive service j:>ast, around the x>icms man, 
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E’en children followed with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown, to share the good man’s smile, 

•His ready smile a parent’s warmth exprest. 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distreat ; 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 

But all his serious thought^p had rest in heaven. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awffifi form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 

Eteriial sunshine settles on its head. 

* Goldsmith, The, Couniry Parson. 

Abou Ben Adhem— may his tribe increase ! — 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace. 

And saw', wdthin the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom. 

An angel W'riting in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold. 

And to the presence in the room he said ; 

“ ’WTiat yritest thon ? ” The vision raised its liead^, 

And with a look made of all sw'cet accord. 

Answered : “ The names of those w'ho love the Lord.” 

“ And is mine one 1 ’’ said Abou. “ Nay, not so,” 

Eaplied the angel Abou spoke more low,, 

But cheerily still ; and said : “ I. pray thee, thon, 

Write me a.s one that loves his fellow-rneu.” 

The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 
It came again w'ith a great wakening light. 

And show'cd the names w'hom love of God had blest, 

And lo ! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rosi;. 

Leigh Hunt, Abou ban Adhem and the Aiif/d. 

Shjloch. Sigiiior Antonio, many a time and oft 
In tlic Rialto you liavc rated mo 
About my moneys and my usances : 

4 Still have I borne it mtb. a patient shrng ; 

For suFerance is the badge of all our tribe. 

You call me misbeliever, cmt-tlii.'oat dog, 

And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine, 

8 And all for use of that whicfh is mine o\vii.e 
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Well then, it. now appears you need my help ; (14) 

Go to, then ; you csomc to me, and you say i| 

“ Shylock, we would have moneys ” ; you say so ; I 

12 You, that did void your rheum upon my beard, 1 

And foot me as you spurn a stranger cur I 

Over your threshold ; moneys is your suit. i 

What should I say to you ? Should I not say ii" 

16 “ Hath a dog money ? is it possible ij 

A cur call lend three thousand ducats™? ” or I 

Shall I bend low and in a bondman’s key, 

With bated breath and whispering humbleness, 

20 Say this, — 

“ Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last ; 

You spurn’d me such a day ; another time 
You call’d me dog ; and for these courtesies 
24 I’ll lend you thus much moneys ” ? 

Antonio. I am as like to call thee so again. 

To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 

If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
28 As to thy friends ; for when did friendship take 
A breed for barren metal of his friend ? 

But lend it rather to thine enemy ; 

Who if he break, thou mayest with better face 
Exact the penalty. 

32 Shjloch. Why, look you, how you storm ! 

I would be friends with you, and have your 
love, 

Forget the shames that you have stained me 
with. 

Supply your pj'osent wants, and take no doit 
36 Of usance for my moneys, and you’ll not hear 
me : 

This is Iv-ind I offer. 

&1HAKESPHABE, Merchant of Venice, Act i. Sc. 3. 



A fool, a, fool ! I met a fool i’ the forest, 

A motley fool ; a tmiserable world ! 

As I do live by food, I met a fool ; 

Who laid him down and bask’d him in the siin, ^ 

And rail’d on Lady Fortune in good terras, 

In good set terms, and yet motley^fool. : 

“ Good morrow, fool,” quoth I. “ No, sir,” quoth he, 

“ Call me not fool till heaven hath sent me fortimo ; ” 

And then he drew a dial from his poke, 

And, looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 

■ Says very wisely, '* It is ten o’clock ; 

Thus we may see,” quoth he, “ how the world wags : 

’Tis hut an hour ago since it was nine : 

And after one hour more ’twill be eleven ; 

And so, from hour to horir, we ripe and ripe, 

And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot ; 

And thereby hangs a tale.” When I did hear 
The motley fool thus moral on the time, 

My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 

That fool£#*ahould be so deep-contemplative ; 

And I did laugh sans intermission 
An hour by his dial, 0 noble fool ! 

A worthy fool ! Motley’s the only wear. 

Shakespeare, /L<? You Lih 
Act ii, So. 7 (Jaques). 


{Dulce of York and the Duchess.) 

14B ■OMcfi. My lord, you told me you would tell the rest 
When weeping made yon break the story off 
Of our two cousins coming into London. 

York. Where did I leave ? 

Duch. At that stop, my lord, 

Where rude misgoverned hands, from windows’ i.ops, 
Threw dust and rubbish on King Richard’s head, 

York. Then, as I said, the duko, gi’cat Bolingbroke — 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed. 

Which his aspiring rider seemed to know — 

With slow, but stately pace, kept on his course, 
While all tongues cried 


God save thee, Bolingbroke 
You would have thought the very windows spake, 

So many greedy looks of young and old •’ 
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Tliroudi catit;nie,iits darted their desiriiig eyes (_ 14 b ) 

1(1 Uj'ou his vi.sago ; and that all the walls, 

Wdth jiainted imagery, had said at once : 

Jesu jire^crve thee ! welcome, Bolingbroke ! > 

^Vliilst he, ?rom one side to the other turning, 

‘20 Bare-headed, lower than his proud steed’s neck, 

Beapake them thus : I thanlc*yon, countrymen. 

And thus still doing, thus he passed along. 

T>'m}i. Alas, poor Richard ! Avhere rode he the whilst ? 

‘24 Yorl\ As in a theatre, the eyes of men, . 

After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, « 

Are idly bent on him that enters next, 

Thinking his 'prattle to be tedious : 

‘28 Even so, or with much more contempt, men’s eyes 

Did scowl on Richard ; no man cried : God^save him ; 

No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home : 

But dust was thrown upon his sacred head ; 

3‘2 "l^Trich with such gentle sorrow he shook off — 

. His face still combating with tears and smiles. 

The badges of his grief and patience — ,, 

That had not God, for some strong purpose, steeled 
36 The hearts of men, they must perforce have melted, 

And barbarism itself have pitied him. 

Shakespeare, King Richard 11. , Act v. Sc. 2 . 

Tlie quality of mercy is not strain’d, 15 

It droppetli as tlie gentle rain from lieaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice blest ; 

4 It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes ; 

’Tis mightiest in the mightiest : it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown ; 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 

8 The attribute to awe and majesty. 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of longs, 

12 It is an a,ttribute to Grod himself ; 

x\nd earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
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Tlioiigli justice be tliy plea, considej: this, 

'■.['hat, ill the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation we tlo pray Cur mercy ; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to vendor 
The deeds of mercy., I have spoke thus much 
To mitigate the justice of tHy plea ; 

Which if thou follow, this strict court of Venice 
Must needs give sentence ’gainst the mercliant tliere. 

• SHAKEsrEAiiE, M erclumt of Venice, 

Act iv. Sc. i. (Portia). 


{Viola and the Duke.) 

Duke. Make no compare 

Between that love a woman can bear me 
And that I owe Olivia. 

Vio. Ay, but I know, 

Duke. What iSost thou know ? 

Vio. Too well what love women to men may owe : 

In faith, they are as true of heart as wo. 

My father had a daughter loved a man. 

As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 

I should yom' lordship. 

Duke. And what’s her history ? 

Vio. A blank, my lord. She never told her love. 

But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 

Feed on her damask cheek : she pined in thought ; 

And with a green and yellow melaiiclioly 
She sat like patience on a monument. 

Smiling at grief. Was not this love indeed ? 

We men may say more, swear more : but indeed 
Our shows are more than will ; for still we prove 
Much in our vows, but little in our love. 

Shakespeare, Twelfth Niyhl, Act 
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When I consider how my light is spent, 

Ere lialf my days, in this dark world and wide, 

And that one talent which is death to hide 
4 Lodg’(? with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He returning chide ; 

“ Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ? ” 

8 1 fondly ask : but Patience, to prevent 

Tliat murmur, soon replies, “ God doth not need 
Either man’s work, or his own gifts ; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best ; his state 
12 Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed, 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 

They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

Milton, On his Blindness. 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters wlien it alteration linds. 

Or bends with the remover to remove : 

0, no ! it is an ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken ; 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 

Love’s not Time’s food, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come ; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks. 

But beans it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error and uj)on me proved, 

I never wit, nor no man ever loved. 

Shakespeare, Sonnet cxvi. 

Tlie world is too much with us ; late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers : 

Little tve see in Nature that is ours ; 

4 We have given our liearts away, a sordid boon ! 
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This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 

Tiie winds that will be howling at all lionrs, 

And are np-gathered now like sleeping flowers ; 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune J 
It moves us not,— Great God ! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suclded in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less foiioi'ii ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 

WoRDSWOR^ril, 

One lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee, 

One lesson which in every wind is blown, 

One lesson of two duties kept at one 
Though the loud world proclaim their enmity— 

Of toil unsever’d from tranquillity ! 

« Of labour, that in lasting fruit outgrows 
Far noisier schemes, accomplish’d in repose, 

Too great for haste, too high for rivalry ! 

Yes, while on earth a thousand discords ring, 

Man’s fitful uproar mingling with his toil, 

Still do thy sleepless ministers move on, 

Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting ; 

Still working, blaming still our vain tvinnoil, 

Labourers that shall not fail, when man is gone. 

M. Arnold, Quiet Worh. 

Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee, 

The shooting stars attend thee ; 

And the elves also, ' 

4 Whose little eyes glow 

Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. 

No Will-o’-th’-Wisp ruis-light thee, 

Nor snake or slow-worm bite thee. 

8 But on, on thy way, 

Not making a stay, 

Since ghost there’s none to afeiglrt thee. 
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Let not the dark thee cumber ; 

What though the moon does slumber ? 

The stars of the night . 

* Will lend thee their light, 

Like tapers cleaj withcut number. 


Hereick, The Night-Piece. 


Pack, clouds, away, and welcome day ; I'j 

With night we banish sorrow 
Sweet air, blow soft ; mount, lark, aloft. 

To give my love good-morrow : 

Wings from the wind to please her mind, 

Notes from the lark ITl borrow : 

Bird, prune thy whig ; nightingale, sing. 

To give my love good-morrow. 

To give my love good-morrow. 

Notes from them aU ITl borrow. 


Wake from thy nest, robin redbreast ; 

Sing, birds, in every furrow ; 

And from each bill let music shrill 
Give my fair love good-morrow. 

Blackbird and thrush in every bush — 

Star, linnet, and cock-sparrow — 

You pretty elves, amongst yourselves. 

Sing my fair love good-morrow, 

To give my love good-morrow. 

Sing, birds, in every furrow. 

Thomas HErwooD. 

Go. lovely rose ! -Vi 

Tell her that wastes her time and me, 

T'hat now she knows 
When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fan she seems to be. 

Tell her that’s young. 

And shuns to have her graces spy’d, 

Tliat hadst thou sprung 
In deserts where no men abide, 

’Thou must have uncomraended died. 
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Small Is the worth 
Of heaiity from the light reiiired ; 

Bid licr come forth, 

SufEer herself to bo desired, 

And not blush so, to be admired. 

Then die ! that she 
The common fate of all things rare 

May read in thee, — 

How small a part of time they share 
Th^t are so wondrous sweet and fail'. 

KiiMuuri^ W.\!V[, 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove ; 

A maid whom there were none to praise, 

And very few to love. 

\ violet by a mossy stone, 

Half-hidden from the eye ! 

Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the slcy. 

She lived nnlaiown, and few conld know 
When Lucy ce.ased to be ; 

But she is in her grave, and, oh, 

The difference to me 1 

'Wordsworth, 

The colour from the flower is gone, 

Which like thy sweet oyc.s smiled on mo ; 

Tire odour from tlie flower is flown, , 

Which breathed of thee, and only thee. 

A withered, lifelcs.s, vacant form, 

It lies on my abundoiuul hrea.st, 

And mocks the heart whioli yet is warm 
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I weep — my tears revive it not ; 

I sigh — ^it breathes no more on me ; 

Its mute and uncomplaining lot ■ 

Is such as mine should be, 

Shelley, On a Faded Violet. 

When I am dead, my dearest, 

Sing no sad songs for mo ; 

Plant thou no roses at my head. 

Nor shady cypress tree : 

Be the green grass above me ’ 

With showers and dewdrops wet ; 

And if thou wilt, remember. 

And if thou wilt, forget. 

I shall not see the shadows, 

I shall not feel the rain ; 

I shall not hear the nightingale 
Sing on, as if in pain : 

And dreaming through the twilight ,« 

That doth not rise nor set, 

Haydy I may remember. 

And haply may forgot, 

Christina Rossetti, 

I asked my fair, one happy day, 19 

What I should call her in my lay ; 

By what sweet name from Rome or Greece : 

4 Lalage. Neaara, Ohioris, 

Sappho, Lesbia, or Doris, 

Arethusa or Lucrece. 

“ All ! ” replied my gentle fair, 

8 . “ Beloved, what are names but air ? 

Clioosc thou whatever suits the line ; 

Call me Sappho, call me Chloris, 

Call me Lalage or Doris, 

12 Only — only call me thine.” 


( 18 a) 


18 b 


' S. T. Coleridge. 
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My gentle Anne, whom heretofore, 

When I was young, and thou no more 
Than plaything for a nurse, 

I danced and fondled on my Imee, 

A kitten both in size and glee, 

I thank tljee for my purse, ^ 

Gold pays the worth of all things here ; 

But not of love — ^that gem’s too dear 
Bor richest rogues to win it ; 

I therefore, as a proof of love, 

Esteem thy present far above 
The best things kept within it. 

Wil.t.iAM CowPKB, To my cousin, Anne Bodham, on receiving 
from her a purse. 


Too late I stay’d ! forgive the crime, 

Unheeded flew the hours ; 

How noiseless falls the foot of Time, 

That only treads on flowers. 

What eye with clear account remarks 
The ebbing of his glass, 

Wlion all its sands are diamond sparks, 

That dazzle as they pass ? * 

Ah ! who to sober measurement 
Time’s happy swiftness brings, 

Wlien birds of Paradise have lent 
Their plumage for his wings ? 

W. R. Spbnobe, To Lady Ann Hamilton, 

You’re sitting on your window seat, 

Beneath a cloudless moon ; 

You hear a sound, that seems to wear 
The semblance of a tune, 

As if a broken fife should strive 
To drown a cracked bassoon. « 
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And nearer, nearer still, tKe tide 
Of music seems to come, 

There’s something like a human voice, 

And something like a drum ; 

You sit in speechless agony, , 

Until your ear is numb. 

Poor “ Home, Sweet Home ! ” should seem to be 
A very dismal place ; 

Your “ Auld Acquaintance ” aU at once 
Is altered in the face ; 

Their discords sting through Burns and Moore, 

Like hedgehogs dressed in lace. 

You think they are crusaders sent 
From some infernal clime, 

To pluck the eyes of Sentiment, 

And dock the tad of Ehyme, ” 

To crack the voice of Melody 
And break the legs of Time. 

But hark ! the air again is still, 

The music all is ground, 

And silence, like a poultice, comes 
To heal the blows of sound ; 

It cannot be — it is — it is— 

A hat is going round. 

0. W. Holmes, The Music Grinders (Extract). 

It was a young maiden went forth to ride. 

And there was a wooer to pace by her feide ; 

His horse was so little, and hers so high, 

He thought his angel was up in the sky. 

His love was great, though his wdt was small ; 

He hade her ride easy — ^and that was all, 

The very horses began to neigh — 

Bociiuae their betters had nought to say. 
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(20a) Tlioy rode by elm, .and they rode by oak, 

Tliey rode by a churchyard, and then lie s})oko : 

“ My pretty maiden, if you’ll agree, 

You sliall always amble through life with me,” ^ 

Tlio damsel answered him never a word, 

But kicked the grey mare and ffway she spurred. 

The wooer still followed behind the jade. 

And enjoyed — like a wooer-— the dust she made. Itf 

They rode through moss, and they rode through moor, 

The gallant beliind and the lass before ; 

At last they came to a mby place, 

And there the sad wooer gave up the chase. 2p 

Quoth- he, “ If my mag was better to ride, 

I’d follow her over the world so wide. 

Oh, it is not my love that begins to fail, 

But I’ve lost the last glimpse of the grey mare’s tail ! ” 24 

Thomas Hood, Eguesinan Courlship. 

20b What Cato advises most certainly wise is, 

Not always to labour, but sometimes to play, 

To mingle sweet pleasure with thirst after trc<asure, 

Indulging at night for the toils of the day. 4 

And while the dull miser esteems himself wiser 
His bags to increase, while bis health does decay, 

Our souls w'c enlighten, our fancy we brighten, 

And pass the long evenings in pleasure away. d 

All cheerful and hearty, we set aside party, 

With some tender fair the bright bumper is crown’d ; 

Thus Bacchus invites us, and Venus delights us, 

While care in an ocean of claret is drown’d, 12 

See hero’s our physician — we know no ambition, ' 

But whore there’s good wine and good company found : 

That happy together, in spite of all weather, 

’Tis sunshine and summer with us the year round, . 16' 

Heniiy Carey, Gaia'/^ Advka, 
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The, rnfereneea tire to jiimagc a.nd line., and an asterislc implisH that ths 
vard ir treated el.iciiitere in the Notes. 

It will be ohsereed that in passatje 1 only tivo lines intervene hetween lines 
528 and 32. This is due to the fact that the passa'ges in ordinary spelling 
(pp. 47-104) tuhe up, more spiaee, than in phonetie transcription {pp. 6- Hi), and 
that it has therefore oceasionally been necessary to onvit a number from the 
latter. Allowance must be made for this when referring to or from, the Notes 
or Glossa'ry, 

1 . 

1. men : 2 24*. ono : final r silent, before the pause. E’er the 
spelling ho7ior, see Sounds, § 43'26. 9ud: or [londj^at the be- 
ginning of the breath group. 

2. toihvoni : note the level stress ; nee Sounds, ^ fA’l. Sat: for 
the various forms of that, see the Glossary, iraplimant : note [i] 
in second syllalile, where the spelling has e ; 2 27*. 

3. koijko'j! : but ca'nqupst [kopkwest], a “spelling-pronunciation”; 
the u should have remained mute in both Avords. See Sounds, 
§26 •4; and cp. language, where the u ivas wrongly inti’oduced 
in the spelling, and then came to he pronounced, msenz : note 
that the vowel and [n] are both lengthened ; contrast manse and 
cp. sins and since. 

4. tu: the weak form [to] is avoided in deliberate speech, 

kriikid ; or [-od], see § 24'13. 

5. ws'rin : some prefer to use the voiceless [iSi] or [Inv] wherever 
the spelling has loh (e.g. whm, what, which, white), except in tuho, 
whom, whose, whole. See Sounds, ^ 26'22. natAviSstgendip : also 
heard Avith [-wid]. vaitju : [voit^u] may also he heard, but is 
avoided in careful speech; 1 24*, 2 15*, 38*. See Sounds, 

29-2, 45-51. 

6. nv : notice the strong form, in deliberate .speech ; for other 
forms, see the Glossary'. 

7. we'So'tamd -..notice the level stress. 
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8. bisoild : some prefer a sound closer to [e j in the prefixes he-, 
(U-, eri-, ex-,pre-i re-; also in the endings -less, -ness, -est (2d singnlaj.' 
of verbs and superlative), -eth (1 38*), -cd (e.g. in blessed, wicked) ; 
So'inids, § 38-3. for : strong form, at beginning of breath group. 

9. bAt : ompliatic, hence strong form ; “ all the more venerable.” 

10. mo: : some prefer always to add [o], i.e. [moo].'- rnidnis : stui 
1 8*. ond : or [send], bikoiz : iirquicker speech [bikoz J ; 1 8'^'. 

11. niAst ; in quicker speech [most] and before a consonant 

often [m.\s] (e.g. 5 55) or [mas]; see .Sounds, § 5()-].2. 
piti : piteous [pitios, pitjos], intriitid : 1 8*. £bz : full form at 
beginning of breath' group; see § 47 ‘2. ^ 

12. W 0 z: or [woz], but this is a little heavy here, bsek sou 
bent : notice the three stresses, side by side. 

13. limz: for the mute 6, cp.Jam&, comb, etc., Sounds, §50-3. 
and : rather than [send], because the words joined are closely 
connected; 13 17^, 15 9*. fipgoz : for [pg], see Sounds, 
§ 25-33. difoimd : 1 8* • 

14. aua : avoid [aa], which is not uncommon ; see Sounds, 
§ 40-3. konskript: but conscription [konskripjn] or, usually, 
[kon-]. and: or [send]. 

15. maid : in mart [mait] the vowel is shorter ; see Soimds, 

§37-32. godkrieitid : notice the two stresses. The vowel in 
[god] should be made neither quite short nor quite long, but 
intermediate between the vowels of got and gaudy \ cp, 12 180*, 
and see § 43-11. 

16. but and was appear in their weak forms, because we hurry 
on to the strongly stressed not. hi, the weak form, because 
there is so much between the stresses. The [i] here is shortened 
[ii], and is not lax like the vowel of [bit] which is strictly [i]. 
See §47-122. 

17. inkrAstid: 1 8*. mAst : 1 11*. wfSiSo: a long [<3] or two 
separate [b] sounds ; in quick speech [wiba], sedhiisnz -. quicker 
[ad-]. 

18. difeismants: 1 8*. leiba: cp. ona 1 1*. , 

19. W9z: or [woz]. tu: 14*. on: not to be made too .short. 

20. a't: in quicker speech [at] or [at], djuiti ; see Sounds, 
§ 45-523. The strong stress on [aut] leads to the weakening 
of [ov] ; see Sounds, § 47*2. 

21. toilist; TS* oiltugeSg : in many compounds of ftlMhero i.s 
a tendency to shorten the [oi], even in also {1 41*) and in almost 
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(2 47*), where the first syllable has the chief stress. As there 
is a slight pause after altoff ether, the final r is not pronounced. 

23. sekiid : do not slur the [d], as is often done in colloquial 

speech befqj’e consonants; the same applies to the d oi and. 
Notice the three stressed syllables side by side, moi ; 
see 1 10*. ’ , » 

24. hu!, fo : would be reduced in quicker speech, .spiritjuoli : 
in quicic speech often [-tju-], which even then is better avoided : 
see 1 5*, 2 73* 

25. _bAt : or [hot], hastening on to the emphatic [bred ov laif]. 

26. indevorip : 1 8*. toidz ; many prefer [tuwoidz] or [tewoidz]. 

27. haimoni : but harmonious [ha'mpunjos, -ies]. rividip : 1 8* ; 
revelation [revileijn], cp. [impliment] 1 2*. askt: plural [fckts], 
not the careless [seks] often heard; see Sounds, § 50’12. o, in 
quick speech [o] ; note the slightly longer vowel which- this 
word has in the next line, where there is less to be uttered 
between the two stressed vowels; see Sounds, § 47 ‘2. 

28. haiist: 1 8*. 

29. wen : 1 5*. indevar : or [indeva], followed, by a slight 
pause. O' : somewhat shortened form ; weaker forms are [a], 
[a], see the Glossary. WAn: see Sounds, § 26-211; do not 
make this too short. 

31. There are several words preceding the fir.st stress, hence the 
weak forms of [wii] and [k{en]. Note that here [wij contains 
a shortened [ii], which is not the same as the lax [i] in mt; 
see 1 16*. ken : in quicker utterance becomes [knj; see the 
Glossary. 

32. bat : weak form, though at the beginning of a breath group ; 
_,as in 1.' 31 due to the fact that a number of sounds precede the 

first stress, hui : strong form, because the word stands by 
itself ; the adverbial phrase comes between who and conquers. 
See Sounds, § 47*2. 

33. for AS : in ordinary speech [for a.s] when the pronoun is 
empliiisised, otherwise [for os] ; see Sounds, §47-141. pu®r : 
strictly [pu®r]; see the Glossary, and Sowwd?, §45-3. 

34. liAnibl : see Sounds, ^ 35-31. hsev ; strong form; have is 
not the auxiliary verb here. mAst : this has some stress. 

35. gloirios : in this word (and in glory, four, hoarse, mourn, and 
some other words) some prefer to give a different vowel ; see 
Sounds, § 43-221. fo him *. in quicker speech [fo him] ; with un- 
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stresaod proiioiiu [fo him] or, more commonly, [for im], ritoin : 
•SCO 1 8*. 

36. immoitseliti ; really a long [m] or double [m], with strong- 
wcalc-stroiig omission of breath; the lips are ivot separated 
during its utterance. In ordinary speech the [mj is not 
lengthened. See Sounds, § §2-32. , 

37. \ligriiz: 1 8*. end dAst : only in very deliberate speech 
would the two [d] sounds be distinct. 

38. AvitJ, wib'ar; 1 5* wind; some prefer [waind] in solemn, 
or poetic utterance ; 13 1*. Iistii9 : some prefer [-et'j ; sec the 
rhymes in App. VI (4). 

40" junaitid: cp. wmoji [juinjon] ; the [ju-j is a shortened [jin], 
and the vowel is more tense than the [u] of put. lUAst toil ; in 
quick speech we should have [mas] ; 1 Id*. 

41. louist: 1 8*.‘ msenz: 13*. oilsoii: 121*. 

42. fo, sAblaiino : in quicker speech [fo, so-] ; sublimity [soblimiti]. 

43. kud : for other forms of could see the Glossary. 

44. eniwso: 1 5*. bii : or [bi] with shortened [ii]; 1 16*. 

45. splendor^ or [splendo] followed. by a slight pause; 1 29*. 

46. hevon : or [hevn] ; the former is more deliberate. In 1. 33 
the form [hevn] is more natural oiving to the considerable number 
of syllables following the last stress, ivliich leads to a quicken- 
ing of the pace. hAmblist : 1 8*. depfe : utter the consonants 
distinctly, ov : the strong form ; tliei’e is little to utter 
between the two stresses ; see Sounds, § 47 '2. 

47. daikuis : 1 8*. 

2 . 

1. in nou wei; in quicker speech only no would be stressed, 
AVAudo'ful ; in quicker speech [ivAndofl]. 

2. jud: strong form; little intervenes between the two stresses, 
hence no shortening. In quicker speech it would be [Jod] or 
even [Jd] or [Jt] ; see the Glossary. (5mt konekjon : in (fuicker 
speech [hot konekjon]. 

3. err : with slight stress, otherwise [or] or [or] ; sec the 
Glossary, ikwivolont: for the pronunciation of e/ju-, see 
(SWad'.s, §41-17. opinjon : in quicker speech [o-]. ivitj : In* 

4. hasz bi'n: in quicker speech [(h)ozbin] ; 3 11*. inkAlkoitid : 
quicker [-kol-] or [-Id-] ;. [ipk-]’raay also be hoard, see Sounds, 
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§ 4-9 -3 2. ot oih not run together, as it is in not at all 
[uototo:!], (usually) , [onatoum]. tahn;^ : the 

.hi.hthung aiK [nil shonld not be too short, nor the diph- 
thong nasalii'^cd ; soa Soimds, §§ 8-22, 49*32. 

5. evidont : ([uickcr [-dnt]. 

6. wails t; 1 lipkt tngei^o ; separate '[t] sounds in careful 
speech ; cpiicker [liii(k)toge5a], see Sounds, § 60*1 b, 

7. komjuinikeit : quicker [ko-]. ov : 1 46^. eni : Sounds 

§§ 39-1 J, 41-18. iivil : quickertiivl]. dizain : 1 8* ’ 

8. ineibld : 1 8 ^-. l J 

9. kami.sol : quicker [kaiinsl]. council, -lor, and counsel, -hr, are 
often pronounced alike; very careful speakers give fi] in the 
second syllable of comidl, -lor. The distinction between these 
words is a fairly recent one. aend tu: [d] distinct in deliberate 
speech, opouz : qmeker [9-] ; oppositmi [op9ziJ(9)n]. junaitid : 
see 1 40^ strep 0 ; [strepk^] may also be heard; similarly 
[woimp^, lepk^], see Sou7ids, §§ 22*34, 25*31. These forms 
are better avoided. 

10. wETsez, wen : 1 5* konseit: quicker [konsojb] ; concerted 
[konseitidj. oido : cp. [ohq] 1 1*. 

11. O' : 1 27**'. Aiisaitn ; level stress, in deliberate speech; 
otherwise only a secondary stress on first syllable. 

12. rizistans : 1 8’^ ws'o: 1 6*. 

13. u' not: or [a; not], iitj Afi’o'z; in less deliberate speech 
[iitj] would have slightly weaker stress than [a^q'zI no'r ; 
notice the half-length ’of the vowel. 

14. ot^oil: 2 4-^-. pr^ktist : jiradw, sb., [prsektis], sea Soimds, 

§ 30*13, 40*21. ■' 

15. mjuitjnol in quick speech often [mjuitjuol] ; 1 24*. 
oud : 2 9*. dispozijiiz : usually [dispo-], 

16. biznis: 1 8*; So'imds, §§ 38*32, 42*15. pmsanal : quicker 
[poisuol], konfidons: quicker [-dns] ; 2 6* 

17. freudjip: do not .slur the d, as is often done in colloquia,! 
.speed], Similarly (jrandfailier often becomes [grsenfaiboT; 
handkerchief is always I hffi])k9t5if] ; .see Sounds, % 50*11. interest : 
ordinarily [iutrist]. sAbsistip : quicker [sab-]. 

19. bict: as being at the beginning of the breath gronp; or 
[hot], shortened, becau.se .so ranch precedes the first stre.ss. 

20. ju-nifoimiti : 1 40*. o’r : 1 27*. ehkesi : efficacious 
[etikeijosj. , 
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22. seclii) : addition [adi5(9)ii]. 

22. 23. tu '59, ov Sa, ov it: in quicker speech [to <59, ov tio, 8^' 
it], 'lioul: &&& Sounds, §26-6. hsez: 1 34:*. 

23. juis : but vb. use [juiz] ; see Sounds, § 30-13. Note 
[ai ju!zcl it], but [ai juistQ duht], the [zdj becoming voiceless 
before [tl; see Sounds, §‘49'3. • Before the voiceless con- 
sonant the [uj] is somewhat shortened. greitist : 1 8*. 
houlli : with long [1], in deliberate speech ; so always in soleli/ 
[soulli]. The [1] is shorter in holy [houli]. See Sounds, § 33*4. 

24. moen : if stressed, it would have the sense of “ no real man, 
no true man.” hu' : somewhat shortened (in quicker speech it 
would be" [hu] ), because so much precedes the first stress ; see 
Sounds, 

25. veingbiri : 1 36*. in^juizisezm ; 1 8* ; ['<5ui-] is becoming 
common, see Sounds, § 45-523. kmn : strong form at beginning 
of breath group ; quicker [kan, kn], see the Glossary, flmto 
himself : in quicker speech more often [flastor imself]. 

27. Ansistimsetik : notice the lax [i] sound of the third syllable, 
where the spelling has e ; cp. [implimont] 1 2. Some prefer [ 9 ] 
or actually [e]. System is [sistam]. indeva'z : 1 8*. a'r ov : 
quicker [or ov] ; but the phrase is uhcojumon, which naturally 
leads to slower utterance, pauo: 114*. difht, dizainz : 1 8* 
sAtl : subtlety [sAtlti] ; see Sounds, § 22-21. 

28. Junaitid: 140*. kobselz : note the stress, -ossi-: distinct 
consonants in careful speech. 

29. bsed : long vowel, so also in glad, mad, sad. The vowel is 
shorter in cad, fad, lad. See Sounds, § 39-12. kombain : quicker 
[Imm-]; sb. [kombain] (;do?.mds, _§ 51-2) ; combination [kombinei- 
5(0)n]. mAst : emphatic, asoujieit : but association [asousiei5(a)n], 
preferred by careful speakers to [-SieiSn]; so also appreciate 
[opiiiSieit], app-eciation [opri!siei5(o)n]. See Sounds, § 29-22. 

30. WAii : 1:1^9*. ssekrifais: seo Sounds, ^ SQ'16. 

31. koiilemptibl : or [-mt-] ; so also in empty, jumped, attempt, 
and final -mpt, -mption gcnerall}'-; see Somids, § 50-14. 

32. inAf : some say [enAf]. 

33. bmt: strong form at beginning of breath group. The con- 
junction is often [Sat]. 

34. hii : quicker [hi'j (cp. I. 37) or [hi], with shortened li:], not 
the lax vowel of /w7 [hit]; 1 31*. 

35. iivil : 2- 7*. aekt : 1 27*. oilweiz : this form is also heard 
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ill conversation ; but [oilwoz] and [oilwiz] are more common. 

tn biz ; quicker [to biz] or [tii iz]. koiijns : see Smmuk, § 29T. j 

36. i!\'9n: quicker [iivu]. ogeinst ; see jSVmfe, § 4T181. 

37. fuprihencMd : 2 27*. predgudip : prejiidice [predsudis], pre- 

[priid 5 Ad 3 ]. intorests; 2 17*. , . 

38. innokjos f see what was-. said about [immoitseliti], 1 36*, 
and /SWids’j § 24'32. inefektjuol : in conversation often j'-tjuol], 
see 124*; also with [inif-]. kserokto: [kserikta] is perhaps more 

common now. ti 

39. apon : in quicker speech often [apan]. ov : there is a slight f 

pause before this, apolodsi : [apoladsetik]. and : 2 9*. i 

40. ov (twice) : a slight pause before the first [ov]; the second ■ 

is between two stressed syllables, 

41. Sget: demonstrative and emphatic., dimaindz (3 19*), 

rikwaia’z : 1 8*. Avoid [rikwaaz], see § 40'3. i 

42. rait: righteous [raitjas]; see Sounds, § 29-2. bi' : 1 44* 

bAt : strong form, in deliberate speech. ; 

43. prevalont r prevail [priveil], iivil : 2 7*. 

44. ditektid, difi.'tid : 18*. 

45. omits tu ; quicker [omits ta], 

46. ifekt : some say [efekt]. frAstreits : some stress the second 
syllable [fi’Astreit]. 

47. oilmoust az niAtJ ; a good deal intervenes between the : 

two stres.ses, hence the shortened [az] ; [mz] at beginning of ; 

next breath group. There is a tendency to shorten the [ 01 ] of | 

almost] 121*. hi*, [hii] shortened, because so much precedes !; 

the first stress. . I 

48. foimali : only in deliberate speech is there any dilference in 

pronunciation between formally and formerly (which then has 1 

[-O'li], in 6 7). bitreid:18*. Ju'ali : strictly not [n] but [uT; 

avoid [Soilil ; see Sounds, § 45*3. veri: might he stressed [verij. ’ 

49. raeSanoI: iov ration, nation, naftional, etc., see Sounds, § 41*3. 

blut hi liiBz : quicker [Sot (h)i (h)oz], | 

50. bA^hmz : quicker [bat haz| or [bat az]. 

52. prodAktiv: quicker [pro-]. Note product [prodakt] ; pro- -j 

dwrrc (sb.) [prodjuis], (vb.) [p^'odjuis]; see /S'oimcZs, §§ 44*42, 5T2. 
konsikwans ; for the [i], 2 27*. 

53. du: not : in ordinary conversation [dount]. biheivja; 18*. 

A slight pau.so after the word, hence r not pronounced, meni : 
but [msenifould] ; see § 39*11. , 

I 
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55. V9!t}u : 1 0*. hjuims: the pronunciiition [jiKmo] k still 
sometimes heard ; 8 li. 5*. See Soundi>, § 35-31. 

56. ‘admit : a fuller vowel than [ 0 ], almo.st [a; j, i.s given by some, 

in deliberate speech. ^ 

57. okwaia : 2 41*. konfedorosiz : quicker [koii-]. najrou ; 
almost [nsero], in. quick speech ; jsareless [iiieroj.- See tioif.mh, 
^ 44-401. 

58. bfet iSei gt sept tu : quicker [hot f?ei or (or : b'er) septate]. 

59. ov : there is a slight pause before this word. The group 
Thfi idea of if, is often pronounced ['3i aidior ov it], even by edu- 
cated people ; but this insertion of [r] is not to ]>o imitated. 
See Boimda, § 32-422. Sis s- ; not really tAVo separate [s] sound.'^, 
but a long [s] that is strong- weak-strong. 

60. paijel: note fpaijiseliti], where the first i is pro- 

nounced; see So2mds, % 29-1. bAt: stressed, because standing 
alone ; a subordinate clause separates it fi-om the words to Avhieh 
it belongs ; 1 32*. 

61. sitjueijan: or [-$n], followed by a slight pause. nesasQri; 
or [nesisorik; necessitate [nesesiteit] or [ni-]. 

62. from; a slight pause before this ; quicker [fram]. atendont; 
quicker [-dnt]. 

63. foitris : some prefer [-es]. 

64. 8'a: 1 !■*■; rwroie [eiareit, sar-], aem? [eii'^riol, eor-J. ofi.sar : 
no longer with [ 01 ] ; s&e Sounds, § 43-12. 

65. ’ oblaid5d tu bii ; quicker [ablaidgd t9 bi] ; 1 16‘^'. inAst not ; 
[mast not] is possible, but would be less natural. 

.66. dizoit: 1 S'*, 9 17*. profejn : quicker [pra-]. 

67. ikseptip : 1 8*. gloirios : 1 35*. . o’ ; 1 27*. souldso : 
see Sounds, § 34-1. seikrid : some prefer [-ed]. 

68. pa'tikjulo : or [po-] ; in quick speech [potikjala], carelessly 
[p^tikla]. 

69. vaisiz; m-hms [vijos]. ogeinst; sea Sounds, § 41-181. 

71. no'r G’ : quicker [nor 0 ]. 

72. inclividjuol : not [-dsuol], which is sometimes heard - 1 24*. 

73. neitjo : see Sounds, §§ 29*2, 45‘51 ; [neitjo] may he, hoard 
only in very precise speech; [nsetjurei] and [iijetjorol] arc 
porhap,s a little more frequent, beside the common [nmtjjm-,)]] 
and [nsetjorol]. esenjeli : in ordinary .speech often with initial 
[i-]. 

74. ov : a ghghb pause before this word. r 


notes 2 5S to 3 9 

75. clid^enwfit : 1 S* 

11 . Ollsou ; 1 ,y.:, , 1 0-1.^ , 

oz wel dii: it]. ■ ^ but [ai mei 

78. rigaick ; J. 8* ^nrl • o> o«- ^ ‘ 

r;oiiseeutive stre.sses • in aiiicl'prsnr. notice four 

79. bind: 2 24)* ’’ ^ be unstressed. 


Iw^r^Oasl some say [tr^ns-]; see 

I m4 50 is; so f 

ISdTJT one” Joup 
Jyllbltln Vifdtiiberate"”^"^^^^ ” 

LS!t3tot “ *“*• § : for [-5 s.] see 

suggests the English words for Jiumber immediately 

the adverb [gsbsoluitli] ; see ||5-52T"^^"’ especially m 
see 1 ^5^24* ?ll* or [fmtKa)n.] , 

sentence. ’ ' at beginning if 

7. ili;iobad : some ])refer [e-j 

[todjnit]. Si : reduced [i, ; 44^ fS''' tod 

"irrxis orittbKy,iatfS‘^„^-,:“”> 
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10. lio' : slightly stressed; but [ho] might also bo used, 
foitjuii: 3 6*. gloiriz; ; 1 3n*, prosporo.s: pms;y>rr//y/ [prosperiti], 

11. ' -WOT, O'r: short, if read more qui(!ldy ; .so silso [l)i'n|, with 

shortened [ii], in 1. 12. Many use [bin] in ajl oases; see 
Sounds, §42‘21. Aneibl : in quicker speech with stius.s only 
on the second syllable. • ^ « 

12. hoz : see the G-lossary for the variou.s forms of has. vsirios : 
variety [voraieti], variegate [vsirigeit] ; see Sounds, § 40'51. 

13. po'tikjuloli : 2 68*. kompApkJn : or [kom-]. feit : fatal 
[feit(o)l], fatality [fotseliti]. esiks ; some would prefer [eselcs]. 

14. neetjurol; 2 73*. rizAlt, diziiz (see fS'e/ww/*', ^ dOdSl) : 18*. 
onld eids ; note the level stress ; also in 1. 15, woin aut. 

15. maind : diphthong and [ii] long ; diphthong not nasalised, 
see 2 4* 

16. Note the stresses. Sset: in quicker speech pot]. 

17. vizibli : [-ebli] is often heard in this and similar words, 
but is better avoided, see Sounds, §42-13; vision [vi 5 (a)n], see 
Sounds, § 29*3. kaunsol : or [kaunsil] ; 2 9*. 

18. sedrnirah Admiralty [aedmirolti], sekrotori : ipiicker [-tri], 
tu ; in slow reading the weak form [to] is not often heard ; and 
only in very quick speech does [to] occur before vowels. 

19. ainso'd: in many parts of England [se] or [a] is preferred 
to [ai] in answer, dance, demand, after, Laugh, ash, master, last, 
hath, and other cases in which the vowel is followed by [n, f, s, 
0]. See Sounds, § 37*22. For the loss of w, see Sounds, § 50*2. 

20. Gset : strong form, because standing between pauses; 2 33*. 
sez : in the sense of since, the strong form of as is used in careful 
speech ; but it would be [oz sum oz Ji held...]. 

21. dizaio'd : 2 41*. sesil : the Christian name Cecil is usually 
pronounced [seslj ; so also in Hotel Cecil. 

22. ri-, iks- ; 1 8*; explanatory [iksplaenot(£))ri]. rao' : reduced 
form of moi; 1 10*. 

23. sobd^oind : or [sAb-] ; woi-ds like this, which arc felt to be 
rare, arc often uttered moi-e .slowly, b’mt wud : in quicker 
speech [bat wad], quicker still [‘Sot Si(ild]. 

24. Jud : quicker [Jod]. bot : or [bAtj. nPrisb : for [i], see 
‘Sounds, § 42'3; [-ist] 1 8*. 

25. odvaizd; aid, vice [odvais]; see Sounds, § 30 -13. aitj-: but 
observe archangel [a!kein(d) 5 (o)l], archi- [o:ki-] in archUart, archi- 
pelago, architrave, and archive [aikaiv]; sec Sounds^, § 25-12. 


I NOTES 3 lo TO 3 44 xiS 

26. kjentolwi'i ; [-bri] and [-beri] may also be heard, god; 

see 1 15*. I 

27. riplaid : 1 8*. hot : reduced, because we hasten on to 

the empbcatiQ did. i 

! 28. wondo ; see Sounds, § 26’5. from him ; the pronoun is 

i stre.ssed, otherwise we should have [from (h)im]; 1 33*. ho' i 

? vois . . . : note the stresses, aifto ; 3 19*. s 

29. Iidaid 5 ik ; some would prefer [le-] ; lethargy [le^o’dsi]. ; 

31. sAm : stressed; compare [sAm ov mai frendz liv in the 
kAutri] and [ai vizitid sam frendz]. ikspaio'd dsentli ; a slight « 

pause between the words, so that the [d] sounds may be distinct, 
ikspaiod : 18*; 2 41*. ii 

33. jfr : some say [j9i(r)] ; see Sounds, § 42’32. foitififd ; 
but [in ‘5o foitififd jiio], where the third syllable of the numeral 

would only be stressed in very deliberate speech. maitj ; 

twentifoid : but [he twentifoi^? ov maitj] ; similarly [hi iz j 

fiftiin], but [hi geiv mi fiftiin Jilipz]. See Sounds, § 51-3. i 

i sikstiin : see 3 4*; the words here are naturally spoken more f 

quickly. ^ .. I 

34. Cl' : or [a] ; in quicker speech [o]. poisonid.^iz : quicker *: 

[paisn-]. histori : quicker [histri] ; historical [historikl], but ;i 

generally an historical novel [on (h)istorikl nov(o)l]. See Sounds, ■ 

§ 35*32. liu' hmv bi:n : quicker [hu hov bin] ; but this second 

section of the passage is particularly impressive, and the reader • 

would tend to be very deliberate here. I 

35. ikspouzd : 1 8*. kmlomni : but calumniate [koUmnieit]. ? 

I enimiz : 2 27*. ‘ I 

36. frendz; articulate the consonants clearly; 10 10*. Sinn; I 

i quicker ['Son]. : f 

38. odmoust: 2 47*. junsenimos; but [ju'nonimiti, [1 

' -na'ii-l, cp. magnanimity [niiognonimiti] (1. 40), beside magnani- 
I mans [mognsenirnos, mai-]. \\ 

I 39. vigo : vigorous \\i<i,OYQs]. konstonsi : quicker [-tnsil. H 

^ . 40. p^nitreiSu; 2 27*. 

41. haiist: 1 8*. opiio ; 3 4* not tu : it is almost pedantic •' 

to give two distinct [t] sounds here. [j 

42. so’paist: 3 19*. ' 

43. kondokt : but the verb is [kondAkt, kn-] {Sounds, § 51*2), 
and conducive is [kondjuisiv, Icon-]. impFrios ; cp. opi'o'd, 3 4*. 

44. hov: thej-isual form of unstressed j see the Glossary. 
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rekwizit : notice the stress ; similarly exquisite [elcskwizit], 
soraetinios wrongly stressed on the second syllable ; sco Sounds, 
§-i0'-26. 

45. peifikt ; but the verb is [pa’fekt], and noun perfection 
[p9'fekS(a)n], kserakts ; 2 38^V 

46. stropgQ : cp. longer [lapS®] > a-^oid [stropg, loijg] for strong, 

long-, see § 25‘33. 

47. priventidj ikses, igzempt (1. 48) ; 1 8*. 

48. heroizm : and heroine- [heroin], but heroic [he- or hi-ro(u)ik]; 
hero is [hi:®rou]. timeriti : some prefer [te-]. frugaeliti : frugal 
[fru!g(a)l], 

49. sevens : see Sounds, § 40‘21 ; avaricious [aevarijos]. 

51. iikwal : equality [i(i)kwoliti] ; for the pronunciation of equ-, 
see Sounds, § 41*17. ks'®r : perhaps better [ks'o], followed by a 
slight pause. 

53. dizaiar: 2 41*: desiderate [disidoreit, diz-]; see Sounds, 
§ 30*151. a3dmirei5n: or with [-mar-]; admire [0dmai0(r]; 
admirable [sedmirobfejl]. 

54, sepgQ : ffir [pg], see Sounds, § 25*33. 

4. 

1. ai ; some say [ai], which has an inferior effect, wi ; 1 31*; 
cp. [bii] 1 44*, [hi] 2 34*, 47*, [Ji] 3 8*. sAmtaimz ; or, with 
some emphasis, [sAmtaimz]. 

2. t0 bi ; note the weak forms (1 16*); see how much comes 
between the stresses, komitiz and ofipz (1. 3) have stronger 
stress than the preceding -ing forms. An [oigonaizip komiti], 
with the chief stress on the first word, is a committee which 
organises. 

3. ofipz: office officiate [o-, a-fipeit] (see Smnds, § 29-22). 
rid5eiioreit : 1 8*. sosaioti : in precise speech [sosaioti | ; 
similarly in the case of political (1. 4). Note social [souj(0)l], 

4. njui, see So7mds, § 45*523. frsentjaiziz : or without [t],-^which 

is perhaps more common ; similarly in [0reiri(d)5m9nts] the [Vi] 
is often omitted. See p 29*21, 29*41. 

5. ledsisleijn : Pedsisleit], legislature [ledgisleitjo(r, 

-tj9(r]. ri*0l: with lengthened [i] ; avoid the pronunciation 
[rill] with the same vowel as in need, see Sounds, § 42*3. pid: 
or [Sod]. , ' 


NOTES 3 45 TO 4 20 


6. sAm meikit) ; one long [m] ; 1 36*. riiraeiki-o : or [riimeikii]], 
with two stresses ; unusual words are often pronounced more 
delil)erately. For the pronunciation of re- see Sounds, § 41'‘16, 

7. triiiist ; I 8*. wud : better here than [wod], because of 
[woik] just before; see Sounds, ^ 47-2. to: or [tu] here also, 
prom out : of [pro-], kAltJa : some very cultured people say 
[IcAltjo], 2 73*; or even [kAltjci] (see Sounds, § 38-22). 

8. iudividjuol ; 2 72*. no': emphatic negative, —mul do not. 
os : weak form of [as]. 

9. oilweiz : 2 35*. divainist ; 1 8*; divinity [diviniti]. get: 
see 5 32*. 

10. SAm : the strong form is used in this expression ; 3 31*. 

11. (h)i 2 ; : it would be not unnatural to drop the [h], especially 
as the next word begins with one ; so, usually, [giv im hiz buk] 
or even with [im iz]. faino . . , ; when such noteworthy 
words are spoken, they are often separated a little (“ spaced 
out ”) for emphasis ; and this suffices to prevent the carrying 
over of the final r. For the same reason or tends to have 
a fairly strong form here, inspireijn : [-sper-] may also be 
heard. 

12. him : or [im]. 

13. from ju : 1 33*. ju ; shortened [jui], not with the lax 
vowel [xj] ; cp. shortened [hui] 2 24, If yoii were emphasised 
we should have [from jui]. In colloquial speech [ju] may be- 
come [jo] ; see the Glossary. 

14. bizi: 2 16*. saikol : circMkr [s0!kjul9(r]. 

15. hi : 2 34*. neibo'z : 9 10* 

16. frendz : 3 36*; bre0 : plural [breds], vb. hreathe [briiS] ; 
see /SWxds, § 31-12, 

17. him ; or [im]. hu: kmn tel : quicker [hui kn tel]. 

18. provaidid : in precise speech [pro-] ; provident [provid(9)nt]_, 
provision [pro-, pro-vi 5 (o)n], fo' : the strong form of /or, to, at, of, 
from is used when they appear at the end of a sentence; as in 
[wsr gouip tu ? . . . steiip mt? . , . kAmip from?]; see 
Sounds, I 4:7 'li'l. 

19. kn : the weak form may stand here, because so much conies 
between the stresses ; but [kmn] might also be used, pridikb : 
see 1 8*. wsTAntu: 1 5*. inei not: [meint] would be quite 
unsuitable here. 

20. wAn.s : seemSoirnds, §§ 24*122, 26-211. juo : stricUy with [u] ; 
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fur various forms of •j/our see the Glossary. In (‘.iircful speech 
the forms with [o] or [o] are avoided. imm'Jitl : 1 

21. skAlptJa'i::, piktjo’z ; these are the generally ae(:e])ted h)rms ; 

see 2 73*. " , 

22. iioublist ; 1 8*. poueinz : ordinarily [ponimz] ; poet [ po(u)it], 
sometimes with [-et], poefic, [po(n)etik], poesy [pouizi], but 
[pouisi] is also heard ; see Sounds, § 30’161. 

23. fo'gotaii ; quicker [fogotn] ; more precisely [fo'goton]. 
pja®rifaiip : not the vowel of pool fpuil], but the long sound of 
the [u] input, eliveitip : 2 27*. ifekt : 2 46*. 

24. hjxiiman: hut humajie [hjiimein], humanity [hjumEeriiti]. 

25. hevnz : [hevanz] might also be heard, in impressive speech ; 
see 1 46*. rimniva: 18*. 


5. 

1. indevo'z: 1 8*. Note the weak forms; the foreigner is 
warned that» unless he is a fluent speaker it is best always to 
pronounce the [h] sounds that are bracketed in the text, 
ogriiobl : this is strictly [ii], the lax sound ; see Sounds,. § 43‘3. 

2. sosaieti : 4 3*. ofn : some say [oifn] ; and some extremely 
precise speakers take (but do not give) pleasure in saying [afton j. 
See Sounds, §”50*12. 

3. hu: 2 24*. eim: with less stress than [moust]; but it 
might also be read with the same stress. 

4. msen : 2 24*. hi Jud not ; or [Jud not] ; or quicker [Jtidnt] or 
[Jod not]. 

5. ingrous : 1 8*. houl toik : the second word might also be 

stressed, toik : for the loss of Z, see § 33*5. 

6. fo : after a pause of some length this form of the conjunction 
is more common than [fo]. distroiz : 1 8*. veri : might receive 
as strong a stress as [esns]. esns : 2 73*. 

7. witj : 16* wii: empnatic, for contrast. Jod trai : quicker 
[Jotrai]; 2 2*. 

8. tu! on(d) frou: in such common expressions the [d] is 

usually dropped, when the woi’d following begins with a 
consonant. Similarly, as a rule, [bred on liAto, IcAp on so:so] ; 
bub [in ond aul], where the [d] is only dropped in very 
colloquial speech, Cp. 7 10*, 12 247*. r 


NOTES 4 21 TO 5 24 U9 

9. tu : with a slight pause before it ; or [to] without such 
pause, hon: preferably the reduced form; the two strong 
stresses lead to the two intervening syllables beiug uttered 
lightly, siiz-f note ^eiziwe [si!39(r] (see Sounds, § 29-3). 

10. bitoT: rnight receive as much stress as [draiv]; 1 8*. 
laikwaiz ; level stress; but [laikwaiz] might also "be used 
with less stress on the second part, wii : 5 7*. bi • see 
1 1 

11. maetor: no pause after this word, hence r pronounced 
c iskois: but the verb is [tu diskois] {Sounds, § 51-2); note also 
discursive [diskoisiv]. kAmponi : quicker [kAmpni]. 

12. to:k: might also be given with less stress than [griik]. 
loist (3 19*) njui : both words might be stressed. 

13. miitip ; this word might be stressed. 

15. bAt : full form, at beginning of sentence, mo' : a reduced 
form of [mor] ; much comes between the stresses. 

16. Son: Or [Sam]. pikju'liEeritiz : some prefer [pe-]. 

Qkwaio'd: 2 41*. difikoltli: easier to pronounce than 

[-kith], kopko'd : 1 3*. on : note loss of [d] ; -soine wpuld 
^ prefer to keep it even in such a case, but to sound it necessitates 
a pause, which makes the interval between the stresses still 
longer. 

18. tu : here better than [to], because it follows [-do], truio • 

see Saunds, § 45*31. ^ 

19. preznt: but vb. [prizent] (16A 5); see Sounds, S51*2. 

injuimoroit ; l S*. .1 v / ^ > a 

20. a : 1 29*. moust : in colloquial speech the i is often 
dropped when the next word begins with a consonant; IIB 6*. 
rend : strong form, at beginning of sentence. 

21. to : or [tu]. teik : might also be read with less stress than 

[noutis]. bofuinz : or, emphasising the whole word more, 
[bAfuinz]. ■ 

22. reti . . . nieiko'z : the speaker dwells on these words, other- 
wise tilio ^second and third of the four stresses would have 
sufficed. The words being spoken slowly, it is better to retain 
the d of and. okAmponi : ' 5 11*. 

23. pikjuiljo ; 5 16*. dsestjo: 2 73* 4 7* ; gesticulate [d^estik- 
juleit]. 

24. . 0 v : the weak form is more natural, when so much comes 
between the sfafessos; see Sounds, § 47*2. % 
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25. seDgri : for [ug], see Sotinds, §25'33. rai; note aiv-ry [araij. 
maufy : but plural [mauSz], verb mmthe [maub] ; cp. wrc.atk 
[riit'], pi. [riiSz], \'o. ' wreathe [riib], and sec Soviuh, >5 31-12. 
iceipo : a slight pause before [0], hence r not proiuTiunced. 

27. elokwons : quicker [ela-]. 

28. postja : 2 73*. kondemd : for the loss of 'H, see S'oantk, 
§50‘3; condemnation [kondemnei5(o)n]. tu : here better tluin 
[ta], because of the following vowels, kanvoss : slower [kan -J ; 
the sb. and adj. are [konvois]. See Sojinds, § 51 '2. 

29. dAm: for the loss of b, see Sounds, §50-3. bsr ; note the 
reduced form.' In moderately quick speech the two [‘5] sounds 
would become one. 

31. mz : full form after the pause; 1 11*. 9n(d) sm- : the 

dropping of d would be natural here, serving to reduce the 
number of consonants. , 

32. hu : reduced form of [hui], 2 24* ; we hurry on to the 
first stress, pritili : observe how pxtty is pronounced ; and 
note that [git] for [get] is also heard, but is not considered 
good; cp. IJ 81*, and Sounds, § 41*11. of : some prefer [oif] or 
[o'f]; cp. often 5 2*. and Sounds, §43*12. toge'b’a : or [tu-]. 

33. 'bitwiin : 1 8*. 

34. wi; 1 31*. laikwaiz .: 5 10*. afektid ; afedaimi [mfek- 
teiS(o)ri], sometimes heard with [-fikt-]. 

35. a; or [a] ; 1 29*. of*. 5 3*2*. 

36. pikjuiljo : 5 16*. ov vois : a long [v] is more natural than 
two separate [v] sounds, which would necessitate a slight pausik 
dsestjo : 2 73*, 4 7*. ber : note the shortened form of their. 

37. retold; see Sounds, § 24*13. imiteito'z; imitation [imi- 
tei5(9)n], inimitable [iuirait9b(9)l]. baet : strong form, because 
the word stands alone, bsed; 2 29*. 

39. foist t9 : or with a slight pause after [foist], in whicdi case 
this word receives more stress and the [t] sounds are separately 
pronounced. I’ait : for the loss of w, see Sounds, § .50*2. 

40. piktjo; 2 73*. kon ; 1 31*. eni : or [enil. teiknis; 

see 1 8*. '* • 

41. elokjui^on : or [elok-] ; 5 27*. 

43. konsida : consideration [k9usidorei5(f))n, kon-]. profest ; 
quicker [fuo-]. 

44, emfsetikl : some say [im-] ; emphasis, -ise [emfasis, -aiz]. 

pres: [prejofr]. ^ 


NOTES 5 25 TO 5 62 
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45. ilcsesiv : 1 8*. viiim9n.s ; cp, t'eAicZe [viiik(a)l] ; some 
pronounce the li in these words, hut this is generally regarded 
as pedantic ; sec /bounds, § 35-31. ena'd.^i : energetic [eno'd 5 eiik]. 

47. oroto'z : o/afori/ [orot(a)ri], oratorical [or9torik(9)r]. distiijkt 
. . . : the reader here stresses every syllable, in imitation of 
the “ einphatieak’ speakers. 

48. tend fo!s . . . : the same' excess of stressing, iks-dl 8*. 

49. hi: : similarly we use the strong forms [ei, amj when speak- 

ing of the words ‘‘a, an”j cp. [ai sed eimmn, not 'di: mien] ; see 
Sanndtt, § 47-2. signiliknt: [signifai], signijicaiion 

fikei5(o)n]. 

50. IcondsAijkJon : or with [-ijS-], see Sounds, § 50 15. siim to : 
or [siim tu], with the fuller form of the preposition, as it alone 
comes between the two stresses. 

61. tu : or [te]. 

52. i'9'z : the variant [j9iz] is better avoided; sec Sounds, 
§42-32. 

53. jud : or [i'Qd]. sirindg : or [sit-ins], perhaps more comrnon ; 

see § 29-41. ^ 

54. W9! : [wee] is also heard, ov : or [ov], perhaps Itetter here, 
as the neiglibouring vowels are [o] sounds, dru' : somewhat 
shortened form, hiih-ip trAuipit : chief stress on the word 
which specifies ; 4 2’’’. 

55. mAs(t) : 1 11*. konfes : (k9nfe5j(o)n]. oni : the 

common form of unstressed [tem] ; shorter still, [ra] ; see the 
Glossary, ilkwoli : 3 51*. afendid : more deliberately [o-] ; 
offence [ofens, o-]. 

56. wi‘5 ba : only one [S] sound here, in ordinary speech, 
wisparo'z : 1 6* hu : 2 24* to ; or [tu], between the stresses, 
fajnsi -. see Sounds, § 27-101. 

57. sou; or [sou], klous: the adj, and tidv. ; the verb is 
[klouz] (13 35) ; see Sounds, § 30-13, to ju : both words 
shortened after the strong stress [klous] ; see Sounds, § 47-2. 

59. set],-, cp. says [sez] ; see *S'oM'n£iIs, §§ 41-18, ‘22. 

60. orsekjulo -. omde- [orok( 0 )l] (Sounds, § 38-21). ahlaidsd : 
see 2 Go*, to ; or [tuj. 

62. wisprit) : or [wisporip] ; 1 5*. 
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1. ritain : 1 S*. wi : 1 31*. met: or [met], „ vox’i od : or 
[veri ad], or [veri od]. 

2. kumat; colloquially shortened^ to [kamt] or '{koui] (heforo, 

Gonaonants), cp. 11 B 12. fo’be’a: but sl>. foihnir (ancestor) 
[fo!bso(r];,S'o/wiffe, §5141. bikoiz: 110*. ' 

3. dimi®r9s : the [-ai®r-] should not bo slurred, as in the spoeeh 
of many who pronounce it [-a®r-] ; 2 41*. Similat’ly dedre 
[dizai8(r], not [dizaia(r]. a: : notice the strong form, in 
emphatic position, ov : or [ov], after the pause. (h)im ; in 
fairly quick speech the [h] sound often disappears ; it does so 
frequently after the various forms of common verbs like give, 
talce ,'5 1*. 

4. istiim: some prefer [e-]. tvor: notice this, the usual form of 
unstressed trcre before a vowel, opon : 2 39*. 

‘5. isteit: some prefer [e-]. to: or [tu]. 

6. hmd : stijpng form, before pause. 

7. bin: 2 4*, 3 11*. fomio'li: 2 48*. 

8. mud : strong form, after pause ; usually and to is [on tu] or 
[on to], tu (h)iz: [tu hiz], [to hiz], or [tu iz]. oiild: in qiuck 
speech the [d] sound often disappears before a eonsonaut, o.g. 
old man [oul mmn] ; cp. 11 B 2, and Sounds, §50'11. muisto: 
see 3 19*. hmd: strong form, after pause, and with a slight 
pause following. 

9. Aimoun : long [n] sound ; 2 38*. 

11. hot: or [bmt], with a slight pause following. A quotation 
is often indicated in speech by pausing a little before and after 
tlie words quoted, and by uttering the wujrds quoted in a 
slightly higher tone. 

13. nju! eui0ip ; [njui eniSip] is also possible ; see Sounds, 
§ 45'523. az, immediately after the pause, might be [aiz]. 

14. woz : the usual form of unstressed 'was ; 1 .1 2*. ^ 

15. itidiskrein : mtfwcrgei [indiskriit]. ■ houlli : 2 23*. o’fekjjon: 
affectionate [ofek5(9)nit, -et]. prosiidid : but sb. proceeds 
[prousiidz]j see Sounds, § 51-2. gudwil : observe the level 
stress. 

16. For the omission of the [h] sounds, 6 3* 

17. felou:,in quick speech [felo], in eareless speech [felo] ; see 
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Suii/ii'ln, 44-4. siimd to : in quick speech the [dj sound dis- 
appears. 

18. kod ; or [kud] ; but the weak form is more natural here ; 
see- 2 25’'^ diipaisiv : 1 8* ; dedsian [di3i5(o)n]. 

19. ono: or [oiioj. for: or [for]. 

20. djuik : a,nd not [d^uik] 34-1) or [dnik] 

§ ■i rr52:») ; ducul [djuikl], tkr/w/ [dAt^i], dwc/icss [dAtjis, -es] (13 37), 
seirn laim ; level stre.ss ; but [hi keim ot ‘So seim tiiira q-/. ai ditl]. 

21. veri fjui : or [veri fjiu] ; 6 1'^. 

23. wod bi : note the Aveak forms of [wud bii]. okoidipli ; 
there need be no pause after the Avord. 

24. direk^nz: and (vb. and adj.) [direkt] ; the first 

syllable is also (less well) pronounced [dai-j and [do-] ; .see 
Sounds, § 40‘4. Directly in the sense of immediately is in col- 
loquial speech [d'’rek(t)li] ; see Sounds, § 50 •12. 

25. Aviske’z -. 1 5‘^. tn ; here better than [to], because of the 
adjoining [o] sounds. 

26. firtjo'z :'the usual pronunciation 4 7*. t5eind3 : or [thdii3], 
perhaps more often ; see (SWids, § 29-41. iutu; or-^^nto] ; see 
the Glossary. 

27. i’ud not : or [Jod not] ; quicker [Sudnt]. (h)ov : 3 44* ; cp. 
[(hjod] in d. 30. hsed : when the auxiliary verb is the first 
word of AAdiat is virtually a conditional clau.se, the strong form 
is often used. 

28. bf rip : strictly not [i] but |i]. 

29. Note the four con.secutive stresse.s. lais(t)nait: in conversa- 
tion the [t] sound is very often omitted in tliis expression ; cp. 
the colloquial wxt day [neksdei], next station [noksteijn] {Sounds, 
g-TO 12), next door [neks do;] (12 148). 

31. jiu.pial : [juisjuol] may also bo heard; [juisl] (11 B 4) is 
colloquial. t(io- : strictly [t^io-], see Sounds, § 42-3 ; for [-nis], 
see 1 8*. 

32. po’tikjulo'-z : 2 68‘^'. 

33. ru!w. [rum], AAUth short Amwcl, is hocoraiiig increa.singly 
common ; sec Sounds, 45*21. kud not : quicker [kudnt]. 

34. oidinori: colloiiuial [oiduori] or [oidiiiri]. 

35. o])iTous: 3 4*. AvitJ : stre.ssed, because followed by a 
pause. 

36. notw ibst-ESiidip ; 1 5*. 

37. ikstioidin.3ui this is the approved prommeiation, not 
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[eksirooidiiisri] ; which only appears in sucii a seiifccnce as: 
“This is not ordinary, hut extraordinary.” 

39-. mi, weak form of [mi:] ; cp. |wi] 1 ih"'. loif: 3 

42. kancl^u^i-ip : hut wiijiire in the sense oi [ !rAu(d).",.)(i' |. 

we5-'>r : 1 5*. 

44. kauntincns : 1 2*, 2 27*. 

45. hdud saidz: pronounce [-0 s-] carefully; see hmituU, ;^31-01. 


7 . 

1. doit ai : note the stress ; similarly in the parenthetic [sed hii]. 
But if the normal word order is observed, the verb is stre.ssed 
[ai doit, hi sed]. htez : at the beginning of a breath group, at 
a fairly slow rate of speaking; in quicker speech [haz]. 

2. wiS sAtJ : pronounce [-3 s-] carefully; sae Sounds, § 31*01. 
kost : or [koist], which is becoming less common ; see [of] 5 32*, 
and cp. [l^t], 1. 12 ; see /SWmtfo, §43*12. SAm : 331*. 

3. eikip : m the line “ Fill all thy bones with aches, make thee 
roar ” (Shakespeare, 2'he 'femp&st, I. ii., 370) achrs has the old 
pronunciation [eitjez]. wi®ri : strictly | ij. 

4. sliiplis: 1 S*. iiov : 3 44*. ■ oido'z: auihorisa [oidoraiz], 
authority [o'doriti]; .sec Sounds, § 31*3ri. 

5. solitjuid ; not [-tjiu'.d] (see So'ihuh, § 45*51), solitary [solit(o)ri]. 
on ; [d] dropped to simplify the group of consonants ; some 
would prefer to give it even in such a case. 

6. mo- : 3 22*. 

7. blesid : 1 8* ; Soimds, § 24*13. neitjjo : 2 73*. divoutid and 
(in 1. 8) riseitj, riflekjn : 18*. 

8. peiiiful : quicker [peintl]. ond: or [auid], at the beginning 

of the sentence. riflekSn : but rnfler, [riilieks], sec Sounds, 
§41*16. \ 

9. wot : 1 5*. inj : so usually, but [intj] may bo heard ; see 
Sounds, § 29*21. Jelf : to shelve [Jelv], see Sounds, § 27*3. 

10. nau oil 3en: in this expression the [d| of [ondj is usiudly 
dropped; 5 S* fjuitjo; for [-tjo] cp. [neitJ.V],'!. 7. In .slow 
speech the adjective and noun are not I'un together, and tlie r 
remains mute. 

11. ksesjuol ; see § 45*53, 
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12. 8nAW9(r): hero most would sound the r, lost* or less 

often, [loist] ; 7 2*. . ’ 

13. rimembrans : 1 8'^. 

14. 1 36-^-. mi'o: strictly [mro] ; see Somuls 
§42*3. temporori : words with two [r] sounds give trouble • 
pronounce [-atari] distinctly,, and practise such words a-? 
Fehruary (not [febjuari]), library, honmury [onorari], itinerary 
[itinaran], detenorakon ^ [ditf riareij(a)n] ; see Sounds, g 32*6. 
loiikl : locality [lo(u)kgeliti], locate [lo(u)keit]. 

15. b£et: strong form, because it is demonstrative, but not 
stressed, because it is not emphatic — not contrasted with 
“this bell.” (h)az : see the Glossary. dsAst: 10 41* 

16. i'a : 5 52*. moumant ; wmmcwto’y [moumantari], momcndons 
[mo(u)mentas]. 

17. liDgsrip : see Sounds, § 25*33. trsenziantli : but transition 
usually [traansisnj, not [-ziSn] j see Somids, §§ 29*3, 30*151. ■ 

18. woz : strong form, because it means “existed.” 

20. wail : 1 6*. half : for the loss of I, see Somids, § 33-5. 

22. waz ^rAmii) : pronounce [-z 0-] carefully see Sounds, §31*01. 
wibjSi : run together in ordinary speech. 

23. luisnd : note loose [luis], lose [luiz] ; see Sounds, §30*13. ■ 

24. wen : stressed, because between pauses. Ata(r) : as the 

latter part of this extract will naturally be read at a fair rate, 
this word will be connected closely with the next, which leads 
to the r being heard. In slower speech the r would disanuear • 
see 7 10*. litl buk : or [litl biik]. ^ ^ 

25. 0 : or [a] ; in oi*diuary speech we usually say [tui a 0rii]. 
WAii : stressed, in the sense of “a man.” 

26. ram : usually written hm, ; but the first part of this inter- 
jection is not a normal [li], as the mouth remains closed and the 
breath passes out through the nose. It i.s [m] without vibration 
of the vocal chords. Iep0: 2 9*. bigaen : 18*. 

27. hois: 135* an bi^: 7 0*. 

28. stjuktljas : student jstjuidnt], study [stAdi]. 

29. okros : and cross [kras] may also be heard with [01] ; but this 

pronunciation is going out again ; cp. [of] 5 32* '[host] 7 2* 
[lost] 7 12* ; Sounds, § 43*12. kantrsektid : but sb. [kontnekt] * 
see Sounds, ^ ' V 

31. ikspousa: 1 8*; ep. /eiswre [le3a(r] (some say [lii39(r]), 
pleasure [ple3a(n|, measure [rae5a(r], treasure [tre.^ai^J, seimre 
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annposiire [kompour,3(r], cmsurr- [irei7,n(rl, nvinr [n\r)0{r, 
u‘5jt)(r, a}3jno(r], (some suy [ei5(j)uo(r] and some j:i‘>:iu;)(r|) ; .scr 
Sounds, ^ 29'3. 

33. faund : or [faund], with .stress, iksiidipli : % 

34. Iseniiwidf) : for [i)g], see Sounds,^ 2r)-33. in iii Ju'o : 

usually [tu], not [ta], iii this e2.pression (except in collo(|uial 
.speech) : for 2 48*. 

35. protiAiisieiJn : or [pro-]. 

36. pr-ezut dei : in quick speech the [t] sound disappears ; sec 
also 5 19*. baiharos; te?’tefi(m*[bti'b6iriyn], harkirUi/ [b(j'bjEriti|; 
see Sounds, § 3 9 ‘42. 

37. Sol: the common weak form of [Sael] ; quicker [S.l] or [1]. 
fa!(r) : the r is mute if the word is followed by a pause, 
hoAvever slight ; but here it is more natural to run on to the 
next word ; and in [ta rendor it] the r should be pronounced. 
9111 : a common weak form of [cem]. eibl : aUlity [obiliti] 
(iS'oKac/s, § 42-13), cmWc [ineib(9)l] (1 8*). 

^ , 8 . 

•(T = FirstEendering; lI = Second Eendering.) 

The student is invited to make his own oomparison of the 
two rendering.s, as regards stressing, strong and weak forms, 
grouping of word.s, etc. 

1. Jud : stres.sed, in the sense of “ ought to.” 

1 (i). joo : many careful speakers prefer [jua], however quickly 
they are speaking. 

1 (ll). risiivd: even those who usually pronounce [ri-] might 
give [re-] here, to suggest an older pronunciation. 

3. ov: [av], at the end of the group, would not be permissible y 
cp. 4 18*. 

3 (I). ju : 4 13*. 

4, 5 (1). sou: might be stressed. 

5 (II). (h)jii!m0 : the pronunciation without [h] is righl;^y felt to 
be old-fashioned ; 2 55*. 

5(1). Sot: bub in 5 (II) [||b'f)ot|], 

7. kAuiponi: 5 11*. 

8(1). 01' ; see the Grlossary, and § 47'13. 

8 (11). kimkid: or [-ed], to suggest an older Tironunclation, 
cp. 8 1 (Ii;*. 


9 (iJ). w.ii't Of 1 Av.it I might be given, as being tlu.t older ])r«»- 
niuieiation, evi'ti liy those Avho usually make no distinction 
hetv’cen v) and V‘k ; stic Smmds, § 26-22. 

12 (I), hsausm^i :uid 13 (1) 0auzn(d) ; for the dropping of d 
see 2 17'", and /Voy/«t7.v§ 60-11. 

15(11). foitjun: again felt to be the older . pronunciation ; 
see 3 G'*. 

17 (I), wudnt (h)8v : [wudndov] may be heard in quick speech : 
cp. 11B13^. 

19 (1). pii'o: 1 

9 - 

1. sod wiksm ; 7 1*. 

2. wikom : “Wickham.” The h o| -Aam is generally dropped ; 
see Sounds, § 47*22. tu iz : or [to hiz] ; the dropping of the h 
of him, his, her, is only tolerable in very fluent speech, ogriiobl : 
followed by a slight pause ; 6 Bk 

3. ora: 7 37*. tui lap : notice the level .stres.s. 

5. impaiSl: 2 60*. biliiv: 1 8*. jor : 8 1 (I)*; many would 
. prefer [jur]. ov im ; or [ov him]. 

6. dsenorol : in quick speech often [dsenrol]. pohmps ; colloqui- ' 
ally [pneps] (see Sounds, § 38-23), with dropped h ; cp. the 
usual pronunciation of at home [otoum] ; 2 4*, 12 259*. wud 
not : or [wudnt]. 

7. ikspres: 1 8 *. eniwsr: 15*. 

10. neiboliud : [neilwrud], with dropped h, may also be heard j 

see § 47*22. iksept: 18*. 

11, ot^oil : not [ret oil] ; the [t] is carried on to tlio next 
syllable; cp. [otourn], 9 6*. hciifod^o : see Sounds, § 38*201. 
Some say [-Sio(r] for -shire', the word s/Mre is [Saio(r|. 

13. spoukon ov : [ov] would here he impossible ; 4 18*. 

15. kaenot: 6 2*. "pritend ; ’ 1 8* 

16. Sod:niot: or [^ud not], 

17. e.stimeitid ; the sh. cstinuife is [estimit or -et] ; see Soiinds, 

§ 41*23. bijond ; 1 8*; often [biond]. dizeits : desert (to abandon) 
and dessert (course at end of dinner) have the same pronuncia- 
tion; (wil(lenic.ss ; desolate) [dezot]. See 61 *2. 

18. (Iaz not: quicker [dAznt], and before con.sonants [dAzn] 
(cp. 11:B7). ofii: 5 2* 
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19. foitjoii : 3 6*. IvonsikwDiis : for the [i], 2 27*. 

21. i: weak form, eomniou in quick .speech afttjr consonauts. 
inside a group; 10 8*. 

23. iltempo’d : or [iltempo'd]. «, 

10 ? 

1. WAn: would be stressed in slower speech. 

2. iz : the natural form here, in boys’ speech, 

3. 0 , the weakest form of are ; sec the Glossary, and Sounds, 
§ 47-12. 

4. ml : notice this form of am, found in this position only in 
colloquial speech. 

5. pliiz : may be verj^ much lengthened when emphatic ; even 
[paliiz] may be heard; pleq,sant [pleznt], see Sounds, § 42 ’23, 
hsed : strong form ; not the auxiliary verb here, 

6. gou on : or even [gwon]. 

8. i, very weak form, even though preceded by a slight pause ; 
quite collc?quiul ; 9 21*. so: : note the vulgar [ai soir it] for 
[ai SOI it] ; see Sounds, § 32*422. 

9. nid : a weakening similar to that of am in 1. 4. didon i : or 
[didni] : notice the dropping of t even before a vowel ; again 
quite colloquial. 

10. frenz ; this d is often dropped in quick speech ; cp. 8 I 12* 

and § 50*11. 

11. 9 : the [v] is swallowed by the following [f] ; even in very 
quick speech we usually say [av], the form [ 0 ] occurring 
regularly only in o'clock [oklok]. See Sounds, ^ 27*21, 

12. hau d59 du: : a common colloquial form of the greeting ; 

similarly don’t you know becomes [dountjonoxi] collocinially. See 
Sounds, *2. 

13. dju ; or [d^u, dso], perhaps more likely in boys’ .speech. 
Note the reduced form of did. ksetj : for [lot^] see Sounds, 
§39*11. (p)om: in the colloquial .speech of educate;! adults 
[Som] is the usual form, [om] being heard chidly in such 
expressions as [giv om to mil, teik om 9wei]. Sec Sounds, § 41*1. 

15. hei a: fain hj : or ['Sei 0 fain fij]. 

16. koJit : or [koit]. 

17. s]i)ouz : or [s^ponz] are the colhKpnal forms; cp. Ipra'p.sl 

9 G* and^%Mw/fi, § 38*23. • . ' 
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18. (liiT) : much lengthened, for emphasis; see Sounds, § 42‘3. 

19. ciist, ; a, very common form of [aiskt], due to t he desire to 
simplify an awkward group of consonants. See also 3 19^'- and 
Sounds,^ DO'dS. fo(r) i: [for i] or [fo hi], though [fa i] may 

; aJ.so he heard in (piick speech ; see Sounds, | 32’421. 
j 21. on; d dropped, even before a vowel ; collofpiial. , 

1 23. aifta -uiAho, he'o ov : notice the dropping of r, even before a 

I vowel; 10 19*. 

; 27. b'mt seim : or [Sset seim]. on i : or [and i] or [on hi]. 

31. o'.tli; the usual prouuuciatton of awfully in the sense of 
“extremely.” When awful means “ awe-inspiring ” it is [oifiil]. 
koul : the d of cold is often dropped before a consonant, in 
colloquial speech ; cp. old (6 8*) and Soimds, § 50T1. 

32. houl pond ; note the level stress, o; 10 11*. 

35. «5s'9'z^sAm6*iTj : in colloquial speech the [2] would be 
swallowed up by the following [s] ; 10 11*. 

36. Joi : and [jodi] for surely are very common pronunciations ; 
« manjT' prefer [Jua] and [Suoli], more strictly [Juo] and [Suoli], 

however quickly they are speaking. See also poor^ below, and 
Soimds, §§ 45-3, '41, *52. 

37. ogen : see § dTlSl. 

39. po! : cp. [Joi] above 5 also very common in colloquial speech 
for [pu9], more strictly [puo]. 

40. dii : cp. dju in 1. 13. o: 10 11*. 

41. d^AS ; the t of jnsf is often dropped in colloquial speech ; see 

Sounds, ^ There is a vulgar pronunciation [d.^est] ; see 

Sounds, J; 38T. 

42. wai : 1 5*. 


llA. 

1. fjn ; note the dropping of the vowel ; cp. 10 4*, 9*. The 
second I fju] is for [hinv ju] ; of the word [ha3v] only the \ oicclcss 
end of the [v] remains. horiAp: slower [hAii Ap]. wil ; slower 
[will, wi'Jol]. 

2, jo; the weakest form of [jvm]. itl ; for [it wil], koul; 

see 10 3rb to nait ; or [t^nait]; cp. [s®pouz] 10 17*. wir : 
.slower [wior, \5{i' (ir]. • • 
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3. of ; 5 32*. gudnis : 18*. ksebi : see Sounds, g 39*11, for [krb], 

4 . wiv : .slower [wiiv, wi’ (b)ov]. ininits ; the a,(lj. 'fninuf.e i.s 

[niainjiiit] ; see § 51*2. 

5. get; 5 32* sekr) : note the assimilation and J^lie dro])ping 

of d: see § 49*32. 

6. dAroin: “Durham”; 9 2*. :^ai : shortest form of [kmn] ; 
see 4 19*. ju ; or [jo]. 

7. Smt woz 9 : or [tSeet woz o]. 

8. klous Jeiv : or [klonjeiv] ; similarly horseshoe [hoisjvi] often 
becomes [hoiju], and [iz ^i] becOtues [15 jij or [iji] ; see Sounds, 
§ 49*31. gi : for [giv], a common shortening in quick speech, 
before consonants, gloub ; the “ Globe ” is a London evening 
paper. 

10. kp : note the assimilation ; 11 A 5*, 6*. 


llB. 

1. ai Jt : note the assimilation ; alternative form : [aid], u ; note 
the dropping of [h] ; this form is often heard in colloquial 
si)eech ; e.g. i toonder who did it [ai WAndor u did it], where the 
loss of [It] leads to the pronunciation of the r. sizoz : see 
Sounds, § 30*16. 

2. oul : 6 8*, 10 31*. 

4. ('S)Qm ; 10 13**. fo' ; even in this quick colloquial speech the 

E )reposition, standing at the end of the group, does not become 
fa]; cp. 4 18*. Se'o; slower [Sei 9 , Sei a], jmsl : 6 31* 

5. an ; 10 21*. av kois ; 10 11*. 

6. mous : often without [t] in colloquial speech, before a con- 
sonant ; cp. [dsAs] 10 41* [mAs(t)] 5 65* and Sounds, § 50*12. 
pravoukip: provocative [piovokativ, pra-], see Sounds, § 44*6. 

7. dAzu; [t] dropped; 9 18*. mistri : .slower [mistori] ; 
[mistr’rias]. 

8. spouz; 10 17*. mei av: owing to the strong stress bn may, 
the weak form of havei's used here. 

9. krokri ; slower [krokari]. 

11. airn^meikip : 1 36*. sem : emphatic. 

12. d,; 5 As : 10 41*. wuman : immcn [wiminl see Sounds, 5jS 45*1 2, 
42*15. kain: 6 2*. 
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13. fo : 11 E 4^. ii:n(d) : note the voiced [d], due to assimila- 
tion ; cp. Sill ps-a^av : many would say [ps’r avl ; 10 23^K 
seikrid : 2 67*. 

14. taidinis^ 1 8* djin : 10 13*. 


12 . 


1. pahseps : _not [pra3ps]; 9 6*. plesa : 7 31* 

2. of: 5 pauar: be careful of the vowel sounds • 1 14* 

pauar av: not [paua av]. (h)iz : the [h] disappears 'only in 
quite fluent reading. i r / 

3 dsenaras: in quick speech often [dsenras] ; qenmsUij 
[dgenarositi] neitSa : 2 73*. simpa^i : sympathetic [siinpa^etik] 

4. pu'a: 133* klaiks: see 38-201; c/m'ra/ riderilda')!]' 

5. an : or, more slowly, [send]. ^ ^ ^ 

: [dreShould] may »4so be heard, 
but the [h] has no etymological justification ; the Old En«^lish 
word is therscold. See Smmds, § 47-22. 

8. wib'^Sa ; only one p] in ordinary speech. 

9. bat .- or [bAtj. fiftiin bob : usually [fiftiin], with one stres.s 

only, before a noun ; hero the extra sti’ess is for emphasis 
cp. 3 33*. bob: “ bob,” shilling. i '■> 

ll.dnistpn: [kristjan] is preferred by many; Christianity 
[knstianitij, much more frequently than with [-tji-j ; see Soundl 
§ 29-2. kristjan^neim : 6 9*. ^ ^ j ;> , 

12 krismos : th ^ t k usually dropped in this word ; see Sounds, 

50-12, also § 40-51. fo!rumd:6 33* 

13. Note the tendency in Dickens to regular alternation of 
stre.ssed and unstressed syllable, s, and often to blank verse 
From pen Ap] to [krastpt] in 1. 16 we have five blank-verse lines'. 
Look ^mt for other examples. 

14. pu'ali: not [poili] ; 10 39*. 

or [sikspns]; note halfpenny 
heip(o)nil (colloquially [tApm,s]), tb'eepen^ 

[drip(o)ns] (less good with [dre-, 0rA-]). See Sounds, §§ 47-21, -23. 

l>ocomiug again more common than 
[kloid, klorb;^] ^Bee Sounds, § 43-1 2 1> ; clothes is [klouS^], now more 
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commoiij in good speech, than [klouz] ; vb. chdlie jl'louo] ; 
see § iU‘12. hilindo : or [ be-]. 

17. oilsou : 1 21*. 

.18. pkiidsd: or j'plAnsd], perhaps more coimnonlj'g S('.e 
^ 2ii'41. soispoii ; note the weakening of the second pari, of the 
compound (see Sounds, § 47*21 cp. cupboard | kAh.nlJ. hrcuk/tiA 
[brekfost]. Dustpan, slewpan, ‘warwimj-pan, liowever, nsiially 
with [-pten]. 

19. pateitouz ; in colloquial speech the [o] is v<‘ry biint; so also 
in the lii'st syllable of police; cp. [ypouzj 10 17* and Sounds, 
.5 3S-23. getip : 5 32* mon.str4).s ; v/an/sZ/usify [monstrositi], 

20. piuivit : some prefer [-et] at the end of nouns and adj.’s in -af<\ 
Verbs in -ate have [-eit]. Cp. esliiuafe 9 17*, deliberate 12 20!'% 
and Sounds, §41*23. konfeid : slower [kon-j ; cmfcrence 
[konforons]. 

21. e’o : also heiress [e'oris, -es] and heirloom [s'olnini] ; but 
hereditary [hereditori], heritage [heritids], inherit [inherit] ; see 
Sounds, § 35*31. intu iz : or [into biz]. mautC 5 25*. 

22. riilgoist^l 8*. gselontli : hut gallant in the .scn.se of “ show- 
ing marked attention to woincn” is [goleent]. .itaia'd : 2 41*. 

24, on: or [and], perhaps better.- goil : various tn her protuui- 
ciations may be heard, but this is far the most conunou in 
educated .speech ; cp. Sounds, §‘!S-202. 

25. autsaid : but [hi stud aukaidj ; Sounds, § 51*3 

28. logzaMas : sec Sounds, § 29*2. Jat) : -i/outh [jud/|, see Sounds, 
§45*6. 

29. damst: 3 19*. igzodtid ; 18*; am/hdim/. iegz-rlteiUoln]. 

30. o-lhon : 1 21*. 

31. ni'oli : strictly [ni’oli] ; see /.Shaads, § 42*3. faio ; 2 41*. 

35. jo' : the Cratchit family are represented as not speaking 
quite like educated people ; their speech contains some features 
of lower middle-class (Imc.) London speech. The student 
should pay attention to the deviations from standard spticch. 
farSa ; “dark ” [oi], with retracted tongue, in line. ; see Sounds, 
§37*13. 

36. taini ; in line, the diphthong would be nasidised Inn-e, atnl 
generally where it adjoins [m] or [n] ; sea Sounds, § 8*22, 

37. •wozn(d) : the la.st sound would hardly be drop[)ed in e.dn-- 
cated speech. Note the assimilation of [t] to [d] ; 11 11 1 .*!•='-. 
leit, dei ; [k.et, dec] or even [but, <l(ii] 'in Imr.; set' SioniJs, 
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la:s(t,); 6 29* krisinos: 12 12^^ (h)aif ; tlio f¥| 
is iKjt d]-o})[)C‘r1 in. edncatt^d s})eeeh; so also in f(li)i:ol 1. 39. 

38. an;): [ii!o] in Imc. : 1 14* 

:-'9. (ir)i:o ; ijj^ Imc. might also be [jo;], npfrii) : 3 4* niAh'n: 
il; may be noted that Ma [moi] i.s not used by children in Imc. 
40. oz ,\’i : iKfb [05 jii] or [o|i]j 11 A 8*. , 

42. biiro! ; oi'lbo-|; also [bn rex]. 

43. bles jnr : or [bleji jar] ; inline, [-.s j-] often becomes [-j j-] and 
-z jo-] becomes [-5 j-] ; e.g. .sir piv.? [.sikj joiz], there’s //o 11 rs 
b'£05 joiz] ; see Somids, § 29-35. jar ait : in educated sjieech 
'jua bo:t]._ (b)au ; 12 37*. leib ju; for [-t j-] becoming [-t j-] 
in colloquial speech, cp. 10 12*. 

45. fa' ha : if the pronoun wore emphasised it woukl be [fa had. 

46. ofijas : slower with [0-]. ziil : zealous [zehs], zealot fzelot]; 
sec SoNnds, § 42-23. 

47. -wild : in better speech [wd had, hmd], g(v) ; the [v] would 
not be dropped in good speech ; 10 11*. lais(t) ; 12 37*. 

48. klhr : see Sav/nds, § 42-3. 

50. maind ; 12 36*. .•:* 

51. ja; for [ju], daixn : with [mo] in Imc. ,- see(6b///mfe, §40‘102. 

52. ioi ; common in popular exclamations for [bid], bles ja; 
.•eel2 43* 

54. wa(r) : best wdthout [r], and with a slight pause following. 

57. IvArafota; the [m] here may be labiodental; see Soin'ids, 
^ 22-33. ikskluisiv : 1 8*; .see /'S’wmife, § 30-151. 

58. friuds: or [frin^], perhaps more commonly; see Somids, 
§29-41. bifoir im ; or [bifo: him]. 

59. kloitbV. ; 12 16*. siizaiobl ; slower [siizanabl]. 

60. olais : [alajs] may also bo heard ; see Sounds, ^ 37'5. 

61. limz : 1 13* 

66, diklenjan ; 1 8*. 

67. for i : or [fa hi], biin : or [bin] ; see Sounds, § 42-21. 

70. didn(d) : I'nr [-d], 11 B 13*. 

71. ])i'(jmotiiroli : jin'i: ] may also be heard, see Sounds, § 4T15. 

72. Itihaind : 1 8*. intu iz : or [into liiz]. 

73. liAshl : fori he dropping of i see .6Wa(7s, § 60-12, boir ini : 
or jbo! him). 

74. wojlth)aus; better with [h], .see iSVn/va/.s, § 47-22. 

76. Foi-oniisKion of //, 12 37'-A ai.s(k)t : 10 19*. 

77. kridjuiliti » <n' [kre~] : la-ckM/in/s [kredjulo.s]. * 
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81. sAinau ; note Ime. omission of k gits Imc. for [gets] ; 5 

; slower [-ful] sitiip : or [sitin], in Imc; Sounds, § 25 ‘ol. 

82. streindsist : or [streinsist] ; see Sounds, § 29-4I. evo (or 
[eyo]) liaid : or, in Imc., [ever aid], toul : for the -dropping of 
d, 10 31* 11 B 2*. 

84. bikoa: 1 8*; 1 10*. am : 10 3,3*. 

85. rimemba : 1 8*. hu: : or [ui] ; see the Glossary. 

86. woik; see Sounds, ^ 33‘5. 

87. blain(d) : here also [d] might be dropped in Imc. 

93. iskoitid: or[e-]; sb. [eskoitjf /STn/wis, §51 '2. bisaid : 1 S*. 

95. po'a felo : This would be [poi fela] in Imc. ; for [poi] see 
Sounds, § 45 ‘3, and for [fela], § 44*4 and 6 17*. keipobl ; 
mpaUlity [k§ipabiliti], capacity [kapsesiti], capacious [kapeijos]. 

96. kampaundid : but (sb.) [kompaund] (12 166), see Sounds, 
§ oT2. mikstfa : followed by a slight pause ; otherwise [mikstjar] ; 
for [-tje], see Sounds, § 46 '51. 

102. bAsal: 12 73*. insjuid: 18*. 

103. baidz: or [baidz]. finominan: or [fenomanan]. 

104. trui^ : ]^. [truiSz], see Sounds, § 31‘12. 

111. koine; with a slight .pause ; or [koinar at] ; cp. 12 96*. 
114, inau'Sz : 5 25*. 

117. greis: OT-aaoMs [greiias]. 

118. breaks ; 4 16*; 1 8*: 

119. pripe'ad: 1 8*; preparation [pre])arei5(9)n], preparatory 
[pripser9t(9)ri, pre-] ; see Sounds, §§ 41-15, -3. pUndg : 12 18*. 

121. ijju’d : in precise speech [isju'd] is often heard. Tissue \s 

[tisju'i paper always [tiju peipa]. dilait : 1 8*. 

122. iksaitid : 1 8*. 

124. hurai 12 42*. 

125. bs'a... ; or [Se'o neva waz sAtJj a guis]. 

126. didn(d) : 11 B 13*. biliiv:18*. 

127. tendanis, tjiipnis : 1 8*. 

128. ju'niveisal : universe [juinivais]. 

129. safijnt; [sofais] ; see § 30-15. 

131. so'veiiT) ; but (sb.) [saivei]; see Sounds, § 5T2. sstam ; 
atomic [etoniik]. 

132. htediid : 11 B 13*. et: for I'iitn] ; the past ate is [et], not 
[eit], cp. 6hM?t(/.s-, 41-4, 

135. ta : or [tu]. ' 

136. tjeindsd : 6 26*. 

137. ruim : 6 33*. witnisiz : 18*. 
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139. sopouz : 10 17=^ $9(1 not: or [Jud not, Jurlnt]. 

145. greit^diil : the i! is generally dropped in this expression, in 
ordinary speech ; similarly in sit down', see Sounds, § 49. 

147. Ido0: 12 16* 

148. nelc.s(t) doi : 12 145* 6 29*. 

149. loaidrlsif; : for the pronunciation of -aun-, see Suiiiub, 
43-23. 

151. minit: llA 4* 

154. bidait: 1 a *. 

156. koimli : for the loss of I, See Sounds, § 33‘5. 

159. W9d : 6 22*. 

160. flauo: 1J4* « 

161. oWil: 9*11*. 

163. him; 12 67*. lierisi : [herosi] may also be heard; heretic 
[herilik], also [herotik], heretiml [Mretik(9)l, he-, ho-l ; see 
Sounds, § 42T3. 

166. ha!0 swept: be careful of the [-6 s-l; see Sounds, 
^.31-01. 

167. paifikt: 3 45* 

168. orindfjii! : or [oron-, - 11 . 512 ]; see Sounds, § 29-41. jAvlful: and 
[.‘^pumful, IcApful, h.-Biidful (sometimes: Inenful)], not wi|h [-11]. 

169. t^’-esuAts : note the dropping of t‘, cp. [krismos] 12 12*, and 

§50’12. 

172. S9ikl : 4 14*. 

173. glais : 3 19*. 

176. goblits : or [-ets]. 

179. proponzd : proposal [propouz(9)l], jiroposiim [prop92i5(9)n]. 

180. god : lenytheuod, in line., to [go:d], just as mog] becomes 
[do!g] ; 1 15* 

181. riekoud : also with [rii-], S' e Sounds, § 4T16. 

184. klous ; 5 57*. tu iz : or [to hiz]. 

186. tjaild; see .SVnmrfe, §b0-ll, fur careless dropping of [d] in 
this word. 

189. yitorest : 2 17*. 

192. and foil. : note the many stresses in emphatic speech. 

191. ])i-iz0!V(l : 1 S*. (sedouz : shade [(eidl see Sounds, § 4T3. 
195 fjnitSo; 7 10*. 

201. (iikriis: 1 8* ; but (sb.) [diikriis], see Sounds, § 5T2. 

203. kwoiitid : ipiotation [kwo(u)teij(9)n]. 

04. gi'iif : vh. iirkre [gritv], grievous [gtiivos] ; see founds, § 27-3. 
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206. sedotiifynt : a nGe S(junds, i; ■jO'2-1. 
wikitl : see Sounds, § 24' 13. 

208. disaicl ; 1 

209. ttset : 3 20*. 

210. he von: 1 46*. wai^lis : 18*. 

212. ins^kt: in the pi. [insekts] (;arQles.s speakers often drop 

tlie / ; see §50'12. 

213. liApgi’i ; see Sounds, § 25’33. 

214. ribjuik ; 1 8*. 

215. kaist: 3 19*. 

216. ouu^neim : 6 9*. 

218. faundo(r)ov; 12 96* « fiist ; [festiv]. 

220. For omission of A, 12 37*. 

221. 9(v) ; 10 11*. 

222. sepitait ; 2 27*. 

223. sedhob: 7 1*. tjiklron : [tjul-] may often be heard ; see 
^S'awnds, §33'01, 

225. (o)m : 7 37*. $01:10 36*. 

226. oud 5 as^fciin educated speech [oudjas] ; cp. 10 12*. stind^i ; 
perhaps more often [stinsi] : see Soimh, ^29 '41. 

229. poi felo : 12 95* ‘ 

230. ainso : 3 19*. 

233. fo hix : oiyraore usually iu Imc., [for is;]. 

234. nui : a Imc. form ; see Sounds, § 4r)'623. 

235. ji'o ; or [jei], more common in Imc, ; see Sotmds, 
§ 42'32, 

236. aifto ha : or [aiftar o]. 

237. liaitinis ; 1 8* 

239. didn(t) : in a colloquial phrase like this the [t] would l)o 
dropped, tApns : 12 15*. ouga : with a slight pause after it 
otherwise [ougor]. 

243. paist; 3'“19* 

244. mi'9 : 7 14*. riliif : , 1 8*. beilfid : a literfu-y word, 

hence [-ful] rather than [-fl] ; lO 31*. ^ 

247. faiv on .sikspus : in such expres-sions [ on] is the usual form ; 
cp. [tni on a pani, 0rij on siks], 

248. triuiendosli: sgg Sounds,'^ M-l. 

249. bi aidiio ov: 2 59*. piito him.self : or [piitor imselfj. 

251. dilihoreit{l 8*), vb. : but the adj. ddikm/r. is rdilil>erit or 
-et], 12 20*.^ 
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252. risii't iuid 

253. : 1 8* For receipt, see Somids, § 22- J 2. inkom • 

better than [iijkoni], which is often heard ; see Honiids, ^ ^1|)-;J2 
257. temoroiu this might have the same amount ’of stres.y 
on the second syllable, as [inoinii)]. ’ 

259. holidi : cft-j liolidei], less commonly, otoum ; 9 G-!=. . oiLsou- 
see 1 2r'\ 

260. kauntis : or [-es], 

261. 0 t witj ; or [fet witjj]. 

262. kudnd : for the voicing final ■ t, due to a.ssiniilaLion 

.see 11 B 13*. ’ 

263. him: 3 u::, Oil his taim : might all be .stressed, 

265. baion bai; often becomes [baiembai], through assimilation, 
lost : 7 12*. trsevlii) ; or [trsevolip]. 

270. hssnsom : 8 I 12*. 

271. klouhz: 12 16*. 

273. insaid: but [Sei smt insaid], see Sounds, S 51*3. 

275. greitfl : or [-ful]. 

278. i-spejol ; or [e-]. 


13 . 

1. loi) : some lengthening of the vowel and of the [pi add. s to 
the effect, wind : as a, rule, this form should he vised. Wo 
alynays .say I windh wiridrnil]. Only when rhyme.s with 
hh'nd,jnul, land, mind, etc., shoidd the old pronimciatiou [waindl 
be retained {cjj. in 17 A 5, on p. 99). As there are few rhymes 
in [-iiidj (t'.g. snnnc.d), ])octs find [waind] eouveriient; and thi.s 
has led .some to rcgai'd it a.s a more di.stingui.shed form of the 
word, woz : .some would prefer [woz] here^ which is permissible 
if not sf^ressed. 

3. wiho'd tjiik : Ihesif \v(u-(l.s slmnld i.ot he run together; thi.s 
introductory desci'iption must be .spoken rather shnUy. 

.simid tu: hem th(‘. [-dl may pus.s over into the [t-l ; or a 
.higlit pau.so may he made after [shmdj. tn liov ; bettm than 
I to liov| : [tu hfovj miglit also .stand, but it would make tlm line 
rather lieavy. , 
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6. bai; not to l)e stressed. Avoid the monotonous reading of 
these lines, which would result from trying to give every 
alternate syllable the same amount of stress : see Soimdt?, 
gb.V12. ^ 

8. Sivalri' : the final vowel a little stressed and changed in 
quantity, so as to form some sort Chf rhyme to [hi!]’. The older 
pronunciation {[t^ivolri] isa’arely heard now. See Sov/iuh, § 29 •12. 
B. welodei : this old exclamation may also l)e stressed on the 
last syllable; better not here, because of [deit]. 

10. tjuniful: not [tj-], 10 12*; [-ful], not [-11], in this literary 

word, 12 244*. breSren : another literary word; [-en] more 
common than [on]. • 

11. ond: [sand] permissible only if quite short and not stressed, 
niglektid : or [ne-]. oprest: quicker [o-]. 

12. wijt tu ; 13 4*. Sem : demonstrative, hence strong form, 
send ot : better than [mud set] ; see Sounds, § 47'2 (vii). 

13. A line may have five stresses; or three, as in 11. 2, 6; as 
well as the usual four, prainsip : 3 19*. poilfri: some say 
[polfri], otihirs again [pgelfri], see Sounds, § 33*5. Note that 
in this literary word the I is not dropped (similarly in falchion, 
and, as a rule, in falcon [fo(i)lken]) ; and that many literary 
words have alternative pronunciations; they are not used 
often enough in speech to have one well-established form. 

14. jBz: a slight pa&se before this, hence the strong form; [ot] 
better than [set] here. 

15. lopgo : for [pg], see Sounds, § 25'33 and 3 46”'. ond : 13 11*. 

16. welkom : not [welkAm] ; the word is no longer felt to be a 
compound. See Sounds, § 38-1, 47’21. 

17. tu : after pause, rather than [to] ; indeed [tu] is generally 
the form used in deliberate speech, and : rather than [mnd], 
because of the close connection between Irnd and lady, 1 13*. 

18. Auprimediteitid ; do not stress the fifth syllabic, or the line 

becomes monotonous. * 

19. ould : [d] not to be dropped, as it might bo in eQJ,lo<juial 
speech; 6 8*. Note that there are six stresses in this line, 
tjein^d : see Sounds, § 29’41. gon and ^roun ; tio not make [gon] 
too long, in the vain attempt to improve what is a bad rhyinn. 

20. streindso : or [.strcinso] ; see *Smmds, §§ 25-33, 29*41. stju'o’ts 
(9roun ; take care of the [-s 0-] ; see Somuis, g 31-01. 

21. ov: a slight pause before this. #■ 
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22. lifed: mtho.r than [had], at beginning of line, after pause, 
liaimlis : 1 a:t : tlie pronunciation [ait] (with forward a) 
sometimes heard, is to be avoided. 

23. wondrii) ;.[wondari|)] would spoil the rhythm, pu'o and 
do! : although the popular pronunciation [poi] would make this 
a good rhyme,* it is l;)otter to [pU'o] even here. 

24. from : better than [from], for the sake of variety of *mwels • 

see 13 1 S'!'. ■ ^ 

26. luied : after the .slight pause that follows the emphatic 

27. tau9 : 1 14*. ' ' 

29. wijful ; 12^4* 13 10* 

31. heziteitingT*So not stress the third syllable; 13 LS* 

32. bj imbsetld : as often in poetry, the is treated as [Si] before 
the initial vowel of the next \vord. 

33. pondres: [pondoras] would spoil the rhythm; 13 23*. 
bai and woi : again a bad rhyme. In Shakespeare’s time the 
rhyme would have been good, as tear was then pronounced 
[wair] ; he rhymes it with afar, har, scar. In Scott-Und Byron 
(who rhymes rar and far) the rhyme is no longer true, but 
traditional. The change in the quality of tlie vowel seenis to 
date from the 17th century. 

34. had : here bettor than [bted], which would add still further 
to the heavines.s of the line, ov woi ; bottei'than [ov woi] with 
similar vowels ; see Simn(l% 47-2 (vii). 

35. bat : or [bAt], Idouzd but adj. [klous] ; 5 67*. 

36. Qgeiimt: .see Sounds, § 41-181. desolet; or [-it]; 12 20* 

37. dAtJis : or [-es] ; 6 20'’'. wfri ; see Sounds, § 42-3. 

38. timid : iim'dity [timiditi]. revrand : here not frevarondl • 

see 13 23* 33*. ’ '■ ^ ’ 

39. bsed : bettor than [bcid], which is also heard ; a literary 
Word, 13 13*. This word has a shorter vowel than had', see 

§»39-41. 

40. b’ei* not to he stre.ssed. 

41. hfod ; following tlm slight pause after the emphatic [Ud. 
a}dvo!siti' ; for the tm.liug, 13 8*; adverse (adj.) [sedvois]. ' ’ 

42. sAtJ : not to 1)0 .strcs.scd. digri: : 18*. 

44. hii'd ; 13 22’''. o': al.so [om, oa] ; see Sounds,^ 43'26. 

moiimods; or ImAii-]. tunn : for the loss of h, see Sounds, 
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14. 

1. tainv : might have the same stress as [menij rmd | of(.] ; hut 

the lines get more variety if nniformity of slinssiug is it.voi<Ui(l 
as far as possiljle. »' 

2. ju! emphatic ; or [jijj. hov ; or [limv]. 

5. 8V oil : better than [ov oil] ; 13 34* 

6. jni hail ; or [ju koii]. dog ;^see Soumh, § 43'11. 

7. Olid, 8. amd : the second am follows a longer pause. 

9. opi’oz: see Smimds, § 42'3. jui . . . : notice the emphatic 
stressing. 

10. jui kAm : or [ju kAm]. 

12. bi'O'd : see -S'o«Ws, § 42‘3. 

13. koi : a slight pause after this, hence not [koir]. 

14. ^rejoulcl : 12 6*. sjuit : better here than [suit] which is 
becoming increasing]}^ common ; see Sounds, § 45'52'2. 

16. h8e6^ : cp. rfol//- [dat*] 15 9. i’z ; note the lengthened vowel 
of this worn in enipluitic use. 

17. ko! kmn ; better than [koi lean] with similar vowels, oi ; 
emphatic, introducing an ironical alternative, 

19. bret^: 4 IG*. wisprip: 1 b*. ; not [wisparip], 13 23*, 33* 38*. 
iiAmblnis : 1 <S*.- 

21. wenzdi ; the loss of the fir.st d is very old. The spelling 
induces some to pronounce [wednzdi], with an awkward group of 
consonants. .Such spelling-pronunciations arc not an unmixed 
gain. See Abam/ii, ^ bOTl. 

23. dog : note the effective pause before this word, which 
should be utlered in a low' pitch. k8:ti.siz : [koitisi] may some- 
times be heard; iMirteous [ksitjos], sometimes [koiijas]; see 
Sounds, § 38*203. 

25 and foil. Note the many weak forms, and the few .sti'osses, in 
this quicker .speech, ogen : or [ogein], .see Sounds, § 41*] 81. 

28. freudjip : 2 17*. « 

32. igzsskt : 1 8*; emctly [igzfiektlij, collo(p.!ially [igzmklij ; .see 
Soimds, ])enlti : [piniolaiz]. 

34. hmv ; better than [hav], wdiich would Ite a thii'd wojrd with 
[a] in thi.s line. 
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15. 

2 drapiO i. : some prefer [-off] ; see the rhymes in .Vpp 

\ i (4). hevou : 1 46- ; a ivord of two syllables in , Shakos], eari, 
lifi in All [)l<‘ic(i,‘3 thenyefof heaven visits” {JUchw3 II) 

3. hiniill : 1 , '• " 

i. loml : (niipliaLic, - ;i,s well as.” hot : better than fetl for the 

sake nl variety ol vowels. , , •- J’ 

5. maitiist, bikAin/, : 1 8A 

6. t/romiid : ^le would prefer [-ed]. mono-k : Sowuk, S 26- 1 •> 
ftfflu: better'Wiwrt^^ouJ, because of the other [ 9 ] sounds in the 

7. temparel : the metre requires two syllables, but we feci 
[temprolj to be rather a careless pronunciation in so impressivi' 
a passage, and would give at least a faint [ 9 ] sound before ’the 

8. setribjivt : uttrlhuto (iib.) is [otribjut]; Sounds, $ 5]-o 

mjedsosti ; jmndsestik]. ^ 

9. ws-rin : 1 TA. bad ep. [hied] 14 16; see W/s, § 4-3-12] . 
ond : bi'r-iiu,so d/rtul and Jmr are so closely connected • 1 13* 
H'r set, S Id-.'! ov ; not [„v], to vary tho vowok 

11. indrounid : or [endrounedj; see the rhymes in Ann VI 14 '1 
13. laildst : 1 8*. . x i - ■ w 

16. b'set : 3 20*. maii ov as : quicker [iiAn 9v os] 

22 . gri,,st: aoe ,Si«,t, § 41.18] . 
d/fcmnoii! (Aowvnfo, ^ ^ 


16 a. 

Oarefuf attcution should be paid to the stre.si 3 ing. 

1. ai: not to be strcs,scd ; to stress it would make the Hue 
monotonomsly irregular, bail: might also be read without 

stres.s. 

2. sm: the literary words ere and e’er (-ever) have tho .same 
ja'onuueiatinu ; sei^ Sounds, § 39'41, 

4. ju:sle.s : mau^v, who ordinarily would pronounce ^-lis], would 
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give [-les] here, to suggest an old-fasliionod form of speech ; 
see 1 8*. 

5. (Ssawi'5; some would say [-wi0]; so also in herciLiih: see 
§ 31-12. prizent: 1 8% 5 19*. 

7. igzsekt : 14 32*. 

8. aiskj 3 19*. privent: 1 8*. ^ 

10. ai'&9 (and naiSo): this pronunciation, now more common 
than [iiSo, niiSo], has been in use for well over 200 years : see 
Snunik, § d0‘61. hu! : emphatic, “tho.se who.” 

13. O' : 13 44* ou^n : but tccaiik [o{u)5i8enik] ; see t>(nmd.% 
§29-1. 

14. oilsou ; 1 21* . 


160 . 

3. neitjo : 2 73* 

4. wi’ hoA^-: notice how heavy the line becomes if we say 
[wi! hcev], 

6. windz : 13 1* 

8. 9V : or [ov]. tjuin ; 13 10*. 

12. 'glimpsiz ; [glirnsiz] may also be heard, bat : better than 
[c)’a3t]. • 

14. ould : [d] distinctly pronounced, riihld : or [-ed], cp. 15 6* ; 
see also 5 25*. 


17. 

4. aiz : this word must be stressed ; some would q-lso stress 
[o'lsou] ill 1. 3. 

5. 9v: or [ov]. bifrend : 18* ' 

6. wilotSwisp ; see Sounds, § 27 ‘21. 

8. on ; vowel and [n] not too short. The second [on] is shorter. 

10. nAn : or [iiau]. 

11. let not : or [let not]. 

15. kli'o ; lax [ij; see Smmds, ^ 4:2'3. 
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18. 

1. ‘Sj AH trod n : 13 32*. 

2. ov ; or [ov.]. 

3. liu'm, ^VQ' : half-long forms, because of the slow* rate of 
speech, tu : generally preferable tu •[to] in literary English, 
even of this simple kind. 

5. vaiolet : oivwith a very short [o] in the second syllable j in 
ordinary speech usually [vaiolit]. mosi : in the pronunciation 
of moss, mossy, short [0] is now more common than [01] ; some 
say [mo!s], ISutr^mosi]. See Sounds, § 43T2. 

6. from : here better than [from]. 

7. fsir oz: or, with a slight pause, [feojaiz]. 

8. iz IJaiuip : pronounce [z] distinctly ] it must not become [5] or 
disappear. 

9. Aniioiin : emphatic, otherwise [Announ] ; [nn], 1 36*, 6 9*. 
ond ; [auid] here would add to the heaviness of the Mne. 

10. lu!si ; see Sounds, § 45*521. 

11. Note how the line is spoilt if you stress [bAt li\ iz in ho 
greiv ond ou]. 

12. diforons : quicker [difrons], which would sound ill here. 


19. 

1. oiskt: not [enst], 10 19*. 

2 . wot : or [wot], hor : or [ho], followed by a slight pause. 

3 . from : or [from], though the weaker form seems prel't-rahle in 
so heavy a line. 

5. Ksefon' see § 50-14. doiris : or [doris]. 

6 . l(j)i'dcriis ; [lu-] is more usual ; see Sounds, § 45-521. 

7. 0! : 4 1*. 

8. bilAvid ; or [belAved]. 

9. tjuiz h’au : be careful of the [-z 5-], s(j)u!ts : 14 14*. 
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20 . 

1. 0 , ja: strong forms here tvouM make the line too lieavy, 

coasidQ-i’ing that the poem require^ to be read fluently, windou- ; 
see AS'o?/??,d.s, 44-401. ^ 

2. Idaudlis ; 1 8*. 

4. tjum : 13 10* 

8. rniuizik : musician fmiu'zi^talnl. 

10. and ; or [on]. . 

11. spiajlis: 18*. ’ 

12. iiAm ; for the mute b, see Sounds, § 50 •3'---'''''^^ 

15. Olid : Scotch pronunciation of old. The song “ Aulddang- 
sync ” begins : “Should auld acquaintance be forgot.” 

18. hed 3 (h)ogz : it is better to pronounce the second h, as the 
word is rare in educated speech ; for the omission of li, see 
Sounds, § 47-22. 

20. klaim^ climate [klaiinit] (§ 4T23), climatic [klaimsetik]. 

23. melodi; [incloiidios, -djos]. 

25. ogen : see aSomh&j 41-181, 

26. grautid : verb. These verses are quoted from “ The Mlisie 
Grinders.” 
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• GLOSSARY AND INDEX . 

at 

The following list contains ; — 

(i) an index to the subjects treated in the Sounds of SpoTcen English, 
These are printed in italics and the references are to the' sections ; “§50*' 
therefore means section 50 of the Sounds. 

(ii) an indeT^v^he words occurring as illustrations in the Soimds. 
Occasionally, to sawt'^space, the reference is placed against an almost 
identical word in the Spjecimens. For the same reason, a reference to the 
Sounds given in a note to the Specimens is, as a rule, not repeated in the 
Olossary ; vjherever an asterisk appears, the reader should therefore look up 
the note. 

(iii) a concordance of the words occurring in the Specimens, for which 
part of the Glossary, a work of great labour, I am indebted to Prof. J. 
Lawrence of Tokyo University. With.the exception of a few very common 
words {.such as the, of) a reference is given to every occurrence of every 
word. The reference.s itre to passage and line (see note on p. 105), and an 
asteri.sk implies that the word is also discussed in the Notes; “7 37*” 
therefore means that the word occiu’s inline 37 of passage 7, and that there 
is a note on it. These words are reproduced exactly as they stand in the 
text, where they have frecpiently been influenced by'the word that lollows 
and by the sentence stress. This explains such variations as [bifo', bifoi, 
bifoi, bifoir, bifoir] and also [konekju, konekjan], etc. 

(iv) the words incidentally mentioned in the Notes. These are enclosed 
in brackets. 

(v) a number of additional words, the jironunciation of which has been 
.shown by experience to present diflicnlty. When two pronunciations arc 
given, both may be considered as common ; the flr’st is generally to be 
preferred. 

The sauiij general principles have been observed in the transcription as in 
the Specimens. . 


NOTE 

Attention i.s drawn to the very yahiaMie E7iglish Pronouncing dictionary 
hy Daniel .loue.s, now included in Dent’s Modern Language Series. 
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, A . ; 

a [ci], [a], [*], neutral, daj'Jcened, 
clear, § 37, [ae], [s], § 39, [ei], 
§41-2 

a, a 5, 12 U6451 (etc.), 

, ei(5 49*) [§ 4M1 

abaft, abfiift 

' ‘ abbey, sebi 7 32 ^ 

abdomen, aebdouman {not seb- 
domari) § r)r41 
abed, abed 12 257 
Abergavenny, sebogaveni (place), 
-geni (person) 

(ability) abiliti 7 37* 

Abinger, £ebiu(d)5a(r 
ab initio, s&h inijiou, -jou 
able, eibl 7 37*, § 33-3 
about, abfat 6 12, 12 29, 159, 
161,261,205,14 3 
above, abAv 15 10 . 
abovementioned, abAvmeiiJnd 
6 32 

abscission, teb.si5(a)li § 29-3 
absent (adj.), 00bs(a)iit § 5 1-2 

(vb,), icbsent, ab- 1 51-2 

absolute, 0ebs9l(i)u't 3 5* 
(absolutely) aebsaliiifcli 3 5* 
absolution, gebsal(j)ui5(a)n 
§45-521 

absolve, aebzalv, ab- § 49-3 
absorbed, absoibd 5 41 
abstruse, u'.bstruis § 30-I5 
absurdities, absaiditiz 5 18 
'.abyss, obis § 42*15 
I acacia, akeiSa § 29*1 
accent (sb.), SBks(a)nfc, -ent 
§51-2 

(vb.), seksent, a- § 51-2 

accident, seitsidiit 61 
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accidentally, . ;cksidentoli 2 74, 
7 23 

acclimatize, akiaiinotaiz § 5 1 -4 1 
accolade, aekoleid § 37-5 
accompany, akAiEponi 5 22* 
according, akaidip 2 35 
accordingly, akoifiipli 6 23 
account, akaunt 2 49, 16 a 6 
accoutre, aku!ta(r 
accuse, akjiiiz § 26-12 
acetic, ’asiitik, osefcik § 41-18 
acetylene, asetilii n § 51-41 
ache, eik § 25JL^ 
achieved, 12 157 

aching, eikip 7 3* 
acknowledge, aknolid5, -ed5 
§ 43-14 

acoustics, akaustiks, -kui- § 40 -62 
acquaintance, akweintns 5 36, 
57,9 22,20 15 

acquainted, akweintid 2 13, 6 14 
acquiesce, iskwies § 30-2 
acquire, akwaia 2 57* 
acquired, okwaia'd 5 17* 
acrobat, eekrobtet, -ra- 
across, akras 7 29* 
act (sb.), sekt 1 27* 2 35 

(vb.), sekt 2 19, 50 

acted, sektid 2 50 
action, eekSu 5 41 
active, aektiv 3 46, 49, 12 91, 
§ 40-27 

acts, fekts {not odes) § 50-12 
adage, £edid,4 § 41-25' 
adamant, sedoniimit 12'206* 
(adamantine) aiidomeeutaiu, 12 
206* 

adapt, odeept 5 11 
add, aed 6 24 
added, sedid 6 18 
i adding, se lip 2.22* 


— ague 


(addition) 0 (liS( 8 )ii 2 22'>' 
address, odt-es 3 40 
addresses, odresi/, 8 I 4, II 4 
-uM §§ .‘iT-n, 4.1. -24 
adept asdopi § fil-2 

(fidj-)) § 51-2 

adhere, 9dhio(’i' § 42-33 
adhesions, fedhiisnz 1 17* 
adieu, ocljii! § 46-6 
■ ad infinitum, ajd infinaitom 
adjourn, sdsain §§ 38-203, 51-4 
(admirable) sedmirabl 3 53* 
admiral, 8 ed»j. 4 ;ol 3 18* 
(admiralty) sedinTiv..i,ti 3 18* 
admiration, redmireiSn 3 53*, 
12128 

(admire) 0 dmaio(r 3 53* 
admit, admit 2 56* 
ad nauseam, eed noisiiBm 
ado, odiii § 5r41 
Adonis, odounis 
adulation, aidjuleiSon 3 36 
adult, orklt, aedAlt § 51-41 
ad valorem, ffid voloirom, vte - 
(advantageous) sedvonteidses 
3 9* 

advantages, odvamtidsiz; 3 9* 
(adverse) sedvois 13 41* 
adversity, a^dvoisiti' 13 41* 
advertise, sedvodaiz § 40-25 
advertisement, adveitismont, 
40-25 

(advice) odvais 3 25* 
advised, -ddvai/d 3 25* 
advisediy, odvai^^idli § 24-13 
segis, iid^is 4 2-21- 
aegrotat, iip;i'Outa?t g 51-41 
iEneas, iiniues 
^neid, iiniid 
(aerate) eioi-eit 2 64* 

(aerial) cii"'noU2 64* 


aerie, eiri, i''’ri 
aeronaut, eiaronoit, ear- 
iEsehylus, iisldlos . 
aesthetie(s), iisdetik(s) (not e-) 
§42-24 

^tna, etn 0 § 41*18 
(affeetation) £BfekteiS(9)q, 5 34* 
affect^, 9fektid 5 34* 
affection, ofekjori 6 15* 
(affectionate), 9fekS(0)mt or -et 
' 6 15* 

affirm, afeim 2 77 
affright, afrait 17 10 
affront, afrAnt § 38-11 
Afghan, aefgsen § 25-22 
Aflalo, afladou 
a fortiori, ei foiSiairai 
aft, aift 

after, aifta 3 28*, 12 236 

, aifta 10 23, l^A 4 

(it), a if tar 12 243 

(a), aiftar 9 15 

again, agen 10 37, 14 25, 
20 25, 26, § 41-181 
against, agdnst 2 36, 69, 13 36, 
§24-122 

— -, age(i)iist 3 3, § 41-181 

-age §§ 37-6, 41-25 

age, eid 5 3 15, 33, 7 11; §29 4 

, eid5 7 12 

aged, eidsid, -ed § 24-13 
aggrandize, aegrandaiz § 51-41 
aggrandizement, agrsendizmant 
§§ (40-25), 51-41 
aggravation, segroveijou 6 "25 
aghast, ogaist § 25-22 
agile, sedsail § 40-23 
agnostic, legiiastik § 50-2 
agony, gegani 20 11 
agreeable, ogriiabl 5 1*, 9 2 
§ 41-26 , 
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ague, eigjir 41 -26 
ah, a:4.''lM9 7, §37-5 
(Ti, [ei] § 41-2 
§ 34'4 

Ailsa, eilzo, elza 
aim, eim 5 3 
-ttm§4i-22 

air, 6'0 2 64’!', 5 15^ 19 g, § 39’41 

6'r 20 25 

§ 30-15 

aisle, ail 30-21, 40-61 
Aix-la-Chapeiie, eikslajjepel 
id, §§ 33-5, 38-5 
alarm, alairn 2 7 
alas, elais 12 60* 

Albany, oilbani § 33-5 
albeit, o'lbiiit § 51-41 
albumen, selbjuiman § 61-41 
Alcester, oilst9(r § 33-5 
alder, oildellr § 33-5 
? • algebra, seld^ibra § 38-33 

" algebraic, sBldsibreiik 

alibi, selibai 
alienate, eiljoneit 
alighting, slaltir) 6 58 
alive, alair 12 43 
all, ad 1 7, 27, 29, 37 (etc.), 
§33-5 

(right), 01 § 33-1 

allegiance, aliidsans 
allegro, olegi-ou, -leig- §§ 41-18, 
51-41 

alleviate, olhvieit 3 11 
alliteration, 03litorei5(8)ii, a- 
alliterative, olitovotiv 
allot, olot 

allowed, olaud 3 41 
alloy, oloi 

allude, sljuid 55 45-521 
allusion, ol(j)uig(.?)n § 45-521 
ally, olai ^ 

14S 


almanac, oilmoiiadv ^ 33-5 
almond, annoiul g .‘?3'.5 
Almondbury, a.-ndKiri § ;i3'5 
almoner, selinan9(r § 3:h.5 
almost, odmoust-2 i:?* 3 3h'!--, 
§33-6 

adms, uimz § 33-0 
Alnwick, senik § 33-5 
alone, olouu 12 137. §§ 20-211, 
33-6, 43-14 

along, 0I013 10 1, 8, 12 1 19 
alpaca, mlpeeko, § 33-5 
Alpha, mlfa 

also, odsou/ir 41*, 12 17, 259, 
§ 33-6 

, odsoii 2 77*, 16.4. 14 

, odsou 17 3 

alterations, odtoreijnz 6 30 
altered, oilta'd 6 21, 20 1 0, § 33-5 
alternate (adj.),olt9ino.t. -it §51 -2 

(vb.), oiltaueit § 51-2 

alternative, oltoiuotiv, od-, i.cl- 
§33-6 

although, od'Sou 12 30* 
altogether, odtugeba 1 2 1 , * § 33-0 
alveolar § 24 

always, ailweiz 2 35*, 49, 4 9, 
§47-21 

am, gem llB 11* 15 

, am 5 55* 7 37*, 9 3, 14 25, 

, (9)ml2 225 [§47-12 

, in: 10 4* 

, m 10 30, llD 11 

amateur, aern.')io!(r,' -tjuo(i! 

§§ 38-2, 45-01 
ambition, fcmbiSn 3 51 
ambitious, iJt3ml)i^o.s 2 28 
Ambrosia, mmbrouzia {iwi -^^n) 
§29-3 

Ameer, t)mio(r 

amenity, amiun'ti, ome- § 41*18 


amidst, ornidst. § i t* 1.22 
amoeba, orniilt;.) § -12-24 
among, oniArj 7 IG, IS 213, 18 1, 
§.43-14 

omAi) 2 ’17 

amount, omauiit 7 13 
an, an 2 33, (M, 12 S'iC, § 35-32 
Anabasis, onoeborfis 
aiiaestlietie, ci\jii’s(9etik 
anaesthetize, 
anaemia, oniinije 
anarchist, mno’k-'.’t 
anarchy, § 26-12 

ancestral, tcnsestroP§ 51-41 
Anehises, coijkaisiiz § 38-33 
anchor, 8Br)k9(r §§ 25-12, -33, 
49-32 [§61-41 

anchovy, miitjovi, rontSouvi 
ancient, einS(o)nt § 24-122 
and, send 5 50, §§ 47-15, 50 

, amd 1 3, 18, 40, 2 9, 12, 

22, 77, 3 24, 4 17, 5 20* (etc.) 
15 4* 

, and 1 1*, 10*, 13* 14*, 

23-*, 2 39 (etc.) 13 17-*, 14 7* 

, on(d) 5 8*, 22, 25 (etc.) 

— , on 5 17* 7 6* 27, 10 21* 
35, llB 3, 5*, 12 36, 155, 247* 
20 22, 24 (etc.) 

, n 10 23 

— , nid 10 9* 

-, m§ 49-32 

Andromeda, mndromido 
and to, amd tu 6 8* 
anemonB, onemani § 38-33 
angel, eiu((l) 3 (!)_)] § 41-3 
angelic, toialselik § 4'.l-3 
anger, fieijgo 3 5-1; § 25-33 
angina, ienckjaino, 0 ezi((.})f,ino 
§ 51-41 

angle, iCi)g(o)l §*25-33 


ague 
— Apocrypha 

angliee, aeoglisii § 38-33 
angry, ae^gri 5 25 § 25-33 
anguish, seijgwiJ § 26-33 
angular, aT)gjula(r § 25-33 
aniline, aenilin, -ain § 40-24 
anise, senLs § 30-15 
another, ohaSo 10 23, 37, lln, (3 

12 »2, 275, 14 22 

, 9 nA‘Sa(r 7 12* 

? , Anstruther, 80nstrASo(r, aeust 9 (r 
answer, amsa 12 230* § 50-2 
answered, amsa-d 3 19* 

-ant, § 38-5 
ant, sent {not auit) 
antarctic, 8 entaiktik § 60-15 
anthem, aen( 99 m§§ 24-33, 31-311 
Anthony, 8 ent 9 ni § 31-31. 
^^antipodes, zentipodiiz, -pg- §38-33 
antiqua-ry, 8 entikw 9 r|§ 51-41 
antique, aintiik § 25-12 
antithesis, ffiiiti/^asis, -(Ji 
Antonio, amtouiijou 14 1 
Antrobus, aeiitrobos [60-15 
anxiety, mij(g)zai 9 ti, §§ -29-2, 
anxious, 8erj(k)5as §§ 29-2, 50-15 
any, eui 4 23, 5 40, 8 I 6 

, eni 2 7*, 52, 3 7, 37, 42, 

• 6 19, 811 6 , 9 10, 16, 12163 
anyhow, enihau 4 20 
anyone, eniwAn 9 13 
anything, 6016(1^ 6 13 
anywhere, eniws'o 1 44* 

, enwEr 9 7* 

aorist, s’arist 

aperture, aep9'tj9(r, -tju9(r, 

4S9(r (§ 46-51) 

aphasia, ofeizio {not - 510 ), -ja 

§ 29-3 

Aphrodite, mfrodaiti § 38-33' 
apical § 23 ■ 

Apocrypha, opakrifo* 
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(apoiogetie) opoladgetik 2 39^= 
apology, ;)pDlo(l 3 i 2 39“*' 
apophthegm, aepoSem §§ 27-11, 
41‘18, dO-4 

apostle, 9pos(9)l § o0' 12 
apostrophe, opastrofi § 38-33 
apotheosis, opo^iousis, ajpo- 
§ 51-41 ^ 

apparatus, eeporeifcos (iioi -raBt-) 
§41-3 

apparent, opseront, -psir- § 39-42 
appear, opiio 3 41* 
appearance, epf rans 6 35* 
appeared, opi'a'd 3 4* 
appearing, apPrip 12 39* 
appears, api'a'z 14 9* 
appease, apiiz § 30-15 
* appetite, sepitait 12 222* 
/apples, sepW 12 167 
apple-sauce, seplsais 12 110, 128 
apply, aplai 5 61 
appointing, apoiiitip 4 2 
apposite, sepozit § 40-26 
(appreciate) opri:Siei,t 2 29* 
■'(appreciation) apriisiei^n 2 -29* 
apprehended, peprilieudid 2 37* 
apprentice, aprentis 12 255 
approaching, aproutjip 3 17 
April, eipril § 42*13 
a priori, ei prioirai 
apropos, sepropou § 30-21 
apt, sept 2 68 
ar §§ 37-4, 38-5 
-ara § 37*51 
arch-, -arch § 26-12 
arch, urtj 13 32 

(archangel) a!kein(d) 3 (a)l 3 25* 
archbishop, ajtSldJoi) 3 25* 
(arehi-) arki- 3 25* 
archipelago, cnkipelogou § 25-12 
ArehiniedesJ' (iikimiicliiz § 38*33 
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(archive) a;k;u\'- 3 25* 
arctic, a:kt.ik oij-lo 
are, ai 6 3*, 10 15*, 12 -1 !, 50 
, a: 12 210 

, (,)' 1 29*, 2 6, 1 3*, -2;’. 7 1 , 

73, 76, 80, 3 1* (etc.) 

-2 — , a 5 20* 35* 37, 39, 17 
(etc.), §37-311 
~, air's II 9 

■ , a'r 2 3*, 8, 27, 58, 3 4- 1 (etc. ) 

- — , ar 5 25, 9 7 

, a 10 3* 20 1 

- — , r llA 2^-^' , . 

Areopagus, leriopagas 
Arethusa, yeri^juiza 19 6 
Argentine, aid 5 antain § 4-0'24 
argument, aigjumant 2 69 
Argyll, ctigail 
Ariadne, iBriasdni § 38-33 
arid, ^rid 
Arion, oraian 

aristocrat, seristakriet, -to- 
§51-41 

Aristophanes, reristaf 01 diz § 38-33 
Armada, anna ida, -eida § 37-5 
Armitage, ainiitidj; 
arms, aimz 5 42, 12 72 
arose, orouz 12 121 
arraign, aroin § 50'4 
arrangements, areind^maiiis 4 4* 
arras, eeras 

I arsenic (sb.) ai.sanik § 51 -2 

! (adj.), a(i).seHik J 51*2 

i arrived, araivd 6 4 
i art (sb.), ait 13 22* 

! art (vb.), n't 1 20* 
artificer, aitili.sa(r § 51 -1 1 
• artisan, aitizeen § 51 - i 1 
t artist, aitist 1 31 
1 artiste, aitiist, -ist, § •12-2 ! 

I <iry, §§ 38-2; -5 


as, sBz 5 53 

, ixjz 1 6, 2 77, 3 20*, 5 4, 

, oz 5 20 [20, 9 2 

, ivz § 2i)-32 

as . . . as, . . fcz 2 77, 79 

, u!z . . . pz, 1 11* 5 31* 

^ yx . . . 2 47* 

, oz ... oz 5 1, 6 13* 7 37, 

12 SO, 201 

f^safetMa, sesofeiida, -fii- § 42-24fl 
ascend, oseiul § 30 '2 
ascribed, askiaibd 3 12 
-„se,^ §«30-15'^>-., 

Asia, ei^o ('not ei 5 ^r§ 29'11 
aside, osaid 7 2 
ask, aisk 16v 8* 
askance, esksens, -auis §§ 37‘5, 
51’41 

asked, aiskt 19 1* i 

, a!s(k)t 12 76* 

, oist 10 19* 

asleep, esliip 10 29 
aspirant, ospairent, sespiront, 

§ 51-41 

Aspiraie, § 22-1 11 
ass, ajs, CHS § 37-22 
assault, osolt, § 43-14 
assembled, eseinbld 3 17 
assent, oseiit 5 23 
assignee, aisini: § 51-41 
Assmilafion, 49 
assisted, o.sist.id 12 16 
associate, osouSieit 2 29* 
(associafion) o.s()n>ieij;u 2 29* 
assuag'S, 8sweid,:j 3 l i § 26-211 
assume, asjnnu § 45-522 
assuredly, oju'k-iclli § 24-13 
asthma, ae^i/diio §?; 3 1-32, 50-1 3« 
astonish, o.'^touiS 9 6 
astonishment, ostondniniit. 7 24 

at, tet4 10, 6 23, 8 li 2 (4 18*) 



at, ot 5 60, 7 27, 8 I 
57, 11 1, 1 16, 1 
at all, 2 14*, 
at home7>'touni 12 259* 
^ 41-23 

ate, 6t 12 132* 

Ate, eiti § 38-33 • 

AtheniBum, iA)i i , iiora 
Athene, § 38*33 
Athens, aB6'onz, -inz 
Athlone, set^loun 
at last § 24-01 
atoll, setol, otol 
atom, setom 12 131* 

(atomic) etomik 12 131* 
atone, etoun, §§ 26-211, 43-1 
(attempt) 9tem(t))t 2 31* 
attend, otend 17 2 
attendant, 9tendoijt,2 62* 
attentive, ctentiv 2 65, § 40-27 
attired, ctaio'd 12 22* 
attitudinarians, 
i-ieoz 5 22 
attorney, otemi § 
attribute (sb.), sett 
12 

(attribute, vb.) otilbjnt 
Auchinleek, addnlik, 
seHik • 

auditors, ordita'z 5 53 
aiuih, § 34*4 
august, 9!gASt §51 
August, oig9.st §51 
auld, odd 20 15* 

-amir § 43-23 
paunt, o!nt § 43-23 
(authorise! oi^laraiz 7 
(authority) o'doriti 7 4* 
{Authors, o:179'z 7 4* 
automobile, oiiomo(ii)bid 
oitoniouhid, -mo'^u)biil § 
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autumn, oitsm § 50-3 
autumnal, otATnn9l§§ 43‘2 1, 50*3 
Ava, aiva 

avalanche, sevoluinj 
avarice, sevaria 3 49* 
(avaricious) invoriSes 3 49* 
avaunt, 'uvomt ^ 43-23 
avoirdupois, jevodopoiz, •'-dju-, 
§§ 43-32, 51-41 
awaking, oweikip 7 25 
away, awei 7 17, 10 9, 12 48, 
243, 16c 4 
awe, 01 15 -8, § 43-25 
(awful) aiful.'lO 31* 
awfully, oifli 10 31* 
awkward, adcwod § 47-22 
(awry) orai 5 25*, § 51-41 
ay (yes), ai 
ayah, aia 

aye (silways), ei j 

(azure) 8650(1-, etc. 7 31*, § 29-3 ' 


B 

6, § 22-2 ; ffluk, § 22-341 ; 

§ 50-2, -3 

Baal, beiol 
baboo, baibiii 
IM// Sprrxh, App. IV 
Bacchanal, lisekonol 
Bacchante, betkeenti § 38-33 
Bacchus, baekos 
bacillus, bosilos 
back (sb.), bsek 1 12 

(adv.), l) 0 Bk 1 45, 6 29, 

12 91, 13 U 


back of tmgm, § 23 
hack emtimumh, 34 
bade stops, ^ 25 
back vawels, §§ 43-4-5 
backward, lisekwoci § 4-7-22 
back-yard, brnkjaid, 12 141 
bafd, bsed 2 29*, 79, 5 37 
bade, bmd 13 39* 

Baden-Powell, beidnjioiiol, 
f. baidn- 
badge, bae-ls 14 5 
badinage, bsedina!5 §§ 29-3, 37-5 
bag, bseg 10 

bagatelle, bai^el § 33*6 
Bagehot, l)£ed50t,l)£Bgat(§47'22) 

I baker’s, beik.cz 12 25 
■ bakshish, baekJiiS § ^3-24 
Balcarres, binlkseris 
balcony, baelkani §§ 33-5, 51-4 
bald, boild § 33-5 ' 
baldachin, l>8eldokiii § 33-5 
baleful, beilful 12 2-14* 

Balfour, b8ellbi(r, (S(?.. balfur) 
i balk, balk 33*5 
I ball, hod 5 8, § 33-5 
i ballade, huilaid § 37-5 
j ballet, bseli, -lei § 24-13 
i balm, bdim § 33-5 
balsam, bodsom ^ 33-5 
bamboo, ba*mbui § 51-41 
bandied, baendid 5 S 
bangle, baer)g(o)l § 25-33 
bank, bank § 39-1 1 
bankruptcy, bsBi)krop(t).s5 §50-1 2 
bar, bai 13 33*, § 37'-4 
(barbarian) bcrbsirion 7 36* 
(barbarity) luebeeriti 7 36* 
barbarous, l)a!bot-'r)ri 7 36* 
bards, baidx: 13 7 
bares, iis-o-z 16a 5 
bargain, bargin S -41-22 


barren, bseron 14 20 
barrier, l)asi'io(i' § ;57-4- 
barrister, ])8eristo(r § O?--!-. 
basalt, ba0so{!)lt, b9so(!)lfc 
§§ 33-5, 6P41 
basking, baiskit) 12 27' 
bass (:fish), bffis § 41-4 

(voice), beis § 41 -I 

bassoon, bosuMi 20 6 
Bastille, ba3sti!l § 42-24 
bastinado, bsestineidoii, § 37-5 
bated, beitid 14 19 
(bath) ba!d'**2'M.19=‘= (pi. baib’z) 
§§‘31-12, 37-22 
bathe, beiS § 31-12 
battles, baetlz 1 15, § 33-62 
• baulk, boik § 33-5 
bazaar, bbza i (r § 3 7 • 5 1 
, bdellium, del] am § 50-2 
be, hi 1 16 % 4 2*, 23, 5 10, 20, 
26, 28, 63, 59, 6 21, 23, 30, 
33, 45, 7 12, 34, 3(5, 9 5, 15, 
17. 21, llA.1, 2,3, 12 33, 84, 
139, 189, 197, 225, 235, 13 
12, 14 33, lec 6, §47-12 
, bi' 2 37, 42=!', 43^ 51^4 .25^ 
9 4, 23 

- — , bii 1 20, 28, 44*, 2 65, 
4 6,7, 10,81 15,1115, 12 200. 
209, 15 15, I60 9 

, bi! 3 24, 6 18, 12 205, 18 

10,20 13,29 

BeaeonsMd, biikn/.fiild, bek- 
beaming, 1)iiini|) 12 177 
bear, b&ia 12 137, 16a 11 
beard, bi'o'd 14 12* 
beat, ))i:t 12 123 
Beauchamp, biirjoni § 42-24 
Beauclere, l.oukl£o(r, -klio(r 
^^.'Beaufort, lioufoit, -fot 
..Beaulieu, bjuili,«bouli 


autumn 
— believe 

Beaumont, boumont, -out 
beauty, bju: Li 3 53, 8 1 13, II 14, 
§ 45-6 

beauty’s, bjuitiz 13 43 
became, biWra 12 143 
— — . bikeini 7 32 
because, bikoz 12 84*, §»4S 12 

, i)ikoiz 6 2* 

— — bikoiz 1 10* 
jBechstein, bekstain § 34-3 
beeomesrbik.Amz 15 6* 
bedight, bidait 12 154* 
bedizen, bidaiz(9)t), -diz- § 40-51 
been, bin (2 4*), 6 7* § 42-21 

, bi'n 2 4* 312, 4-2,8 118 

, biin 3 34*, 37, 44, 8 II 

18, 12 67* 163 

, bi!n 12 263, § 42-21 

Beethoven, beitboin-gn 
before, bi/b' 3 4, § 38 31 

, bifoi 5 12, 40, 6 11, 12, 

10 29, 12 a.l, 116, 214 

, bilo: 12 1 90, 244, 260 

, bifoii-^S 10, 12 92 

- — bifoir'l2 58 
beforehand, l)ifo:h!L>iid, 12 107 
befriend, bi trend 17 5* 
began, bigreu 7 26* 
beggars, bego'z 12 85 
begged, begd 13 24 
begone, V)igan, be- 
beguile, l)igail, 1)i- § 25‘22 
behave, bi(h)eiv- 12 7 6* 
behaviour, biheivjo 2 53* 
behind, bihaitid 12 72* 
behove, bihouv, be- 
being, bi-ip 3 17 25, 7 27, 9 2, 
12 95, 136, 167, 245, 249, 
258, 271 

belch, bel(t)S § 29-21 
believe, lull! V 9 5*, 1*8, 12 126 
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Belinda, biliiido 12 16* (etr.) 
bell, bel 7 15 
belle, bel § 33-6 
' Belleropbon, belerafon 
Beliew, Iteiju {aho bilui) 
bellicose, belikoua, §§ 30 '15, 
51 ^ . 

' belligerent, belidsoront f> 
Bellingham, bel iridprn § 47-22 
beloved, InlAvid 19 8* , 

Belvoir, bi!vo(r § 33*5 
beneath, bini:<? 15 3*, 20 2 
bend, bend 14 18 
benign, binain, be- §§ 40*6 1 . 50-4 
benison, beniz9a§ 38-32 
bent, bent 1 12, 12 214, 16a 4 
Berkeley, baikli § 38-201 
Berkshire, baikS(i)o § 38*201 
berth (sb,, yb.), boi^ § 31*12 
Bertie (surname), barti 
Besant, bezant, bizsent 
beside, )>isaid 12 ikl* 

, bisaid 12 11 1, 18 2 

besoiied, bisaild IS* 
Bessborough, bezbar-o § 30-16 
best, best 6 44, 16 a 10, 11 
Bethphage, bei^^fogi: § 38*33 
Bethune,biit(n)ii, i et/ju: n § 3 1 -31 
betrayed, bitreid 2 48* 
betroth, bitroub, be- § 31 *12 
better, befco 4 4, 12 SO. 201, 228, 
13 4, 14 30, 15 6, § 32-421 
between, bitwini 5 Sib-*' 

, bitwiin 12 250 

bewildering, biwi.Moiii) 12 253* 
beyond, bijond 11 n 9 ' 

— - — . bijond 9 17* 

bicyeie,baisik(.t)l(//,f>/! bai.saik(o)l) 
§ 40-51 

bidding, bidii) 46a 12 
Bideford, bKlifod 
IS4 


bier, bia(r § 4*2*33 
big, big 10 36 

, big 10 1 1, 38 

Bigelow, bigolou 
bigoted, Ingotid 2 T)8 
bigots, bigots 13 21 
b^oii, bii^ii! §29*3 
hUahials, ^ 26-1, 27*01 
billet-doux, bilei du: 

.bill of fare, bil ov feo(r 
biltong, biltoT), App. II 
birchen, baitjon 13 28 
birds, boidz 1|J.^- 
bison, bais(^?^ ' 

Bispham, bispom § 47 '22 
bit, bit 10 23 
bite, bait 47 7 

bitumen, bitjnmon, bitjuimon 
§51-41 

bizarre,' biza!(v § 32-7 
black, blsek 12 104 
blackbirds, blaskboidz § 51-1 
blackguard, blsegoid § 49*3 
hhde § -23 

blague, blnig § 41*26 
blanc-raange, l>loiTion(d)f;, ' 
-nian(d) 5 , -ma:?, (nasal vowel) 
blasphemous, Idsesfimos § 51-4 
blazing, bleiziij 12 153 
blazon, b1eiz(n)n 
Blenheim, blen-nn (§ 47'22) 
bless, bles 12 7, 43*, 52i 181, 
183 

blessed (adj.) blesid 7 7* § 24*13 
— (vb.) blest 12 12*^ 
blesseth, blesifl 15 4 (2*) 
blest, l)lest 15 3 
blew, blu: 12 13, § 45*52 
blind, b]ain(d) 12 87* 
blinded, blaindid 9 19 
blithe, blurb § 34*12 


bliazard, hlizo’d § :K)-201 
BIom(e)fieW, l.)luinifi:ld 
blood, blA(! 2 TH, 38- 11 
bloodhorse, IdAclho's 12 67 
bloody, blAcli l3 44 
bloom, bluini ,1S 43 
Blount, blAiit 

blouse, blaiiz §§ 40-62, 45-4 
blow, blou 1 38, 16 g 14 
blows, blouz 20 28 i 

blue, bill! 45-52 
blushed, blA^ 12 164 
boa^ bouo § 44-7 

Boanerges, bouoiwasiiz § 38-33 
boar, bo!(r § 43-26' 
board, bold 12 122 
boasted, boustid 7 13 
boatswain, bous(9)ri § 47*22 
bob, bob 12 O*" 

Bob, bob 12 9 (etc.) 

, bob 12 7 (etc.) ^ 

l^ob’s, Itobz 12 20, 88, 230 
bodega, liodii.n'o, bo- 
body, bodi 1 l!^, 3 16 
Boer, buio(r* bouo(r 
bogey, bougi 
boil, boil § 43-31 
Boleyn, bulon, -in 
Bolingbroke, balinbvuk, bouliB- 
Bologna, liolounjo, bo- § 25*35 
bomb, I'loni 45 ' 4 , 50*3 
bombast, bonibicst, -ost 
Bompas,^bAmpos 
vbona fide, bouu.) faidi 
bondman’s, bonduionz 14 18 
bonds, bondz 2 79 
Bond Street, bond striifc 
bone, boiin 12 l.'ll, § 43-14 
bonnet, bonit. 12 45 
book, bilk 7 24, § 15' 101 
boon, bum 160 4 


Belinda 

-brazier 

boor, bii9(r | 45-41 
Bootes, bo(u)outi!z § 38-33 
booth, buiS § 31-12* 
border, boido 13 8 
bore, b.o!r 12 61, 73 
Borghese, boigeizi § 38*33^ 
born, bain 13 42 ® 

borne,«boin 13 13, 14 4 
borrow, boron § 43*201 
borough, bAra § 34*4, 44-401 
Borrowes, bArouz 
Bosanquet, bouzngit, -kit, 

bosanket 

bosom, buzam 16c 5, § 45*12 
both, hone 1 40, 6 46, § 43-121 
Botticelli, botit^eli § 29-2 
Boucieault, buisikou 
j boudoir, budwai(r § 45*4 
bough, bau § 34-4 , 
j Boughey, boui § 34*4 
bought, bolt § 34*4 
Bougliton, baut(a)n, bait(o)n 
§ 34*4 • 

Boulger, bquld 5 o(r 
Boulogne, buloun, etc. § 25*36 
bouquet, bukei § 24*13 
Bourchier, 1)aut5o(r 
bourgeois, buaswai, (typei) 
bodsois §§ 43*32, 51*41 
Bourke, boiic 
bourn, buon, bom § 43*26 
boweri bauo 13 28 
boy, boi 11a 8 
— , boi 12 24, 13 6 
Brabazon, brseboz(o)n 
bramble, bricii)b(o)] § 22-341 
brandy, brsendi 12 164 
bravado, bravo idou, -eidou§37-5 
brave, breiv 12 14, 17 
bravo ! braivou 
brazier, bTei 5 o(r ^'29*3 
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bread, liml 1 ‘22, 2r>, 13 24 
Breadalbane, hrioilboii, bridsel- 
ban [20 24 

break, breik 12 140, 14 30, 
(breakfast) brokfost 12 18-^, 
§§47-21, -23 
breast; Irest. 12 119 
lU'callu 4-G f 

breath, bre^i^ 4 l(v^ 14 19 
(breathe) bri lb 4 1(5* 

Breath Growp^ § 53-21 
breathless, IjreWis 12 118* 
Brechin, biiikiu {Sc. brii^in) 
breeches, luitjiz, brii- § 42*15 
breed, briicl 14 29 
brethren, breSreu 13 10* 
Bridlington, bricllii)t(8)n (new 
town), b 0 iliT 3 -t( 0 )n (old town) 
brigadier, bilg9di9(r § 42-33 
bright, brait 12 277 
bring, biiij 12 l.”»8, 247 * 

bringer, bri{)o(r § 25-33 
bristle, bris(o)! § 50-12 
broad, brnnl § 43-25 
brogue, broug §§ 25-^2, 44-43 
broke, brouk 8 1 9, II 10 
/Broke, bruk 

broken, biouku 7 27, 20 5 
bromine, brouniini, -ain § 40-24 
bronchia, broi)kir) 
bronchitis, bronkaitiH §§ 40-26, 

, brooch, b'.-outj § 44-7 [49 32 

broth, br.)6; § 43-121 
brother, brAb’a 1 12, 12 36 

, bi-Abbr 12 93 

brothers, iwAbo'z 12 213 
Brough, bvAf § 34-1 
•' brougham, bru.nn {^rwf broura.) 
§5^ -’I b I-’‘4 
Brougham, ]>ruon] § 34 4 
brought, broit 8 I 9, § 34-4 

IS6 


brought, bro:t 6 29, 33, 8 11 9 
Broughton, 1)ro!t(o)n § 31--L 
bruise, briuz § 30-15 
brushed, bi-Ajjt 12 59 
brusque, brnsk, bi-Tvsk § 25’ 12 
bubbling, bAblin 12 :)2 
Bficcleugh, boklu! § 34-4 
^Buchan, bAk(o)ii {Sc. bAxnn) 
Buchanan, bjuktenon {Sc. l)nk- 
^ anan) 

Buenos Ayres, bjuinios, bjuinos, 
bjuinas, eiriiz, siriz, eioz 
buffet, bufei,b|i[ei §f!i4'13, 51 -41 
buffo.ons, balamz 5 21* 
build, bild §§.33-4, 42-15 
bulwark, bulwak 
; buoy, boi § 43'32 
bureau, bjur^rou, bjurou §§ 44 -7, 
51-41 

Burghclere, l)9;kle'0(r § 34-4 
burgher, b 0 !go(:r § 25-22 
Burghersh, iVaigoij § 34-4 
. Burghley, baili § 34-4 
buried, berid 7 4, § 41 -IS 
Bury, 1)61-1 

-bury, -bdri, -bri, -bori 
Burns, bamz 20 17 
hwn\ Northimbrum § 32‘2 
bushy, buji 10 2, 7, 29 
business, biznis 2 16*, '61, 12 249 
bustle, bAS 0 l 12 102* 
busy, bizi 4 14*, § 4 2 ‘1 5 
but, b9t 1 16*, 32*. 2 35, 3 13, 
24*, 5 2, 1 7, 6 *20, 8 I 9, 

9 17, 10 3, 111; 2, 7f 9, 13, 
12 9* 10, 14, 120, 151, 215, 
238, 273, 13 35*, 19 8 
— — , bAt 1 25*, 2 12*, 44, 50*, 
65, 3 6, 4 23. 5 15*, 7 37, 
8 n 9. 15 10, 16 a, 8, 17 8, 
18 11 «§§ 38*1, 17-15 


bread 

—canteen 


but, I'At 1 9-, 2 GO^- 
butter, l)Afc;)(r 21 -121 
buy, l)ai § 40-61 

by,])ai 1 27, 2 4, 15, 22, 25, 30, 
' so, 3 15, ^5, 8S, 4 2, 5 25, 
3;i, 6 24, 25, 7 11, . 23, 9 13, 
19'. 20, 12 16, 37, 61, 81, 93, 
ns, 122, 128, 136, 157, 188, 
195, 198, 203, 18 5, 19 3, 
§ 

by and by, baienbai 12 265* 
Bysslie, liij 

Byaantine, ^‘'-iaceutain, bi- 
“§‘l:0-51 


0 

25-12 ; ==[1$], §29-2; 

= 1>], §30-2 

eab, kiBb ,§ 39*1 1 
^- cabals, kebaelz 2 28"; 
cabbage, Iceebiclg § 41-25 
cabby, l«ebi 11 a 3* 
cachet, Ivae^ei § 24-13 
■ aiewmindl, § 32*401 
(cad) kffid 2 29* 
cadi, keidi, kaidi § 37-5 
Cadiz, keidiz, ksudiz 
Cadogan^ikodAgan 
CsedmQ|i, ksedmpii, -on 
eeesura, siziifr# 

Cairo, kairou 
,.Caius (College), kiiz 
Calais, kaelei, kaelis 
Calderon, koild'oron, 33 -5 
calf, kail 4; 33-5, 


caliph, keilif 

calk, kadc § 33-5 

call, koil 14 6, § 33*5 

— -, koil 14 25, 19 2 , 10, 11, 12 
Callaghan, kEelohajn § 34-4 
called, kaild 12 171 

, kaild 13 23 * ’ 

Calliope, kelaiopi, -opi § 3S‘33 
Callirrhoe, koliroui § 38-33 
calmly, kaimli 12 156* 
(calumniate) kalAmnieit 3 35* 
calumny, kselomni 3 36* 

Cam, ksem 

Cambrian, kaembrian § 41-4 
cambric, keimbrik § 41-4 
Cambridge, keimbridg § 41-4 
came, keim 8 1 17, II 16, 10 23, 
12 24,66, 71,92,116,252 
camomile, kaemainail § 40-23 
Campagna, kiempainja § 25-35 
campaign, ktompein § 50*4 
campanile, ktempaniiii § 38-33 
Campden, kaemdan § 50 14 
can, kn 4 19* 11 a 6* § 47-12 

, kail 1 31* 2 19, 5 40* 

, kam 2 25* 4 17*, 

14 17* 

,kaen5 2 

(give), ki) llA 10* 

Canaan, keiuan, -njau 
canary, kansiri § 38-2 
Candace, kiBrtdeisi § 38-33 
cannonball, kaenanboil 12 152 
cannot, kaenot 6 2* 

, kmnat9 15* 20 29 

, kain llB 12* 

canoe, kanu! § 45-4 
canon, kaenjan § 25-35 
cant, kaent 12 206 
cantata, kamtoita 
canteen, krentiui § -51-41 
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Canterbury, kjontobari 3 26‘^' 
cantonment, kontuinmont, -ton- 
§§ 4;r+, 5] -41 

caoutchouc, kautjuk § 40-62 
cap-a-pie, k'iepopii 
(capability) keipabiliti 12 95* 
eapab'ie/.keip8bl 12 95* 
(capacious) kopeijas 12 95^* 
(capacity) kapgesiti 12 95* 

Capell, keipl ^ 

caper, keipo 5 25* 
capercailzie, koepakeilzi, -Iji 
§30-172 

capitalist, kaepitalist § 51-41 
caprice, kopriis § 40-21 
capricious, lopiijas § 29-1 
captain, kaeptin §§ 41-22. 49-32 
capuchin, kgepjutSin, kfepujiui 
§ 51-41 ^ . 

caravan, kairovseti § 51-41 
care, ks’a 11 b 13-, 12 239 

, ks'a 2 50 

, ks'®!- 3 51* 

carefully, ks'ofuli 12 194 

, ks'afuli 2 4 * 

cares, ks'O’z 3 15 
caressed, karest 13 15 
Carew, keiri, karu! 
cargo, kaigou § 44-7 
Carlyle, ka'lail 
Carlyon, ka'laion 
Carmichael, kcrmaik(o)l (Sc. ko~) 
carminative, kanninotiv § 51-41 
carmine, kaimain § 40-24 
Carnegie, ka'iiegi, (/S’c. konegi) 
Caroline, kaerolaiii § 40-24 
carolled, kaerold 13 14 
carouse, korauz 

carriage, kcerid 5 §§ 38-31, 39*11, 
(41-25) 

carried, keeivd 13 6 
15S 


i carrying, kairiii) 10 1 1 
carvingknife, kaivipnnif 12 1 19 
case, keis 8 I 3 

, keis, 5 5, 8 114- 

cashier (sb.), • 

(v’’b.), ko^‘io(r § 5] -41 

casino, kosiinou 
cast, konst 12 215-^ 240 
caste, kaist 

.castle, k(ii.s(a)l §§ 33-62, 50*12 
Castierea(gh), kaislrei 
casual, kaesjual 7 11* 
cat, kset llB 8 

catacomb, l^^fcokoura §§ 45*4, 
50*3 

catalogue, ksetobg § 44*43 
catarrh, kata!(r § 32*7 
catch, krctS 10 18 

, kmtf 10 13* 

cathedra, kaet^idro, kofi^iidra 
§51*41 

cathedral, ko^iiidrol 
Catherine, kEe6i(o)i'iu § 40*24 
Catholic, kse6'(o)lik 
cats, ki.ets 11.B 8 
caught, ko!t 10 16* 

, koit 10 24 

cauliflower, koliilauo(r § 43*14 
caulk, koik § 33*5 
cause, ko!z lln 14 
causes, koiziz 3 12 
cautious, koijos 5 11 
i Cavan, kaevan 
I caviare, k!nvia;(r § 3 7 '’5 
! ceased, siist 18^0, § 300*31 
' Cecil, sesil 3 21^ 

■ celibate, selibit, -et (§ 41*23) 
j cello, tjelou § 29-2 
i cells, selz 7 5 

Celt(ic),sclt(ik), kolt(ik) § 25-12 
censure, sen5a(r«§§ 29-1, 45-51 



centenary, sentiinovi, sentinori, 
-tn- § r)l-4]. ■ 

centre, senia 4 15, § Hii-Tl 
cere (“Cloths, "ments), sio- 
Ceres, sioriiz'’^ 38-:33 
certain, saifcri 5 16 
certainly, seitriU 3 38 
,A[tS],§29-2 ,; [4 § 34-3 
chaff, tjaif 1 37 

chagrin, 5ai'’riin, Jegrin §§ 29*12,, 
42-24, 51-41 
chairs, tSs'Q'z 12 112 
chalet, ^sele'i § 24*13 
Chalfont, t5a:f(o)rtr^§ 33*6 
chalk, tjoik § 33-5 
chalybeate, ktelibiit, -et (§ 41*23) 
chamber, t5eimb9(r § 22*341 
chamois (animal), Ssemwai 
§§ *29*12, 43-32 
— ^ (leather), 5 serai 
champagne, Jamipein § 50-4 
Champlain, Jfemplein § 29*12 
chandelier, 5®tvi:idoIi8{r, 41- 
§§ 29-12, 42-33 
Chandos, Ssenclos, tjj-, -os 
change, tSeinds 6 26* 
changed, tSeindsd 12 136*, 
13 19* 

chaos, keios § 41*4 
chapel, t5-a3p(9)l § 33 -62 
chaperon, fsepovouu §§ 29*12, 
44-7 

character, kmrokto 2 38* 3 46, 
§51 •4" 

charad3, 59raicl:§§ 29*12, 37-5, 
41 *24 

charge, tjaid.^ 6 23 
charivaTi. ioirivairi S 29-12 


Canterbury 
— chilblain 

Charteris, t^aito'z 
chaste, tjeist § 41-3 
chasten, tjeisfa)!! § 50-12 
chastise, tjasstaiz § 40-25 
chastisement, tjsestizmont 
§40-25 

chastity, tSaestiti § 41-3* ’ 
ehattf^, tjaet(9)l § 33-62 
chauffeur, Soufoi(i 

§ 29*12 

chauvinist, Jouvitiist § 29*12 
cheap, tjiip 12 15 
cheapness, tjiipnis 12 127* 
cheek, t^iik 13 3 
cheerfulness, tjieflnis 6 
cheese, tjiiz §§ 30-15, 32-31 
Cheetham, t^iitom (§ 47-22) 
chemise, Simiiz, $9- § 30 15 
chemist, kemist § 25-12 
chenille, Joniil §§ 29-12, 

42-24 

cheque, tjek § 25-12 
cheroot, Jiruit § 29-12 
Chersonese, keisoniis, -s9- 
chervil, tJaTvil § 27-22 
Cheshire, t5ieS(i)9(r (9 11*) 
chestnuts, tjesDAts 12 169* 178 
264 

Chetwode, tjetwiid 
Cheyne, t^iin, tSein 
Cheyne Walk, tjeirii woik 
Chianti, kianfci 
chiaroscuro, kiaroskuiro § 25'12 
chic, Sik § 29-12 
Chicago, Jikaigoii 
Chichele, t^itSeli § 
chicken, tjikin, -oi 
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child, tjaild 12 187* 195, 211, Cineiniiati, siiLsinaBti, -naiti 
2(i5, | 50‘11 • cinque, sii)k § 25 '12 

children, tpldron 12 223*, 236 cipher, saifo(r § 27-101 
Child Speech, App. IV Circe, dsisi § 38-33 

chills, tjlilz 7 31, § 33*4 circle, seikol 4 14* 

chimera, kaimrro, ki- § 25-12 , saikl 12 172 

chimileyf corner, tjimnikoina efercuit, senkit § 38-31 
12 193 (circular) S0!kjiik)(r 4 14* 

' china, tjairia § 32-422 circulatory, se!kjulot(0)ri§51-41 

. . chiro“, kairo- ^circumserihed, seikoinskraibd 

chisel, t5iz(9)l § 30-21 2 59 

Chisholm, t-Sizam § 33-5 circumstance, sa!kamst(a)ns 

Chiswick, t^izik § 47-22 Cirencester, sisita(l, sairanses- 

chivalry, Jivalri' 13 8* ta(i-, sisia^r, sizita(r, sisto(r 

chloride, klairaid § 40-22 _ {locally often ^ahr^n) 

chlorine, Hoiriin § 40-24 * citizens, sitiznz 2 28, 79 

Chloris, klairis 19 4, 10 civilisation, sivilizeij (a)n, -lai- 

■>hoir, kwai0(r §§ 40-61, 43*31 § 40 25 

i choked, t$oukt 12 31 cl > [tl], § 24-01 

I choleric, kalarik § 61-41 clandestine, kkendestin §§ 40-24 

I ' Cholm(ond)eley, t^Anili § 33-5 51-41 

I choose, tjjuiz 19 9 Clapham, klsepam § 47-22 

I', chooses, t^uiziz -9 21 Clara, klsu-a § 37*61 

I chord, ko!d § 25*12 clasps, kloisps 7 23 

chorus work I Q'V2 * Claverhouse, klse'vo'z, klseva- 

chords, weal ^ Q'2 haus 

chough, tjAf §§ 27-1, 34-4, 38-11 clean, klim § 42-23 
Christ, kraist § 40-61 cleanly (adj.) klenli § 42-23 

Christendom, krisndam § 40*51 (adv.), klimli § 42'23 

christen, kris(o)n § 50*12 cleanse, klenz § 42-23 

Christian, kristfan, -tjan 12 11* clear (adj.), kli-a 17 15*, § 33*2 

(Christianity) kristiaeiiiti 12 11* (vk), klrV 12 48* 

Christmas, krismas 12 37 cleared, kliia-d 12 165 

— , krismas 12 12*, 69, 85, clearing, kli'k-ip § 42*3 
154, 180, 224, 225, 230, 234 clematis, klematis, kdimeitis 
Chrysostom, krisastam §51*41 

church, traits 12 68, 83 § 30*21 (clerical) klenk(9)l 12 4* 
churchman, t^'aitjmon 7*1 1 clerk’s, Idaiks 12 4* 
cicala, sikailo climacteric, klainnekterik 

cicerone, sisarouni, tjitjjarouni §51-41 

§§ 29*2, 38*33 (climate) klaimil? 20 20* 
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(climatic) Idalmsstik 20 20* 
climb, klaiiu 50-,3 
clime, klaini 20 20* 
clique, kliik jj 20-12 
cloisters, klaisLo'z 7 5 
close (adj., ttdv.), klous. 5 57% 
llA 12 184, :10-13, -15 

(close, vb.j, klon/ 5 57* 
closed, klouzd 13 35* 
closet, klozit 12 72 
cloth, klod 12 JG*, 147, 165 
(clothe) kloi^fi’ 12 IG* 
clothes, klou&k (<2 16*), 59, 
271 

cloudless, klaudlis 20 2* 

Clough, kLvf, klui § 34’4 
-dude, § 4:0-62 
clue, klui § 45-52 
-dmiori:, § 45-52 
coalesce, ko(u)oles § 30-2 
coarse, kois 1 5, § 30-15 
coastguard, koua(t)gaid § 50-12 
cobalt, kouba(i)lt, k3bo(!)lt 
§§ 33-5, 51-41 
cobweb, kabweb 7 28 
cochineal, kotjjiiiiil 
Cochrane, kokron 
•.‘ockburn, kouboti § 50-15 
codcmy, § 3-12 
Codes, liokliiz § 38-33 . 
cocoa, koukou § 44-7 
Cocytus, IcosaiLus, ko- 
codify, koilifai, kou- § 44*7 
coffee, koli § 43- 1.2 
cognac, Icoiijiok, kou- §§ 25-35, 

' 44-7 

cognizant, ko(g)uiz(o)nt § 50-4 
cognomen, lognouman § 51-41 
coign(e), koin 1-3-32 
coincide, ko(n)iiisaid 
coke, koiik 

■; ,5 ■■ ■ • • 


child 

—compact 

Coke, kuk, kouk 
Colclough, kouldi §§ 33-5, 34*4 
cold, koul 10 31*, llA 2 

, kould 7 31, 13 1 

collar, kolo 12 31, 251, 262 
collect (sb.), kalekt § 6 1-2. 

(vb.), kalekt § 5l'^2 

colonel, k0in(9)l ^ 33*1 
Colquhoun,koliu!u §§33-o, 50-15 
'Columbine, kalombain § 40-24 
column, kalam § 60-3 
comb, koum §§ 45-4, 50-3 
combat, combatant, combative, 
with kam- or kAm- § 38-11 
combe, kuim §§ 45-4, 50-3 
(combination) kombineii(9)ii 
2 29* 

combine (vb,), kombain 2 29* 

(sb.), kam bain 2 29* ' 

come, kAm 12 50, 68, 14 10, 
§38-11 

, kAui 5 57, 20 8 

comely, kAinli, § 38-11 
comes, kAma 20 27 
comfort, kAmtbt §§ 22-33, 38-11 
comforter, kAinfoto 12 57* 
coming, kAini]) 12 53 

, IvAmiT) 12 65, 66, 69, 83 

commentary, karaantori, -tri 
commission, kaniijn 8 I 5 

, koniilan 8 II 6 

committees, komitiz 4 2* 
common, karnon 2 S, 17 
commonly, kamanli 5 20 
commonwealth, kanioiiweld 2 33 
commonwealths, kamonwelds 
2 75, 76 

communicate, komjuinikoit 2 7* 
communication, koinjirn keij.m 
2 11 

compact (sb,), kamp'ekt § 51-2 
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compact (adj.), kampsekt, kom- 
§51-2 

company, kAmponi 5 IP", 8 I 7, 

11 8, § 38-] 1 

comparable, kDmp(a)rab(a)l 
§§ 41-3, 

compart kampea(r §41-3 
compass, k.^mpas § 38-1 1« 
compliment, kompliinant 6 17 
composed, k.impouzd 6 44 
(composure) kaiiipou 3 a(v 7 31* 
eompound (sb.), kompaund 

12 (96*), 166 

compound words, §§ 47*2, 51-1 
eompoundedjkampau odid 12 9 6«- 
Compton, kAmt(9)n, kaint(a)ii 
§§ 38-11, 50*14 

compunction, kampApk^n 3 13* 
comrade, komrid, IcAnirid, -eid 
§§ 38-11, 41-24 

concave, lonkeiv, kop- § 49-32 
concert (sK), kotisaifc 240* 
(concerted), kansaitid 2 10* 
concerto, kontjaitou § -29-2 
conch, kopk, koi)(t)^ 
conchology, konkalad^i 
concise, kansait?, kaii-, § 30*15 
conclude, conclusion, kankhiid, 
-klu! 5 (a)ii §§ 45‘52, (49 32) 
conclusive, kankluisiv, kaii- 
§ 30-151 

concourse, konkois, kap- § 49*32 
concrete, konkriit, kap- ^ 40-32 
(condemnation) kondoninei)(a)a 
5 28* 

condemned, kamlemd 5 28* 
condign, kandain, kail- §§ 50-4, 
51-41 ■ 

condolence, kandoulans, kon- 
§5141 [3 43* 

(conducive)^ kondjui.dv, kan- 
163 . , 


conduct (sb.), ksudakt 3 4:3* 
(conduct, vb.) kaiulAkt 3 43* 
confederacies, konfedarasii: 2 57* 
(conference) kanfoiMns 12 20 * 
conf erred, ko 1 1 ( a I ( 1 1 2 2 ( ) * 
confess, kanfes 5 55*, 12 159 
eenfessedly, kaufesidli § 24*13 
(confession) koTde'J(o)ii, kau- 

5 55* 

, confidence, kanfidons 2 16* 
confine (sb.), kotd'ain § 51*2 

(vb.), kanfain, kon- § 51*2 

conflict (sb.),Jjonfi^it, § 51*2 

(vb.),<S9ndikt, kon- § 51*2 

confront, kanfrAnt, kon- § 38-11 
conger, kapga(r § 26*33 
congeries, kondseriiiz, -dsiar- 
x§ 38-33 

congregation, kongrigei5(a)n,‘ 
kop- § 49-32 

congress, kangres, kop- § 49*32 
conjunction, kotid 5 Apkjon 5 50* 
(conjure == juggle) kAn(d) 5 a(r 

6 42* § 38-11 

conjuring, kandsif rip 6 42* 
Connaught, konot § 34*4 
connect, konekt, ko-, kb- § 43-1 3 
connexion, konekjn 2 21 

, ko nekton 2 2*, 56 

connexions', koiiekSnz 2 73 
connoisseur, konis 0 i(r, -sjua(r 
§45-61 

conquered, kapko'd 5 17* 
conquers, kopiio'z 1 3* 33 
(conquest) kapkwest 1 cJ* 
conscience, katijns 2 35* 
conscientious, kanjjieujos § -29-1 
conscript, konskript l'l4* 
(conscription) kanskrip5i(a)n, 
kon- 1 14* 

consent, kaiiseut 3 38 


consequenee, kousikwens 2 52‘'’=, 
‘9 19 

considerj kaiisidQ 5 

, koiisidg 15 10, 16 a 1 

(consideratiofl) kausidareiS(o)n, 
kou- 5 43* [167 

considered, konsido'd, 5 26, 12 
consignee, konsini!, -sai- § 51 -41 
console, konsoul, kon- § 44-6 
Consois, konsolz, konsolz 
consonant, §§ 9 '2, 21 ‘35 
consort (sb.), konsoit § 61 ‘2 

(vb.)'fk9iiso:t, kon- § 51-2 

constable, Constable^ kAustob(9)l 
^38-11 

constancy, kanstonsi 3 39* 
constantly, konstntli 5 35 
construe, konstrui, kanstrui 
§ 51-41 

consummate (adj.), konsAmet, 
kon-, -it § 51*2 

(vb.). konsAtneit § 61*2 

contagion, k 0 nteid 3 (o)n, kon- 
contemn, kantem, kon- § 50*3 
contemplate, kantempleit (not 
kontempleit) § 51 *4, *41 
contempl ative, ka n tern pi e i ti v, 
konteruplofciA’- § 51*41 
contemporary, k9ntenip(o)rori, 
§ 32*0 

contempt, k9ntem(p)t, kou-, 
§50*14 

contemptible, konternptibl 2 31* 
content,** kontent 12 79 
contorted, kautentid 12 275 
contents, kontents, kantents 
§ 51-41 

contest (ksI).), kantcst § 51 *2 

(yb.), kontest. kon- § 51*2 

coJiliniiirnf, §§ Kk 26-35 
continued, kontinju’d 3 2*, 31 


compact 

—-corps 

contour, kantuo(r § 45-41 
(contract, sb.) kan'ro'kt 7 29* 
contracted, kantrsekiid 7 29* 
contradict, kontrodikt 5 2 !- 
contrary, kantrori § 51-4 
contributory, kouLi ibj ut('o)i'i, 
kon- § 51-41. ^ ’ ' 

controlled, kontrould 3 46 
controversy, kontravo'si § 5] -l l 
controvert, kantrovoit, koutro- 
vait § 51-41 

contumacy, kantjumosi § 51-41 
contumely, kantjumili, § 51*41 
conversable, konvaisold 7 33 
.conversant, kauv9's(o)nt § 51-41 
conversation, konvoseiin 5 3, 6, 
8, 16 

conversazione, konvosEetsiouni 
§§ 30-201, 38-33 [5 28* 

(converse, sb., adj.) konv9i.s 
converse (^d).), k9n^'^is 5' 28*, 42 
convert (sb.), kanvo't § 51*2 

(vb.), kanvoit, kon- § 51*2 

convict (sb.), kanvikb § 51-2 

_ (vb. J, konvikt, kon- §51 -2 

convoy (sb.), konvoi § 61-2 

(vb.), konvoi, kon- § 51-2 

convulsion, konvAljn 3 32 
Conyngham,kAiin)Oin (§ 47-22) 
cooked, kukt 12 i26, § '45-101 
cooperate, ko(u)apHi-eit. § 44*411 
copies, kopiz 12 1 1 
copper, kapo 12 75, 146 
Corkran, kakron 
corner, kaiuo 12 111* 

I corners, kouio'z 12 19 
' corner seats, koMiosiits 11 a. 7 
corollary, koiokri § 51-41' 
coronal, §§ 32*401; 37*4, 38*2, 
-203 

corps, ko:(r § 30-2i 
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corpuscle, kD!pAs(,j)l § 50i5 
Cortes, Ico'.tiiz § 38‘33 
cost, kost 7 2'“' 
coterie, koutori' 
cotillon, koliljon § 33-61 
Couch, kiiitj 

eougVkrrf§^27-i, 34-4, 43-12 
could, koil 6 18*, 37, § 3;l#6 
, kud 1 43, 2 3], 8 1 16, I 

18 y 

, kud 6 33, 43, 8 11 13, 

12 262 

couldn’t, kudnt 8116 

, kudnd 12 262* 

council, kauiisgl 3 17* ,i 

counsel, kaunsol 2 9*, 11 
countenance, kauntinons 6 44* 
counterfeit, kauntofit § 38-31 
countess, kauntis 12 260* 
country, kAntri 2 33, 38, 80, 
5 13- 

courier, kuria(r § 43-12 
course, kois lln 3, 12 104, 15 16 
court, ko!b 15 21 
courted, koiticl 8 I *13, 11 13. 
13 15 

(courteous) k 0 itjB.s 14 23* 
courtesies, kaibisiz 14 23* 
Courthope, koitop (§ 47-22) 
courtier, k3itjo(r 
Cousens, IcAznz; 
cousin, kAz( 0 )n 
covenant, kAvinont 
covered, kAvod 10 32 
covetous, kAvitos 
covey, IcAvi 
Cowen, kou.di, kauon 
Cowper, ku!po(i‘, kaupe{r ; 
(poet) kuipotr 

coxswain, kaks( 0 )n, kakswein 
§ 47-22 ^ 
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cozen, kAzfo)!! 

I Cozens-Hardy, kAznz-haidi 
1 crabbed, !<r®l)id, -ed § :M-i3 
I crack, kroek. 20 -J.'l 
! cracked, kreekt 12l7S, 20 0 
craftsman, kraifteiaeii 1 -J, 31 
cram, Icraem 5 32 
crammed, krsemd 12 113 
crash, ki-se)’ 10 38 
^ratchit, krtetjit 12 18, 3.0 (etc.) 

, kreet^'it 12 13, id (♦•u:.) 

Cratehit’s, knetjits 12 1 72 

, krmtptH 12 8,^13 

Cratehits, kfadSits 12 28, "3 } 
(etc.) 

, ki'EetJits 12 24, 42 

crayon, krei'ou 
created, krieitid 1 16 
creature, kri:i)'A(r § 43-31 
credence, kriidons 42-23 
credible, ki'edi])(«>)l 4 2-23 

credulity, kridjuiliti 12 77* 
(credulous) kvedjul'OH 12 77* 
creed, kriid 16o J 0 
Creighton, Crichton, kraitO))ii 
§ 34-4 

cried, kraid 12 -1 1 , 53, 63, 2 1 9 

, krai'l 12 124 

crime, kraini IS 22 40-31 

criminal, ]cviiniii(A)l § 10-31 
crinoline, kriuoliin 10-21, 
31-11 

cripple, kri])l 12 81 
critical, kritikl 2 61 
Croat, krouot 
crochet, kroujiei § 21-13 
crockery, krakri lio 0* 
crocodile, l\;r3k.od:ul § 4(i-23 
Cromartie, ki-Auv.iti § 3,8-1 I 
Cromfaie, krarnbi, kr-Ainla 
^38-11 


Cromwell, icramwol, krAm~, 
-wol § M8-11 
crooked, laiiikid 1 4 " 
crosier, krou:s,o(r § 2!) -3 
croup, kruip § lo'-l- 
(cross) kms 7"2i)" 
crown, kraiiu 15 G 
cruel, k'ruol 'j-5'3) 
Cniicksiiank, .knilcj;a‘i)k§ 4r)'l2 
cruise, kriuz; § 3G-]r) 
crumb, kfAui § GO-:') 
crusaders, k'useido'z 20 19 
crutch, krAt^ 12 G] 91, 193 
cuffs, IcAfs 12 94- 
cui bono, kai bounou 
cuirass, kwirses, kju- § .26‘211 
cuisine, kwiziiu §§ 26’211, 

51 'll 

culture, kAl'tSo 4 7'=' 
cumber, kAinbo 17 11 
cuneiform, ]vju!u(i)il:bn:n 
cunning, kAuii) 1 5 
Cupar, ]viiip9(r 
(cup) ivAp 5 8* 

• (cupboard) kAbad 12 18*, § 49 ‘3 
(cupfull) kApfVd 12 168* ' 
cupola, kjuipolo, -olo 
eur, koi 14 13, 17 
cursed (adj.), kersid, -ed § 24'13 
curtain, k9it(9)n § 4.1 '22 
custard cup, kAst/o'dkAp 12 17^5 
cutthroat, kAti^roiit 14 6 
cutting, kAtip llB 2 
cycle, ."^uk(ojl § 40’6r 
Cymric, kimrik, sini- § 25-12 
cynosure, sain(ipijii9(r, -5no(r 
Czar, Z(ii(r § i;0-2 [§ 2^)-l 1 

Cziirowitch, /airovitj 
Czarina, zuilino 
Czech, tjek , 

Czerny, tSeini 


corpuscle 
— deaf 

1 ) 

cl, § 24-2, i/lide § 34-1, m/uU! 
§50-ll 

daily, deili 1 21., 25 ^ ^ 

dais, (|eiis, dels 
Balbiac, doilbiEek § 33‘5 
Dalmeny, daelmeni, -miini 
Dalziel(l), deial, da^ljol, diijsi 
§30-172 

damn,- deem § 50’3 
damnable, dsemii9b(9)l § 50-3 
Damocles, daemokliiz, -ino- 
• § 38-33 

damps, d semps 7 31 
danced, dainst 12 29* 
dandelion, dseudilaian 
danger, dem(d)59(r § 25-33 
Danish, deinij § 41-3 
dare, d£a(r § 39-32 
Darius, doraias 
dark, doik 12 240 

, daik»16A 2, 17 11 

darkness, daiknis 1 47* 
darned, damd 12 59 
date, deit 13 9 
daughter, doita 12 78 
daughters, daifca'z 12 17 
daunt, doiut § 43-23 
Dauphin, doihn 

day, de.i 12 37*, 85, 224, 225, 
231,14 22 

dei 7 3G, 8 I 1, 11 1, 10 1. 

12 21,09,19 1 
day-labour, deileiba, 16 a 7 
day’s, deiz, 12 232 
days, deiz 7 3, 12 2 GO, 16a 2 
41-14 

dead, ded 13 10 , 

deaf, def 5 54, 57 
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deal, (liil 12 145 
, (li:l 12 47 

dear, (li:a 10 18^ 12 43, 53, 
323, 330, §§ 38 33, 42-3, -32 
dears, diio’/. 12 180 
death, Med 164 & 
debauch, dibaitj, de- 
debonair, debonso(r, debonso(r), 
-ba- § 51-41 
Deborah, debars 
debris, debri' § 30-21 
debt, det §§ 17-13, 22-21 
decade, dekod § 41-24 
decadence, dekad(9)ns § 41-14 , 
decease, disiis, de- § 30-15 
deceit, disiit, de- § 22-12 
decide, disaid 12 208* 

(decision) disi 3 (o)n 6 18* 
decisive, divsaisiv 6 18''' 
declamatory, dik]8em9t(f))ri, de- 
§ 61-41 

declarations, deklorei'inz 2 2, 
§41-14 

declension, diklen^o * 12 6(5* 
decompose, di!k9m[)0uz § 4 1 -14 
decorous, dekoros, dikoiros 
§51-4,-41 

decorum, dikoiram, de- 
decrease (vb.), dikrbs 12 201* 
(decrease, sb.), diikiks 12 201* 
dedicate, dedike it § 11-14 
dedicatory, dedikeit(o)ri § 51-41 
deeds, diidz 15 19 
deemed, dimid 7 36 
deep, di,']) 7 25 

defacements, difelsmouts, 1 IS* 
defeat, difiit 2 27* 
defeated, difiitid 2 44* 
deference, (lefsi-aus § 1 1-1 1 
definite, defifiit § 10-3(1, 11-14 
deformed, difamid 1 1 3* 
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degenerate, did^en.ireit 2 75* ’ 
degree, digrii 13 43* 
degrees, digriiz 1 37* 
dei gratia, (limi 
dejection, did 5 ek(;ii 3 ,13 
delegate (vb,), (Ie]'ig(.‘ii § ll-l 1 

(adj.), delimit -ct § 1 1 - M 

Delhi, deii 

^(deliberate, adj.) diliborit, cl 
12 351* 

deliberating, diliboreit in 12 351* 
delight, dilait 12^131*, 130, 
§34-4 

Delilah, cHIailo, de- 
demagogue, denmgog § 44-43 
demagogy, demagogi, -d 5 i 
demands, dimccndz 2 41* 
Demerara, demorsiro § 37-51 
demesne, dimeiti, de- § 30-21 
Demeter, dimiita(r § 32-71 
demise, dim aiz, de- 
demonstrate, demanstreib 
§§41-14,51-4,-41 
demonstrative, dimanstrativ, dc- 
§ 51-41 

demonstrati on, d e in o u wt rei \' (o ) 1 1 
Demosthenes, dimas^oniiz, do- 
§ 38-33 

demy (paper), diraai, de- § 51 -41 
Denbigh, denbi § 34-4 
denied, din aid 16 a 7 
dmial continuants, § 27 
dental stops, § 24 
depot, depnu ( not diipou'^f § 21 • 1 3 
deprecate, dejn-iked § ll-ll 
deprivation, flopi-iveij;(.))n§ ll'J 1 
Deptford, deifad § 50-14 ' 
depths, dep(ls 1 16* 
deputation, depjutei)(9)u §11-11 
Derby, dailn 38-201 
derelict, deriKkt §§('11-1 1 ), 5 1 • 11 


deal 

—dimple 


dereliction, derilik$(9)Ti § '14 

derivation, derivei 5 (e)n § i l-]4 
derogate, derogeit -ra- § 41'14 
derogatory, (|jr 3 g 0 t(a)ri § 51*41 
desert {abandon), dizoit 2 66 * 

( desert = wilckirness), dez 9 t 
9 17* 

deserts, dizeita 9 17* 
deservedly, dizeividli, de- § 24*13 
(desiderate) disidareit, diz- 3 53=^ 
design, dizain, 2 7*, 36 
designate, 4ezigneit §§ 41*14, 
§0*4 

designs, dizainz 2 28 (27*) 
designedly, uizainidli, de- § 24*13 
desire, dizaior 3 53*, § 40 3 
desired, dizaio'd 3 21* 6 39 
desirous, dizaf ros 6 3* 
desist, dizist, de-, -si- § 30*151 
desolate, de 3 (det 13 36* § 41*14 
despicable, despikol)(o)l§§ 41*14, 
51*41 

(dessert) dizoit 9 17* § 30*16 
destine, destin § 40 *24 
destroys, distroiz 5 6* 
desuetude, deswitjuid, di:- 
§§ 26*211, 51*41 
desultory, desoltori 2 26, §§41 *14, 
51 *41 

detected, ditektid 2 44* 
(deterioration) diti'’ri0rei5(9)n 
7 14* 

determined, ditaimind 3 38, 
S 40;24 

Deuteronomy, djuiteroinuni 
device, divais, de- § 30-13 
devise, divaiz, de- § 30*13 
ilcvomlmd in, § 22*31 ; n, § 24*31, 
rj, § 25*31: v, § 27‘23; 3 , 
§29*31 : z,^30’3; 5, §31*13; 
I ^ 33*2 


I devoted, divoutid 7 7* 
dew, dju! §34*1 
d?:-, § 40*4 

diaeresis, daif rasis, -ri- 
dialogue, daialog § 44*43 
diapason, dai9peiz(9)n, ,- 3 ( 9)11 
§ 30*151 * ^ 

diapM’agm, § 4*2 
diaphragm, daiafriem §§ 39*41, 
50*4 

diaphragmatic, daiafrajgmaetik 
§60*4 

dice, dais § 40*21 

did, did 2 34, 3 27, 12 76, 14 
» 28, §47*12 

— did 3 27, 12 120, 273 
didn’t didn(t) 12 239* 

, didon 10 9* 

, didn(d) 12 70*, 126 

- — , dkln 10 41 
did he, di: 10 40* 
did you, dju 10 13*, 19 

, dju! llB 14* 

didactic, didsektik, dai- § 40-51 

die, dai 12 195, 200, 209 
dies, daiz 4 25 
difference, difersns 18 1 2* 
difficult, diliklt 2 12, § 60*12 
difficultly, difikoltli 5 17* 
difficulty, difiklti 5 51 

diffuse (adj.), difjuis §§ 30*13, *15 

(vb.), difjUiz § 30*13 

digest (sb.), daidsest § 51*2 

(vb.), didfjCst § 51*2 

dignities, dignitiz 1 40 
dilapidated, dilsepidcitid § 40*4 
dilatory, dil9t(9)ri §§ 40*4, 51*41 
dilemma, dilemo § 40-4 
dilettante, dditsemi § 38*33 
dimension, dime* § 40*4 
dimple, dimpl 5 33 
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dine, dain 8 12, II 2 
dingey, diQgi ^ 25’33 
dinner, dine 8 I 7, II 7, 12 129, 
165 

diocesan, dai3sis(9)n, -h{9)ii 
§§ 30-10:i, 51-41 
diocese, Tlaiosis, *-iis § 30-15 
diphtheria, difdifrie (w^»dip-) 
§§ 22-12,27-11 

diphthong, difdor) {not dip-) 
§§ 22-12, 27-11 
(direct) direkt 6 24* 
directions, direk^nz 6 24* 
(directly) d®rek(t)li 6 24* 
dis-, 30-151 

disable, diseib(9)l, diz- § 30-151 
( disadvantage) disodvamtids 
3 9* 

disappointed, dis 0 paintid 12 70 
disarm, disaim, dizarm §30-151 
disaster, dizaist9(i- 30-151 
discarded, diskaidid 5 17 
discern, dize’n, dis- § 30-161 
disciple, disaip(8)l § ;^0'2 
discipline, disiplin 2 11, § 40-24 
discords, diskoidz 20 17 
discourse (sb.), diskois 5 11* 
(discourse, vb.) diskois 5 11* 
discover, dialcAvor S 40, 6 37 
discovered, diskAvo'd 12 207 
discovering, diskAvorip 6 34 
diseulpation, diskAlpeiJn 2 39 
(discursive), diskeisiv 5 11* 
disease, diziiz 3 14* §§ 30-14, 
•15, -151 

disgrace, disgreis, diz- § 30-151 
disguise, disgaiz 8 41, §§ 25'22, 
30-151 

disgusted, disgAstid 9 11 
dish, dij 12 131 
dishes, dijiz f2 116 

i6S 


‘I 

I 


I dishevel, di$ev(',))l 
dishonest, "honour, dus- oiiisi, 
-ou 0 (r, diz- § 30-151 
dismal, dizmol 20 1 4 
disobey, disobei /io- 1 I- 
disorder, -organize, dis- o:do(r, 
*' aigonaiz, -diz- § .‘K) '151 
dispatch, dispsetj 
dispelled, dispeld. 12 24-] 
udispersed, dispoist 2 10 
display, displei 5 18, 12 173 
dispositions, dispoziptiz 2 15* 
disputant, dispjut(8)nt. § 51 - 4 I 
dispute, disfjuit 
dissolute, disal(j)u;fc §§ 30*14, 
(45-521) 

dissolution, di.s8l(j)ui5|(8)n 
(§46-521) 

dissolve, dizolv § 30-14, -16 
distance, distils 5 61 
distant, distnt 6 38 
distich, difitik § 25-12 
distinct, distiplvt 7 33, § 50-15 

' distipkt 5 47* 

distinction, disti[)(k)j[('.t)ti § 50-15 
distinguish, distipgwiS §25-33 
distraught, distroit § 43-25 
divan, di vsen § 6 J. -41 
divers (several'), daivo'z 
diverse, diveis, dai- § 51-41 
Dives, daiviiz § 38-33 
divinest, divainist 4 9*, § 40-24 
(divinity) diviniti 4 9*^ 
divisible, divizib(8)l 
do, dxii 6 8, 10 41, fi 229, 
15 17, §47-12 

.du!'2 53* 10 12, 19. -jlA 

7, 12 163. -201, 256 

you, d,y-» 10 1 2* 

docile, dousnil, (!.> § (0-23 
dock, dok 20 22 ^ 


dine 
— duke 


dpctrinal, <loklj-ain(n)l, dok- 
trin(a)l § 51*4i 
doctrine, doktriu, -lO-j ! 
does, (]a/. 8 1^10, 9 lS=i=, 17 12* 
§§ ;!0-I2, 2<S'| 1, l7-i2 
. — , (Iaz 8 ri J I 
doesn’t, (Iazii, Hi’. 7* 
dog, (log 14 fr''j 1 (), 2.2 (12 I .SO*) 
doge, (loud^ 

dogged (iulj.), (logid, -od § 24-1:) 
doing, duiii) 4 18 
— — , duiiij .^4.5 
doit^doit 14 35 
dolee, dolt)e § 29 -2 
doioroiis, doloros § 51 '4,1 
domicile, dorai.sail §■ 40 '23 
done, dAii 4 2;i2 139, 166, 177, 
24-6, § 43'14 

Donegal, donigod, donigod § 33 -6 
Donoghue, dAiioliiil, ilon- § 34-4 
don*t, dount Ha 1 , § 60 
(don’t you), doutit^o 10 12* 
door, do! 12 149, § 4 . 3 •26 

, doi 6 11, 12 7. 148, 13 24, 

35 

, do- 12 72 

Doris, dou’is 19 5*, 11 
dorsum, § 23 
dose, doiis. § 3G'15 
doth,dAd 15 9* 13, 18 16a 7, 
9 

double soumls, ^21 j 

double, (Ub(o)U 38-11 
doubt, daut 12 235, §§ 17-13, '! 
22 - 21 ’* 

, daut 4 9 

doubts, dauts 12 169 
doucbe, dull 
dough, dull § .‘) l -4- 
doughty, Doughty, dauti § .3 (-4 
dour, (hro(r 


dove, dAv §§ 38-11, 45-4 
Dove, dAvl8 2 
down, dami 12 58 

, daun 5 44, 12 51* 

dozen, dAzn 12 44 
*■-,§32-31 

drachm, drasm §*i< 39-4:l,*50-4 
draehiflia, drsekino i? 60 -4 
drama, draima § 37-5 
^dramatic, dromaetik § 37 '6 
dramatis personm, draemotis 
po'souni! 

dramatist, draematist § 37*5 
drank, drsepk 12 -236, 23S 
d?aught, dra.'ft §§ 34*4, 37-5 
dread, di ed 15 9 
dreaded, dredid 12 188 
Dreibund, draibunt § 40-61 
dressed, drest 12 13 

■ , drest 12 270, 20 IS 

drew, dru! 10 24, 12 171 
drink, driijk 12 232 
drinks, dripks 12 226 
drive, draivaS 10 
Drogheda, droida, drolieda, 
draxada § 34-4 
droU(ery), droul(ari) § 44 ’7 
droppeth, dropi^ 15 2* 
drought, draiit § 34-4 
drown, drauii 20 6 
drowsy, drauzi 7 11 
drum, drAm 20 10 
dubiety, dju-baiati §§ 40-51, 
51-41 

dubious, djiiibias §§ 34-1, 40-51 
(dueal) djiiikl 6 20* 
ducats, dAkats 14 17 
duchess, dAt^is 13 37* 

(duehy) dAtJi 6 20* 
ductile, dAktail § 40-23 
duke, dju'.k 6 20* 
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dumb, dAm 5 29* 

Durham, rUram llA 6* 
during, djii'ni) §8*34-1, 45‘3 
dust, flAst 1 37, 12 214 
'dusted, dAstid 12 110 
(dustpaj;^) dAstp^ieii 12 18* 
dusty, (lAsti 7 9 ^ 

duteous, djuitias, -tjos 
duty, cljuiti 1 20*, 26, 2 41, 46, 
60, 74 

DvoMk, dvai 5 ak 
dwell, dwel 5 48 
dwelling, dweliT) 12 8 
dwelt, dwelt 18 1 
dynamite, dainamait § 40-26 '' 
dynastic, dinsestik, dai- § 40-51, 
dynasty, dinasti § 40'51 
dysentery, disant(a)ri, § 51 '41 


E 

6, [e], [e], § 41 

e-, §41*13 
each, iitj 12 148 

, iitS 2 13* 14, 7 1, 10 24 

eager, i:ga{r § 32*71 
ear, i'a7 16* 

, i!9 13 25 

— , fr, 20 12 
earring, i’aring § 42*3 
ears, 5 52*, 54 
earth, a! <9 1 3, 47 
earthly, oi^li 1 31, 15 13 
earthmade,,a:6’!nt'id 1 2 
earthquake, a:(9kw<'ik 


I ease, iiz § 30-15 , 

■emfi, § 30-15 
I easily, iizili 2 6, 5 16 
easy, i!zi 10 18 ^ 
eat, irt 8 1 16, IT 16 
^atinghouse, iitiijhaus 12 117 
eau de Cologne, oudikalouii, -da- 
Ecelesiastes, ikliizisestiiz. t.'.-- 
§ 38-33 

echelon, e^alon 
echo, ekou 7 17 
eclat, eklai, eklai §-51-41 
economic, iikanomik § 41 -L;3 
economy, rkananii § 41-13 
eczema, eksima, -z- § 30*151 
-ed (adj.), § 24*13 
edelweiss, eid(o)lvais (Gei'man : 

eidalvciis) § 40*61 
edge, edg § 29*4 

Edinburgh, ediiibAra, -bra § 34*4 
-edhj, § 24*13 
educate, edjukeit § 34*1 
e’en (even), iin § 42*24 
(e’er) s'o 16 a 2* 

-eese, § 30*15 
effect, ifelct 2 46*, 4 23 
effervesce, efo’ves § 30*2 
effete, efijt, i- 
(eflicacious) efikeiSos 2 20* 
efficacy, efikosi 2 20* 
efforts, efo'ts 2 16 
effrontery, ifrAntori, e- 
eglantine, eglmtaiii §40*24 
eidolon, aidoulon § 40*61 
dgh, § 34*4 ^ 

eighth, eit^ § 24 *] 3 
Eisteddfod, eistebvoud, istebvod 
either, aibb 16 a 10* 
eject, i'd 5 ekt § 41*13 
eked, iikt 12 128 
-el, §§ 33*61, 3t?*5 


e?»bow, elbou 12 172 
Eleho, elkou 

elevating, eliveitiij 4 23* 

Elgin, elgin ^ 
elite, eliit §§ ‘10-2G, 51-41 
elixir, iliksa(r.'G- § 51 ‘41 
Elizabeth, ilizobof) 3 7*, 36 
Elizabethan, cli/.ibi!6/(9)n 
eloeution, oiokjiiijan 5 41* 
elokjui^An 5 47* 
elongate, iiloogeit .§§ 25-33, 

41-13 ^ 

elofaenee, elokwans 5 27* 
else, els 12 2, § SO-fb 
— els 1 37, 2 30, 9 7 
Eltham, eltoin § 31-31 
elves, elvz 1,7 3 
Elysian, ilizjeii, e- 
Elysium, ilizjom, e- 
Elzevir, elziv9(r, -vi9(r 
emaciated, imeijieitid, e- 
emaciation, iineisiei5(9)ii, c-, -p- 
(§ 21 )- 22 ) 

emanate, ernaneit § 41-13 
embattled, inibsetlii 13 32 
embrasure, inibrei39(r, ein- 
emend, imeud § 4M3 
emigrate, eraigreit § 41-13 
emissary, eniisQti § 41-13 
(emphasis) ernfosis 5 44* 
(emphasise) einfosaiz 5 44* 
emphatical, einfaetikl 5 44* 
employee, einploiii § 51 -I-] 
{empty\eni(l))d 3 31* 
emulate, emjnlc.it. § 41 -13 
enabled, iueibld 2 8* (7 37*) 
encrusted, niki-Asiid 1 17* 
end, end 3 16 
endeavour, in<leA-9 7 37 
— , iu(le^’9t• 1 29* 
endeavouring, iiu levari p 1 26* 


dumb 

—epaulet 

endeavours, indeva'z 1 28, 

2 27* 51, 5 1* 
enduring, ind|uh-ii), en- § 45-3 
enemies, enimiz 3 35* 
enemy, enimi 14 30 
(energetic) eno’^setik 5^45* 
energj^ eno'dsi 5 45* ^ 
enervm, ena'veifc § 41-13 
enflamed, infleimd 2 25 
'’engine, endsin § 40-24 
England, ioglend §§ 25*33, 41-11, 
47-21 

English, ipglij § 41-11 
engross, ingrous 5 5* 
dhhance, inhoms, en-, -haens 
§ 37-5 

enigma, inigmo, en- § 41-13 
enigmatic, enigniastik ■* 

enough, inAf^llB 2, 12 139, 
§§ 27-1, 34-4 

, iiiAf 2 32* 34, 12 133 

enquire, see inquire 
enrol, inroul, en- § 33-6 
ensued, insjuid 12* 102* 
ensure, 56(9 insure 
entered, ento’d 12 151, § 32*71 
enthral, in^roil, eu- § 33*6 
enthroned, iu^^rounid 15 11* 
enthusiasm, indjuiziseztn 2 25* 
enthusiastic, in^ju.’ziaestik, en- 
entreated, iiitriitid 111* 
enumerate, injuimsreit 5 19* 
enunciate, inAnJieit, e- § 29-22 
enunciation, inAnsieiJn, e- 
§29-22 

envelop, invelop, en-, -ap § 51 -2 
envelope, onvoloup, en-, -vib 
environ (vb.), itivairon, en- 
environs, en-, environz, 
invaironz § 51 -4,1 
epaulet, epo'let 
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ephemeral, ifemorol, e- 
(’pkjlotih. § 13 
epilogue, 1 ! ■ !3 

epistle, ipiK(ol), (3- 5(.)-|2 

-epitome, i]»it0mi, o- §§ 38-33, 
51-4-1 

epoch, Tipok {qiot epok) 38-4, 
4-2-34 _ _ 

/'Y?/-, ‘words hr.f/mvlii(j nith, see 

equal, i.'kwol 3 51* 33 ■ * 

.(equality) i(!)kwoliti 3 51* 
equally, iikwoli 5 5i5* 
equerry, ekwari. §§ 41-17, 51-41 
equivalent, ikwivalont 2 3* 

<>r, §§ 7-22, 38; -ei\ §§ 32-7'!, 
3S-5, 42-31, 43-22, 45-31 
erase, iteiz. o~ {noi -eis) § 3')- 15 
^erasure) irei 5 o(i- 7 31* 
ere, s'a 16 a 2 * 
eremite, erimait, -re- § 41-13 
ermine, eimiu § 40-24 
erudite, eriidait § 41-13 
escheat, istlji!!}, e- § 21)- 101 
eschew, istju:, e- § 2 ii l 01 
(escort, si).) eska:! 12 !i3* 
escorted, iskoitid 12 9:;* 

■ese, § 30-15 

esoteric, Gso(u)terik § 51-11 
especially, ispejeli 12 278* 
espionage, espioniil 5 , -< 1 : 5 , 
csjiai.>uid 5 §§ 11-25, 01 -41 
essence, esns 5 (I 
essentially, eseiijeli 2 73* 

Essex, esiks 3 13* 
estate, 'steit 6 5*, § 5] -4 1 
esteem, i.siiim 6 4* 

Esther, esto(r § 31 -31 
(estimate, sh.)' esliwit, v.t 9 17* 
estimated, estiimutid 9 17* 
estrade, estraid § 37-5 
etiquette, etiket, etikefc 51 -41 
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Eurasian, ] 11 ( 0 )r:,i((o)u § 29- I J 
Euripides, jirtipidiiz § 3.S'33 
Europe, ju'’roii 
European, ju 'roi j'ou 
Eurydice, jmidisi § 38-33 
evanesce, iivnucr;, (i- Si-S 3w 
Vi, .1:5 ' 

evasive, iveisiv, e- 
even, iivn 7 12 

— — , L’von 1 10, 2 3()* 9 22, 
12 122 

evening, iivnir) 10 P7 

event, ivent 3 8 

ever, ev9 /2 82*, § 32-421 

, ev0 3 -1 2. 12 35, 1 2(1 

everlasting, e voles :stii} (§ 37-22) 
every, cvi-i 2 3(1, GO, 72, 5 23. 
45, 12 183 

everybody, evi-ibodi 91 1, 12 1 1 2, 
1(10 

everyone, evriwAu 5 1, 12 132 
everything, evri(‘i|} IGc 8 
everywhere,ev!-i\vr.'i- 125 p ( 1 . 1 " ) 
Evesham, iivjoiu § ;{1-31 
evident, eviMoul 2 5* 
evidently, evid.mtii 2 10 
evi!, iivil 2 7*, 35, 43 
evils, iivilz 2 (12 

evolution, i:vid('j)uij(;7)]i § 1 1-13 
evolve, ivolv § 41 -13 
ewe, ju; § 45-(l 
exact, igzaekt 14 32*, 16a 7 
exactly, i;];zgek(l)li 5(.>‘l2 
exaggerate, igzeeilsarcitj^r;- ^20-4 
(exaltation) et;-z.)']teiS(.i)ri 12 29 
exalted, iu;za;llid 12 29* 
examine, ij'-zEeiuit), e- 3(1- is 
example, o-^l 

exceed, ik-u:d, 0 §§ 25-12, ;i()-ls 
exceedingly, ikshdipli 7 33, - 
excellent, eksokniL 3iJ- Is 


excepts ikHej,)t 9 10='‘ 
ex'’ceptmg, iksejitii) 2 67*^ 
excess, 3 ■l-7=‘= 

excessive, ikse.'-i\' 5 1 § ;;()'21 

exchequer, il<st!]ek:)(r, eks-g 2f5-4’ 
excise, ilcsaix, <1- § OJ '4.1. 
excited, ilc.-ailid 12 122''= 
exclusive, ikskluisiv 12 57* 
excuse (sk.)' ikskjiiis, eks- 
§§ -15 

(vb.)) ikskjuiz, eks- 

§§;3()'12, -K) 

exeeraWe, eksikvab(a)l § 51-41 
exemplary, igzempbri, egz- 
§51-41 

exempt, igzempt 3 48 (47*) 
exercise, ekse’saiz § 30*18 
exert, igz 9 !t, e- § 30-18 
exhale, igzeil, eksheil § 47-22 
exhalation, ekslioleiS{o)n 
§ 47-32 

exhaust, igzaiat, e- § 47 •32 
exhibit, igzii»ifc, e- § 47-22 
exhibition, eksibijj( 0 )n § 47*22 
exhilarate, igziloreit, e- § 47-22 
exhort, igzoit,- e- § 47-22 
exhortation, egzo'tei';(o)ri, eks- 
§47-22 

exile, eksail, egzail §§ 30-18, 
40-23 

exonerate, igzanoivit, o- § 30-18 
exorbitant, i.'^/oiliit ant, o- § 30- 1 8 
exotic, igzo I ik. (' 55 30-18 
Exiiiouthj'ek.siihki § 47-31 
experienifed, ik,si»i'riouHt 2 14 
expert (hi).), eksj)c>l § 51-2 

(;ulj.), ikspeit, ok.s- § 5 1 -3 

expired, ikspaio'd 3 31* 
expiam, iksplein 3 33*, § l l' 

( explanatory ) ikhpl£Bii.)t;)n, 

3 33*, § 1 1-3 ^ 


ephemeral 
'-faceraakers 
expletive, iksplhtiv, eks-, ekspli 
tiv § 51*41 
explosives,^ 11^ 
exposed, ikspouzd 3 35* 
exposure, ikspou^o 7 31* 
express, ikspres 9 7*, § 30-18 
expression, ikspre^ All 5 (\7* : 
expressions, iksprej I iz 6 34 
(exquisite) ekskwizit 3 4 - 1 * 

§§ 40 26, 51-41 
extant, ikstseBt, eks- § 51 -1 1 
extempore, iksteinpori, elcs 
§38-33 

extirpate, eksto’peit 
65^01, ikstol, ek-, -oul § 30*18 
extraordinary, ikstro ! ili 1 1 ori 
6 37* 

extract (sb.), ekstrtekt § 5 1 -2 

(vb.), ik.str0ekt, ells- § 51 -j’ 

exude, igzjuid, egz-, ellsjuid 
§ 30-18 

exult, igzAlt, e- § 30-18 
eye, ai 12 246, 278, 13 30, 18 0 
eyebrows, aibrauz 12 135 
eyes, aiz 12 -215, 17 i, 4, 20 31 
eyot, aidt, eifc 
eyrie, see aerie 


F 

/, § 37-1- Mo/)mU 27-01 ; suh 
1 stUnkd for ik, ^ 

faqade, f.jsaid, iVi- § 37-5 
I face, feis 1 7, 9, 6 25, 35, 7 0, 
r-i 7,13 38,14 31,20 16 
1 facemakers, felsinoik’b'z 5 33 
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faces, feisiz 5 32, § 30'11 
facile, fsesail § 40-23 
facsimile, fasksinyli §§ 38*33, 
40-23, 51-41 
faction, faek^on 2 3 

, faekSn 2 76 

facts,* feskts {noi fseks) § 60*12 

(fad) fiXid 2 29* 

faded, feidid 12 276 

failed, feild 3 29 , 

faint, feint 3 20 

fair, fs-8 9 4, 19 1, 7* 

, f8ia l4 21 

, fsir 18 7* 

fakir, f9ki’8(r, feiki8(r § 51-41^ 
falchion, fal(t)5(9)n, foi- § 33*6 
falcon, fo(i)lk8n g 33-6 
|all, foil 2 30 § 33-5 
fallen, fodon 10 21, 28 

, failoii 3 8 

falls, foilz 2 40 
false, fols, foils § 33'5 
fame, feim § 41-3 
families, fseiniliz 2 76 
family, fsemili 6 7,*& 8, 12 130, 
162, 169, 173, 181, 240, 270 
famine, fsemia § 40-24 
fanatic, fanaetik § 51*41 
fancy, fasnsi 5 66* § 27-101 
far, fo! 12 271 

, fai(r 7 37* 

farewell, feowel, § 33*6 
farinaceous, fici-ineijos § 29-1 
farther, far6'o(r §§ 31-12, 37-4 
farthing, £ 01 % §§ 25*341, 31-12 
fasces, faesi.'z § 38-33 
fascine, fosiin §§ 40*24, 51-41 
fashionable, fae^onobl 12 23 
fasten, fa!s( 0 )n § 60*12 
(fatal) feit(o)l 3 13* 

(fatality) feroaeliti 3 13* 
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fate, feit 3 13* [§ 37-21. -4 

father, faiOo 12 35*, 53, 5T, 
father’s, faiiSo’z 12 185 
fathom, fsebom 2 8, § 31. -12 
fatigue, fotiig § 25-22 
fault, folt §§ 17-13, 33'5, 43-M 
Faust, faust 
Faustus, ibistos 
favour, feiva 12 252 
favourably, feivara];)li 9 12 
favourite, feiv(a)rit § 40-26 
fealty, fi'alti 
fear, ii^r 15 9* ^ 

feast, fiist ^.2 218* *219, 2i?l 
feathered, fe'5'o’d 12 103 
Fe(a)therstonhaugh, feSastanho: 
faist- 

features, fiitja’z 6 26* 

(February) febi-uari 7 14*, § 32 -G 

fecund, fijlcAnd, fe-, -and § 41-1 .s 

feebly, fiibli 12 1 24 

feeling, fiilii) 4 13 

feet, flit 12 57 

feign, foin § 50-4 

feline, fiilain § 40-24 

fell, fftl 10 29' 

, fel 1 14, 3 29 

fellow, felo 12 229* § 38-22 

, felo 12 96* 

, felou 6 17* 

felt, felt 12 100 
feminine, fetninin § 40-24 
feoff, fef §41-18 
ferment (si).), fo;nieiiir§ 51-2 

(vb.), fa’fiieiic § 5'l-2 

fern, fain § 38-2 
fertile, foitaii § 10-23 
(festive) festiv 12 218=1= 
fetch, feLS 12 1 00 
fetid, i<cf> foetid 
fetish, fiiLiJ, fe-'§ 41-18 


faces 

—for 


feud, 

f^W, fjU! 3 34, 6 2L, 18 1, D, 
§ 45*6 

fewer, fjui9(r § 45‘61 

iiddlestieks, fifllstiks 11 b 14 

fife, fail 20 5 ^ 

fifteen, fift;iiiri2 9*, 10 

fighting, faitk) 1^1 -I- 

figure, %9(r § ‘jn'Oil 

filch, fil(t})i § :19-21 

Fiides, faild/. 

filled, file! 3 42, 13 20 

filling, liliT)’'/ 10 

finance, finaens ^ 

financial, fin8en5(o)l, fa,i- § l-O-H I 

financier (sb.)! tin8euaio(r, fai- 

(vb.), fin83risi0(r § 51*2 

find, faind 9 12 

, faind 1 39, 11 a 6, 12 22, 

199 

finding, faindit) 6 L4 

fine, fain 10 IB 

j iain 10 2, 5, 7, 28 

finer, faiii.4 4 IJ* 
finesse, lines § 30*2 
fingers, fiijgo'?: 1 13, § 25*33 
finish, tiniS 12 47 
finite, fainaifc §§ 40*2(), *51 
fire, faio 12 178 

, faia 12 31* 51, 94, 166, 

169, 250, 17 5 
firm, feim 12 153 
first, feist 1 1, 6 21, 43, 6 4.1, 
7 27, -12 237 
fish, fiS’lO 16, 23, 36, 37 

, fij 10 11, 12, 20 

fishing, liSiT) 10 17 

fissure, fifo'(r § 29*1 

fit. fit 8 i 3, 6, II 4, 7, 12 210 

five, faiv 12 241, 247 

fix, i!iks 3 26 ^ 


fixedly, fiksidli § 24*13 
flaccid, flseksid § 25*12 
flamboyant, fl|emh3i9nt 
flange, fliBn(d )5 § 39 '41 
flat, Hast 12 163 
flatter, flseta 2 25* 
flaunt, floint § 43*23 .> ’ 

flavou8,(^ieivo 12 127 
fled, fled 13 9 
. fleurdelis, fiaidslii § 42*24 
i flew, tlui § 45*52 
1 flood, fiAd§ 38*11 
j floor, fla: 12 91, § 43*26 
I flour, flaue 12 160*, § 38*2 
i l^owers, fiaua'z 16o 7 
Floyd, floid § 33*2 
' flue, flu! § 45*52 
Fluellen, fluelon § 33*2 
! flummery, flAmori § 33*2 ’ 

fluor, Hu! 3 '(r 
! flushed, liA^t 12 151 , 

flute, fluit S 45*52 
1 fly, iiai 2 63 
I foetid, fetid, fi:- § 41*18 
folk, fouk §\33*5 
Folkestone, foukstoii § 33*5 
follow, fbluu 15 21 
fond, fond 10 20 
fondly, fondli 4 3, 16 a 8 
food, fuid 1 34 
foot, fut 14 13 
football, futbod 5 10 
for, fo 3 13, 4 20, 5 47, 6 40, 
7 9,81 16,9 4, 10 17, llA 3, 
1115 2, 9, 12 15, 27, 114, *232, 
233* 246, § 47*15 

, for 6 19* 12 67*, 112, 258 

— , f9(r 10 19* 

, fo 1 10, 21, 24* 35. 42* 

5 6* 8 II 16, llB 13* 14 8, 
23, 15 17, 16c S' 
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for, Iv 4 18-'!', llB 4* 12 45* 
13 9,41.14 5 

, fm* 1 8, l-J,#5, 33* 16!' s 

{forbear, «!).), l'o:b£o(v 6 

r (vb.), fo'bs’o 6 2*5 33 

12 206 

force, f{fs 3 45, '5 4<S, 15 7 
forced, foi.st 5 39- mr 
forecast (sb.), foikcust § 51*2 

(vb.), fo'kd.'sfc § 51-2 

forecastle, fouks(o)l § 47-21 
forebead, fork!, -eel § 47-22, -23 
foreign, forin §§ 38-31, 50-4 
Foreujh WmxU, Frojiunciaiion, 
Sounds, Apf). II 
forfeit, foifit 38-31 
forfeiture, g 45-51 

fprget, fo'get 14 34 
forgetting, fogetii) 12 112 
forgotten, fo'g’oton 4 23-* 
fork, fo:k 12"l8 
forlorn, tb'loni 16 (j 12, § 51-41 
form, foi’ii 1 1 6, 2 69, 3 45, 9 3 
formally, fo:»ioli 2 l^s* 
formed, faimd 2 39 
formerly, tbim i'li 6 7* 
forth, ' 0 !.^ 1 16,12 121, §43-2: 
forthwith, fokAvi5’ § 31-12 
fortress, I’aiLi-is 2 (!3-* 
fortunate, faitjunf)t 3 8* 
fortune, fo'.tjn 8 I 1 5 

fokSon 9 19* 

, fort'jun 3 10*, 8 IT 15* 

fortunes, fonjunsi 3 6* 
forty-fifth, fa!l,il'if6l 3 33* 
fought, t\)!b §§ 34-4, 43-2 ' 

Foulis, faulz § 38-32 
found, faiimi 7 33 
founder, faund.ifr 12 218*, 219 
fountain, fauntiu ^ 41-22 
four, f;>!{r § f3”221 
176. ■■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ 


fourth, fb:^^ § 43 -22 1 
four-roomed, foiriitiid 12 12* 
Fowey, foi 

fox, tbles 10 8, 10,^ 12, 25 
fragile, fraebrjiiil 
frail, freil 3 16 
fi'ame, freim 12 62 
franchises, fraentjaiziz; 4 4* 
Frau, frau 
sFraiilein, froiL-rin 
free, frii 2 6'2, 76 
freedom, t'riidom 1 1.9, 3G 
frenzy, freiizi § 27-101 , 

frequent (ad;j.), friikwant § 51-2 

(vb.), frikweiit § 51 -2 

frequently, fridcwontli 2 57, 5 5, 
frimtive, § 10 [39 

friend, frend 6 31, 38, 14 -29, 
§41-18 

frikds, freuz 10 10* 

, freiidz 3 36*, 4 16, 14 2S, 

34 

friendship, frendjip 2 ! 7* 14 28 
I frigate, friyit, -ot § l-J -23 
frightened, fi-aitiid 9 19 
fringe, {'riud 5 12 58* 
l fro, frou 5 8 

from, frain 3 8*, 5 8, 7 25, 31, 
8 X 17, 12 68, 72, J76, 244, 
250, 267, 271, 13 24*, 19 3* 

, from 1 46,2 62*, 63,3 28*, 

47, -(9, (4 18*) 8 II 17,13-28, 
15 2, 16L 13, 18 6* 47-14 

, from 4 13* 12 189 

front cunliiinants, § 34 ^ 

front of tongue. § 23 
front stops, § 25 
front vowels, §§ .39-42 
front, fi-Aiit § 38' 1 1 
frontier, frAnlJo(r, fr3titio(r 
! §38-11 


froth, I -1 2, 4;M21 

Fronde, Frowcle, ini if 1 
frown, tVauii 8 :)() 
froze, frouz 1(\ 2 1 
(frugal) fruig( 0 )I 3 48* 
frugality, ini,i;’ 2 elili 3 48* 
frustrates, fi'A-streits 2 48"^, ' 

§ 51 -4 1 

fuchsia, fjuiju § 29 '101 
fugue, f juig § 25 '22 
-fulA 

fulfil, fulfil §*33-6 
full,4'ul 2 74, 10 22, |^2 241, 247 
fulsome, fAlsum, fu- ^ 
fur, faj(r § 38*2 
furfeelow, foibiloii 5 13 
furlough, foiloii § 34-4 
furore, fjm'oiri § 38'33 
further, iaift'a 3 32, § 34 -12 
fusilier, fju:ziliri(r § 42'33 
fuss, fAS 1115 1 1 
futile, fjuitail § 40*23 
future, fjuiLjo 12 195*, 198 
, £juit|'a(r 7 10* 


Cx 

g, g 25-2 ; ‘‘drojijang'’ of, 25-34 ; 
-jMildftilwil, § 25-0 [ : =[(l5|, 
^ 29-4^; mute, § 50-15, -4 

gaherdine, gsebo'dim 14; 7 
gaberlunzie, gfe])f)lAnzi, -iiji 
§ 30' 172 

Gaelic, geilik (Irelaml), gselik 
(Scotland) 

gainsay, geinsei'§ 51.41 

.. .■"'m " 


for 

-g-ently 

’gainst, geinst 15 22* 
gala, geilo 

(gallant), golaSut, 12 22* 
gallantly, gselantli 12 22* 
gallery, gselori 5 62 » 

Galway, goihvei § 33-5 
gambol, ggeml)(o)l 
gandert g8Bnd8(r § 22-341 
gaol, dseil §§ 29-41, 41-4 
garage, gserais, §§ 29-3, 

37-5,51-41 

garden, gaid(o)n § 25*01 
garish, geirij 
garrison, gserison 2 64 
ga.rrulous, gserulos, -rju- 
gaseous, gaesios, gei-, -z-, ‘jos 
§§ 30-151, 41-3 

gauche, gouj § 44-7 ^ 

gauge, geids § 41-4 
gaunt, g'oint § 43 -23 
gauntlet, gonitlit, -et § 43-23 
gave, geiv 7 24, 10 37 
Gawain, gaewein 
gay, gei 13 17 
gazed, geizd 13 29 
gazelle," gozel § 33-6 
Geddes, gedis 
geese, giis § 30-15 
Geikie, giiki 

gelatine, djeki ini §§ 40-24, 51 -41 
gem, dsem § 29-4 
general, dseuor^l 2 59, 9 6* 
generic, dsinerik, dso-, dse- 
§ 51-41 

(generosity) dsenorositi 12 3* 
generdus, d 5 en 8 r 8 s 12 3* 
genie, dsimi 
genii, dgiioiai 

genre, sQir (nasal vowel) § 29-3 
gentle, dsentl 15 2,^19 7 
gently, dgentli 3 31 
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gentry, dsentri 5 60 
genuine, d 5 enjuin § 40‘24 
Geoffrey, dgefri § '41 ’18 
Geogiiegan, geig(^)n § 34’4 
Geraldine, dseroldiui § 40’24 
(gesti/iulate) dsestikjuleit 5 23*, 

§ 51c’ll 

gesture, dsestjo 5 23*, 3^ 

■get, get llA 5* 

, get 4 9, 13 (5 32*) * 

gets, gits 12 81* 
getting, getiT) 12 19* 

, getit) 160 2 

gewgaw, gjuigoi 
geyser, geij!o(r, gai- § 40’51 ^ 

ghastly, goistli § 25-22 
ghost, goust 12 11, 192, 199, 
205, 17 10, § 25-22 
ghost’s, goust 12 214 
ghoul, gu:l § 25*22 
Giaour, d 3 auo(r 
gibber, d5ib3(r. g- § 29-4 
gibberish, L’iboiiJ 5^ 29-4 
gibbet, df,il)it § 29-4. 
gibbons, gibos § 29-4 
Gibraltar, il 5 il)roilt 8 (r 
Giffen, d 5 ifo)n (Sc. gi{(o)a) 
gifts, gifts 16A 10 
gig, gig § 29-4 

gigantic, d^aigsentik § 40-51 
gill (of fish), gil ; (of liquid), dsjil 
Gillingham (Dorset), t;iH!)oin '; 

(Kent), d.v (§§ 29-4, 47 ‘22) 
gillyflower, dj;ilifliiuo(i’ § 29-4 
gimlet, gindit 29*4 
gimp, gimp § 29-4 
gin, cl5m 12 9fi, § 29-4 
ginger, d ! 5 iMf d) 5 o.'r § 25-33 
giraffe, d 3 ii a!f'§§ 27*1, 37 o 
girl, god 12^24**39. 48 
gist, d.^ist 

17S * ' 


give, giv 9 1. 15 22, § •IO-27 . 

, gi llA S* 

, giv 11 A 10, 12 217, 221 

given, givn 16 g 4,; 
gives, givz 15 4 
giving, givip 6 3 ■ 
gizzard, gizo'cl § 30-201 
gL>[dl], § 25-21 
glacial, glaesiol, glei-, -sjel, -S(i)9l 
§§29-11,41-3 
glacier, glaesja(r § 29-11 
(glad) gL-ed 2 29* ^ 
gladiolus, glaedialos, glodaiolos, 
glEedioufIs § 51 -41 
Glamis, glaunz § 38-32 
glamour, gl 8 ein 9 (r 
Glasgow, glaisgou, -kou, glee- 
glass, gla is 12 173* 
glazier^ glei59(r, -zjo(i- § 29-3 
(/lide, § 22-34 

glimpses, glimpsiz 160 12* 
glisten, glis(8)u § 50-12 
Globe, gloub 11 a 8 * 
glories, gloiriz 3 10*, § 25*21 
glorious, gloirios 1 35*, 2 67 
(glory) gloiri 1 35* 
glottal stop, § 6*3 ; glottis, §§C*3, 
' 36 

Gloucester, glost9(r § 43*1 4 
glow, glou 17 4 
glowworm, gloiiwoim 17 1 
glue, glui § 45*52 
glycerine, glisoriiii 10*24, 
1 gnarled, undd § 50*2 ^ [51-41 
gnash, rufiS § 50-2 
gnat, iiiBt § 50 -2 
gnaw, noi § 50-2 
gneiss, nais § 50-2 
gnome, noum § 50-2 
gnostic, riostik § 50-2 
; gnu, njui § 50-2 


go, gon 10 T), 111 ! 9 
goii, 14 10 

goMeis, go)>Iii.s 12 170* 

God, go<i 3 12 ISO-, LS3, 

912, 15 12,"16a 7, 9, 16(! 9 
god“ereated, godkrieitid 1 15''= 
God’s, gods! 15 1:J 
going, gtJin'D 4 1, 10 S 

, gounj 20 30 

— goiiiii § 2r)-;M-2 
goitre, goitn)(r 
gold, goiil(142 SO, § l-'l-7 
golden, gouldn 12 17(5 
golf, golf, gof, go:f, §'^33 ’5 
Gomme, gom 

gondola, gondola {not gondoulo) 

§ 51 -li' 

g^ne, gou 13 19, § 4?) -14 
good, gud, 8 I 5 

, gud 2 29, 59,417,811' 5, 

111^2, 7, 12 1, SO, 222, 258 
goodbye, gndOai 10 25 
goodly, giidli 12 15 
good morning, gud mounr) 
goodness, gudids 11 a. 3''= 
goodwill, ginhvil 6 l5‘-‘' 
goose, guis 12 42, 125, 12(5 

,gu:H 12 27, 100, 102, 115, 

142; § 30-,l51 

gooseberry, gusil 10 ri §^17-23, 49*3 
gosling,, g'ozli]) § 30‘ini 
gospel, gosp(a)l ^ 13’12 
got, got 6 24, llA. 2, 4, 9, 12 
35/141 

gouge, j^iuds, guidf, § 10-(i2 
Gough, gof § 34--1 
gourd, girod, gold § i 3-2(1 
government, gAvomuoiit {not 
gAvomoiit) § 2 1-;»5 
gown, gaun 12 14 
§ '’>-'32 ’ 


g-entry 
— gross 

grace, greis 12 117* 

(gracious) gi eijlos 12 1 1 7* 
gradation, gri.MieiJ(0)ii § 4 1 *3 
grade, grokl § 4i'-3 
granary, grgenai-i , 

grandeur, grgendja(r 34-1 
(grandfather) grienf(ii5is^i; 2 17* 
grandi!bse, grsendiouf:. § 5\-41 
granite, grsenit .§ 40-2() 

»grant, graint 55 37-22 
graphite, graefait § 40-2(1 
grate, urei't 13 33 
grateful, greitfl 12 275* 
gravamen, gi-joveimon § 61*41 
^ave, greiv 18 11 
gravy, greivi 12 107 
grazier, giei30{i’, -zj9(v § 29*3 
grease, grijs , 

greasy, griizr, gi-iisi § 30’15! 
great, greit l'47, 3 34, 6 19, 
10 38, 12 130, 145*, 16l' 9 
greater, greito 4 16 

, greitar 6 34 

greatest, gri^ntist 8 I 13 

, greitist 2 23*, 8 11 14, 12 

156 

Greaves, greivz 
Greece, griis 19 3 
Greek, gi-iik 5 12 
Greenwich , grinid 3 29 *4, 42 - 1 5, 
47-22, App. I ' 
grew, gnu §§ 45*4, *52 
grey, grei 13 3 
grief, grhf 12 204* 

(grieve) griiv 12 204* 

(grievous) grirvas 12 204* 
grimace, grimeis 5 23 
grin, grin 5 33 
gristle, gris(a)l § 50*12 
groat, grout (-not groit) 
gross, grous § 44*7' 
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Grosvenor Square, grouvn9(r thoroufi;li1y uotc'd only fot= pap 
RkwEo(r § .■■50-in. sages 2 fuid 12 (11. I lOdi: 

ground, graiuxl IS 215, 20 26* similarly those of hn- imly he 
grouse, grans § 30-15 passages 3 ami 12. 

grow, grou 4; 19 • 

growing, grouii) 12 90 h, randies, 'imur. 

growtlv^TOu6l '§-95 
gu-, § 25‘22 

guarantee, grcrantii § 25-22 habitiiai, hahitjaal 35-32 
guard, gaifl 12 113, § 25-22 ('habitudes, Ijajljitjind;^ 2 15' 

guarded, gaidid 3 51 had, hod 3 S*. 1 6, 20, 6 1 2, 7 2S, 

-gm, §§ 25-33, 41-26, 44-43 13 34* 

guerdon, g 8 !d( 0 )n § 25-22 , (h)od 6 16*, 30, 8j 5. 

guerilla, gorilo § 25-22 18, 12 25? 67. 68, 77. 78, 1 32, 

guest, gest 13 16, §§ 25-22, 41-18 159, 190, 243, 250 

guidance, gaidns i 36, § 25-22 , od 10 21 

guild, gild § 25-22 , d 12 47-*, 263 

Guildford, gilfa-d § 50*11 , hied 2 48, 6 S*. 8 I 5, 7, IJ 

guilt, gilt § 25-22 6, IS, 10 5* 12 GJ, 133, 159, 

guillotine, gilatim, gilatiin 160, 201, 237, 216, 256, 265, 

§§ 25-22, 01-41 267, 278, 13 22*, 26*, 41*, 

guinea, gini § 38-31 44* 

guise, gaiz § 30-15 , haed 4 24, 6 6*, 27*, 8 JI 

guitar, gitai(r § 25-^ 6, 7, 15, 10 7, 12 1, 9 

gulf, g.\if § 27-101 , (h)£e(l 12 48, 220 

gunwale, gAn(a)l § 47-22 Hades, heidiiz § .‘58'33 

gush, gA^ 12 120 hadn’t, hoedut. 8 I 15 

gutta-percha, irAtopoitJa , hsediid 12 1 32* 

gi/nrdm, § 25-01 Haigh, heig„ Imi § 34-4 

Gya, gai ■ hair, he'a 10 23* ' 

gyve, d^aiv halberd, hselhe'd § ."l.-l-O 

halcyon, hselsion, § 3:;-r) 
half, half 7 20* 12 iOi, i53, 
172, 16 a 2, § 47-23 ' 

, (h)aif 12 37* 

half-hidden, half hidn 13 6 
(halfpenny) heip(e)ni 12 15*, 
H §§ 41-4, 47-2i, -23 

hall, hoil 13 16 

Knfe. — Tlie. ooenrrences of the Hallelujah, hiidiluijo § 29-4 
words he, Ms, Mm have been hallo, halou 12 'i 4.5 
rSo ■ ' 


h|it, -f) 

halve, liuiv § .‘S-'i-n 
J : -h<Wl, §^' ’1 i. 1 1 “I < 

Haiiitsli, heiiii;5| 

, hand, liairid 1 

, iiajtul l,‘l, 7 22, 12 187 , 

(handi'ull) lia3n«lfiil 12 1(58=“= 
(handkercMei) liSDDkir.^if 2 17* 
handle, iiretnll 12 i7r» 

, bajndal 12 1 22 

' handsome, hcensom 8 1 12,* 12 

270 ^ 

hffiiid.soin 8 11 13 

hanger, }is8]}9(r § 35 '33 
hanging, 12 58 

happen, lunpn 9 18 
happens, haepnx 5 2 
happier, iisepio 12 276 
happy, Inopi 10 15 

, h»pi 12 275, 19 1 

(b)0ei)i 12 231:, 235 

harangued, iiorsepd 2 36 §§ 35 -33, 
51. 'dl 

' harbinger, baibin(<l) 5 o(r § 25*33 
Harcourt, liaikot, -oit 
hard, baid 1 1, 12 153, 227 
hardly, baidli 1 11, 6 iS 
hark, bciik 20 25 
Harlech, bailck, dk 
harlequins, bo ilikvrinK 5 26 
harmless, liainilis 13 22* 

1 (harmomous) birnioiinjos, -ios 
1 27* , ‘ 

I harmony, liaiirunii 1 27* 
harp, bciTp 13 5, 26 
harper, boipo 13 23 
'j Harwich, luBridf, 2*,)'4. 17 '23 
i has, lioz 3 i2* §§ ;ki-l2, 17*] 2 
j , (b),>/7 15* 

I ’ z 111; 5, ’§'l ;)•;>! 


Grosvenor 

—he 

has, liioy; 2 1*, d'.)'!', 50*, 3 37 
7 1* 

, liaez 2 22* 

haste, heist 8 I II, H n 
hasten, beis(;)))f 50- 1 2 
Hastings, lieistiny § 41 -d , 

hat, bset 20 30 ’ , 

hath, !?Ee6 14 16* ‘ 

haughty, lioiti § ,34-4 
">haunch, lio:n(fcj$ 29*21, 43-23 
haunt, hoint§ 29*21 
hautboy, houboi § 44*7 

have, hov 3 44* 4 20, 24, 7 4, 
9 1, 13 4* 14 2* §47*12 
-^,(h)3v 6 27* 8 i 1,6, 17*. 
12 102, 141, 177, 263, 272 

, 0V llE 8* 

— V llA 4, 12 235 
, ha)v 3 23, 34, 4], 4 18, 

5 60, 7 9, 8 J 11, 8 II J, 6, 
12, 17, 10 4*2, llB 6, 12 207, 
14 4, n, 31* 

, (h)ivv 12 52, 222 

, haev S 31*, 35, 36, 14 33 

(you) fjii 11 A 1* 
haven’t, bsevn 11a 9 
having, luevij) 7 29 
Hawarden, ba!d(a)n, haKl(9)n 
Haweis, boiwis, hois 
hawk, balk 5 50 
he. Id 2 47*, 19*, 65, 4 15, 5 4, 

6 16, 30, 9 10, 10 28, 35, 
12 10, 60, 13 17, 27, 32, 
14 31, §47 '13 

, (b)i 5 2, 8 1 11,12 5, 74, 

88’ ’SO, 125 

, i 9 21* 10 7, 8* 9, 19*, 

*28, *29, 35, 37, li,12 81, 82, 
83, 84 

, hi' 2 37 

, hi! 2 31*, 8 11 12 
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he, hi: 1 iJ(i, 35. 40, 6 12, 21, 
9 16. 12 30, 200, 201, 13 7, 
11, 16a 6 fl 

, iil0 40 . 

^head, her! 6 11, *26, 29, 33, 7 3, 
21, 9^24, 12^202, 263 
Headlam, bedlam 
heal, bill 20 28 ^ 

health, (h)eld 12 232 

, (h)el6» 12 226 r 

, hel(9 2 65 

healthier, bel^ia 4 11 
hear, hiia 12 212, 13 26 

, hi’a 12 74, 202, 14 36 

, hia § 20-3 

, bi-’r 16C 14, 20 3 

heard, baid 12 82, 91 
•'Hearmg, § 14 

hearing, biYir) 6 28*'=, 12 216 
hearing-trumpet, lii'^rii) ti-Ainpit 
hearse, hais § 30-15 [5 54 

heart, bait 12 206 

, 12 43=" 

hearth, ba:d 12 161J, 171 
heartiness, baitinis 12 237=*' 
hearts, baits 4 8, 12 78, 15 11, 
16o 4 

hearty, Haiti 12 3, 90 ■ 
heath, biidg 31-11 
heathen, hi!'5(a)n § 31 '1 1 
heather, be'5V)(r § 31-11 
heaven, bevri 1 33 

, bevan 1 46=‘-, 12 210* 15 2 

heavenmade, bevnmeid 1 32 
heavens, bevnz 4 25* 

Hehe, biibi § 38-33 '‘''[50-3 

heeatomh, bekatam, -tarn 40-1 , 
hedgehogs, hed 3 (h)ogi; 20 1-8* 
heifer, befo(r ^ 11-18 
hegemony, bi’i:emani, beii!?,imoni 
§51-41' ^ 

1 82 / 


heigho, heibou 

height, biiit §§ 34-1, lO-Gl 

heinous, beiiias 

heir, e'o 12 21=*=, ^ 35- 31 

(heiress)s'ai'is,-es 12 2 1 . § 3ir 3 1 

(heirloom) s'aluim 12 21* 

held, bold 12 175. !,s5 

, held 2 80, 3 20 

help, help 14 9 
helped, belpt 12 116 
helping, helpii} 4 13 
hem (sb., vb.), hem 

(interjection) mm 7 26* 

hemorrha]^e,bemorid 5 , -ar-§ 32-7 
Heneage, heaids 
Henry, henri § 38-21 
her, ha 3 23, 29, 46, 12 45,* 
13 39. § 47-13 

, (b)9 8 IS, 17. 18, 12 236* 

, h9- 1 3, 3 10=^ i 1, 15, 16, 

IS, 1 9, 22, 34, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
39, 40, 44, 15, 48 

, (h)9. 12 17, 45, 158 

, ho! 8 li; 9, 17, 18 
-- hor 3 16, 33, 49, 8 I 8,11 
8, 17 1, 19 2 

, (li)oi‘ 12 44 

herb, boib § 35-31 
Hercules, haikjnliiii § 38-33 
here, (h)i!9 12*221 

, hi’0 9 7. 9, ll.A 8 

, biio 12 200 

here’s, (b)iio'>: 12 39* 4 i 
hereof, hiorov § 27 '21 
(hereditary^ beredit9rfl2 21* 
heresy, Herisi 12 163* 

(heretic) lieritik -ot- 12 163* 
(heretical) liiretik(o)l, In*-, ba- 
12 163* 

(herewith) hiowib 16 a 5* 
(heritage) herifidfj 12 21*' 


(hero; iiir'roii 3 -ImS* 

Herodotus, hero( lotos, li;)-, hi- 
(heroic) htirofjLijik, hi- 3 -l-.S-'' 
(heroine) heroin 3 § •.10';24- 

heroism, heroi/in 3 4-8''- 
Herscheil, hoi5(o)I 
herseif, ho’sdf 3 22 

, (h)o's(ilf 12 5G 

, ho’selfShl - 

Hertfordshire, liaifVxlJo 9 
Hervey, ha;,vi § 38‘201, 
hesitating, heziteitiij 13 3 1 
heterogeneous, hcuorud^iinjos, 
-ro-, -risen-, -ios § 41'18 
hiatus, haieitDs 

hiccough, hikAp §§ 22-12, o4:'4 
hid, Iiid 12 66 
hidden, hidn 18 6 
hide, haid 12 66, 16 a 3 
hierarch, haioi-rnk. § 26-12 
high, hai 1 28, 36, 3 K), 6 1.7, 
9 20, 12 67, .101, 202, 260, 
18 10,. 42 

higher, lial» 4 17, §§ 38-2, .10-3 
highest, haii St 1 28* 42, 3 41 
highly, liailt 1 23 
High Street liai strid 
him, him 1 31, 4 12*, 13, 17* 
§47-13 

, (h)iin 6 3*, 9, 16*, 20, 28, 

39, 40, 42, 12 4, 6, 31, 70, 
220 * , 

, im 9 3, 6*, 12, 20, 22, 

12 6fl*, 73*, 83 

, him 1 24, 36*, 3 28*, 

9 17, 12 200, 15 -1 
himself, himsr'.ir?. 26*, 46 

, (hjimsiilf 5 1*, 12 22 

, liiuiselfe 13, 23, 12 10, 

15 12 


. ■ he 
Hongkong- 

himself, (h)imselr’ 5 6, 6 43, 12 

- innsell' 12 di [250 

hinder (vb.), § 40-51 

(udj.), haind',)(r 

hinge, hin(d)3§ 29-41 
hint, hint 12'l64, § 24-31^ 
hire, haio(r §§ 4*-. 38-2,»4,0-3 
hirsute, hoisjtnt § 6 1 - 1 1 
his, hii! 1 29, 2 2-i, 23, 33, 3-1, 
35* 45, 47, 51, 66, 66, 12 2, 
91, 13 37, 38, 15 0, 7. 16.\ 
10, 11, 12, §§ 30-12, 47-13 

, (h)iz 4 ii* 6 5, 12 2* 3, 

6* 8, 11, 12, 19, 20, 23, 31, 
• 58, 60, 78; 93, 94 

, iz 9 2* 12, 19, 20, 10 2* 

40, 12 61, 93 

, hiz 2 26, 12 187, 233* , 

hissipg, hisiT) 12 168 
hissinff minds, § 30 
(historical) histoi-ikl 3 34*, 
§35-32 

history, histor i 3 34* 

(hit) hit 1 *11* 
hoarse, ha:s 7 27* 
hob, hob 12 99 
Hobart, houbad, -l)od 
hock, hok § 34-3 
holding, houldii) 12 6 
I holiday, holidi 12 259* 
holly, holi 12 164 
Holmes, hoiiniz § 33-5 
holy, honli 2 23* 

Holyhead, holilied 
home, houm 6 1, 20 13 
— *-**, houm, 12 68 

[ , oum 12 83, 269* 

homogeneous, honiodsinijos, 
-lira-, -dsen-, -ins, § 41-18 
, honest, onist, -est § 36-3 1 
I Hongkong, hoTj kail 
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(honorary) onorori 7 14* 
honour, Olio 1 1*, 23, 37, 6 8, 
10, §§35-31, 43i26 

, anor 12 21 

Ijionour’s, ono'z 6, 29 
hope, hoiip 4 3 

j’Oi^oup 12*222 

hoped, (h)oupt 12 83 r 
Hopetouh, houpton, -tauii 
Horace, horos, -is 
horn, ham 16 g 14 
horrors, lioro'z 12 144 
horses, lioisiz 6 6, § 43-221 
(horse-shoe) hoi(s)5u! 11 a S* 
hosier, hou53(r, -zivi(r § 29-3 « 
hospitable, hospitol)(o)l § 51-41 
hospital, hospit(a)l §35*31 
lyjst, lioust § 44-6 
hostel, hast(8)l §§ 44-6, 50-12 
hostile, hostail §40-23 
hot, hot 12 96, 108, 110, 175 
Hough, liAf § 34-4 
Houghton, hoit(f))u, ]iaut(.))n 
§34*4 

hour,auo 12 38*, §§ 35-31, 40-3 
hours, aua'z 3 31, 10 17, 12 
256, 160 6 

house, haus 9 10, 12 105, § 30-15 

, haus 6 6, 8 I 8, II 9, 

12 12 

houses, hauziz §§ 30-11, 38-31, 
49-21 

housewiie, liAzif § 47 22 
housewifery, liAzilVi, hau-.wai- 
fori 

how, huu 4 1, 6 2, 7 1, 3. iO-12, 
24, 12 245, 257, 259, 260 

■ , (h)au 12 13* 

, hau 7 4, 12 256, 14 32, 

16a 1 

, (h)au 12 7(5 


: however, hauevo 7 32, 12 176 

i , hauevM I 39, 2 69 

howling, haul if) IBc 6 
hue, hjui, hrui §§ 31-2, :)5-;!l 
huge, hjuids 8 1 II 7, § ill -2 
hugged, liAgd 12 IS 
Hugh, liju! § 34-2 
Huguenot, lijuigonou, -not 
§ 24-13 

.Huish, hju'iS, huiij 
I human, hjuimon 4 24*, 20 9 
(humane) hjumein ^ 24* 
(humanity) hjumseniti 4 24* 
humble, hAfabl I 34,* §§ 22-341, 
35-31 

humbleness, hAmblnis 14 1 9* 
humbler, hAinblo 13 30 
humblest, liAmblist 1 46* 
humorous, hjiKmaros § 43-26 
humour, hjuimo 2 55*, 8 I 5, 
§§ 34-2,43-26 

, (h)juimo 8 II 5*, § 35-31 

humph, hAiuf, i|im § 27-101 
hundred, bAndr.id 3’ 4, 34 
hung, hAf) 6 12, 12 202 
hunger, hAi)gi)(r § 25-33 
hungry, liApgn'i 12 213* 
hurrah, hurai 12 42*, 1 24, § :57-5 
hurry, hari 11 a 1* 
husband, liAzbaud 8 I 10, Jl 
10 

JmsJdmj .minds, § 29 
husky, liAslci 7 26 
hussar, liuza 1 ( 1 - § 30-1 6*^ 
hussy, liAzi, -s~ § 30-16 '' 
hustled, liAsld 13 73* 

Hyde Park, liaid paik 
hygiene, haid 5 (i)i:(i 
hygienic, l!;ii(l7,(i)i:iiilc, -ienik 

§ n-id 

hymeneal, biiirntfniia] § 51-1 1 


hjjmn, liirn TjO-:? ^ 
hymna!, hitnii.>l § 
hyperbole, liaipoibali §§ 

5T41 . , 

Hyperion, Inupfrion 
hypochondriacal, Iiaipokoi 
clraiok(o)l, lii-, -po-, -ken- 
hypocrite, liipakrit § 40 •26 
hypotenuse, haipotinjuiz, -u 
§ :;0-15 
hyssop, hisop 


T 

Mai] S -10, [i], [a 

I, ai 1 1, 23, 39, 43, 5 56, 

6 2,' 26, 33, 37, 41, 44, 7 2(: 
22, 23, 33, 37, 8 I .1, ll J 
14 25, § 47 -123 

, ai 7 1, 8 I 9, 11 9, 10 'J 

11 A 5, E 13, 14 33 
Ian, ion 

ibidem, ihaidein 
-ihlc § 42-13 
-/Vff, § 40'!pl - 
ice, ais 10 32, lO 
Fd, aid 12 221 
Iddesleigh, idsli § 34'1 
4de^ § 4U‘22 

idea, aidiio 2 59=^ 12 219. § 12’ 
(idea of it) 2 r)9-!= 
idiosyncrasy, idiosipkrosi, idjo 
idi.t , idj'O- ’’ 


honorary 
— -impiig'n 

idle, aid(f))l §§ 33-3, 38‘5 
idol, aid(o)l §§ 33-3. 38-5 
3, idyll, aidil, idU § 40-51 
, idyllic, idilik, ai- § 40-51 
if, if 1 33, 2 47,(53, 6 -JO, 8 1 5., 
1- 10, IS, ]J 5, n, JS, 12 194, 

’ 198, 200, 205; 217, 25 J," 263, 

14 2f, 31,15 21,20 5,^47-15 

IS , f llA. 1- 

, if 12 94 

igh, § 34-4 

ignited, ignaitid 12 154 
-He, § 40-23 
ril, ail 12 217, 14 24 
IMinois, ilinDi(z) § 43-32 
ill-tempered, iltempo'd 9 23* 
illuminate, il(j)u!mineit § 45-52 1 
illumine, il(j)u!miu g 45-521 , 

illustrate, ilostreit [§ 51-41 
illustrative, iUstrotiv, ilostruit i \ 
imagine, imsedfjin g 40-24 
imbecile, inibisail, -id, -ilg 40-23 
imbroglio, imbiouliou, -Ijou 
g 20-22 , 

(imitation) imiLeij[(o)u 5 37* 
imitators, imiteilci'z 5 37* 
immortal, immoitl 4 20* 
immortality, iinmmiaeUfci 1 36* 

, immo'tselibi 7 14 

impartial, ill) pa ijl 9 5* 
imperious, inipi'Yios 3 43 
impiety, impaioii § 51-41 
impious, impios §§ 40-51, 51-41 
implement, iinpliinout 1 2*, 33 
important, iinpoitnl 5 48 

»»inipaitont 3 2* 

imposing, impou/di) 9 20 
impossible, iinpasibl 2 19, 9 1 
impracticable, ini] n-sekLi kol il 2 

impugn, impjum gg’ in-e, 00-1 

iSs 
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in, in 1 16, 20, 26, ;}6, 37, 42, 
47 (etc.) 

, in, 8 I i7,'II 17, 12 56, 

138, 247 

4ncapable, inl<:6ii59bl 3 7 
iiich,„iiii 7 9='= 

ineludo, inklunf § 45-52 j 

inclusion, iiiklu!5{9)n § 4^:)-52 
inclusive, inkluisiv § 30*151 
income, inkevn 12 253* f 

inconsiderable, inkonsidorabl 2 
24 

incredible, inkredibl 12 109 
inculcated, inkAlkeitid 2 4* 
indecorous, indekoros, § 5 1*4, *41 
indefeasibly, indifirzibli 1 6 
indeflnite, indefinit § 40*26 
indeed, indiid 2 1, 12 130, 219, 
268 

India Office, indjo afis § 32*422 
India rubber, indjarAb9(r § 29*32 
indicative (sb,), indikativ 

(adj.), itidikafciv, iiidikeitiv 

§61*41 

indict, indait §§ 40*61, 50*15 
indifference, indifarans 7 2 
(indiscreet) indiskrijfc 6 15* 
indiscretion, indiskrejn 6 15* 
indispensable, indispensabl 121, 
24 

indisputable, indispjutab(9)l 
§51*41 

indissoluble, indisoljub(a)l, iu- 
disaljub(a)l § 51*41 
individual, individjuol 2 72*, 

4 8 

indulgent, indAldsnt 3 43 
§ 40*24 

ineffectual, inefektjual 2 .‘iS* 
inevitable, inevitobl 2 71 
inevitably, inevitabli 2 78 

t86 ■ . ■ ■ 


1 inexorable, ineksjrabf.)')! § ni-.^ 
infamous, infonias gs .) 1 -3, 
infantile, iufantail § 51*41 
infernal, infoinl 20 20 
infinite, intiuit §§ 40*26, *51 
infirm, iiifa'in 13.2 
infirmities, in faun ill/. 3 52 
inflamed, iulleiuid 2 25 
-me/, § 25*34 
■ Ingelow, ind.^alou 
Ingoldsby, ini>*(9)lzl)i § 50 *11 
ingrain(ed), ingTpiu(d), in- 
grein(d) § 51*4:1 , 

(inherit) iifnerit 12 21* 
(inimitable) inimitab(a)l 5 37* 
injure, ia(d) 50 (r 
injurious, iiidsiv’rias § 51*41 
inn, in 6 5 

innkeeper, inkiipa 6 27 
inlay (sb.), inltii § 51*2 

(vb.), inlei § 51*2 

innoxious, iniiok$o.s 2 38* 
inquire, inkiraia(r § 38*3 
insect, in.sekt 12 212* 
insecticide, insektisaid § 51*41 
inside, insaid 12 273* 
inspiration, inspireijti 4 11* 
inspired, inspaio'd 1 32 
instalment, iii.stoduiont § 33*6 
install, instad § 33*6 
instinct (sb.), instifjkt §51*2 

(adj.), insiipkt § 51 *2 

insult (sb.), ins.\lt § 5J[*2 

(vb.), itisAlt § 51*2 

insure, in5uo(r § 3S*3 
integer, inti(l7,9(r 
intelligence, in(eli(]r,ons 18 
intense, inteiis 7 8 
intercalate, inlaikolcit § 51*41 
interest, ii)fcor(‘.st 2 1 7*, (U), 12189 
interests, inborests 2 37* 


yiterlocutor, iiit.;ilolsjuto(r §5 1 --1 1 
interlude, iiit,ol(j)u:(i § ‘in-n-Jl 
internecine,’ i!it.>iii!s;u}i 
interruption, uiIoi'A])Sii 9 IG 
interstice, intai.stis, iitto’«ti,s 
§51-41 . 

intestinal, inlesliti(o)l, iniGs- 
,tain(a)l§ G I-41 
fntestlne, intestin § 40-24 
into, intu 2 20. 70, 3 9, 29, % 
1,0, 5 02, 12 21-4 72='=, 115, 
■105,§45-14 
■ - - i- into 10 2 1 , 12 18 
intrigue, intriig § 25-22 
inundate, inAiidcit 
inveigh, invei § 34-4 
inveigle, inviigl, -vei- § 4-2*24 
inventory, invont(o)d § 51-41 
investiture, investitj(u)o(r, -tSo(r 
§ 45-01 

investments, invostniojits 12 251 
invited, invaitiil 8 I 1, II 2 
inward, iiiwo’d 1 26, 29 
inwardly, iuwo’dli 1 42 
iodine, aiotlini, -daiii § 40-24 
Iona, aiouua 
Iowa, aiowo 
Iphigenia, ilidsinaio 
h\ 38’2 

irascible, ii-aesib(o)l 
iron, aio'n 12 62, 13 21, 35 
ironical, ,*iiranilc(o)l 
irony, alvoni 

Iroquois, irokw<ii, -ro- § 43-32 
irrefragable, irefrogoli(o)l 
§0!'4J 

irrefutable, ii-eFjul;t)h(o)! § 51-41 
irreparable, irei)(a)rol), (.»)], 

§§ 11 -3, 51-41 

irrevocable, ii'ovokob(o)l, -vok-, 
§51-41 ^ 


m 

—jalousie 

is, iz 1 4, 7, 24, 25. 37, 39, 1 1, 
2 1, 3, 4 5 (etc.), 18 8=:^, §47:12 

i'z 14 I6='= 

iz 12 207, 208, 20 29 

,13 §§ 29-32, 49-31 

z 10 22, 35-‘=, § 49-2 

, s 10 18, -24, llBiS ■■ 

j>i § 49-31 ^ 

-isc, §§ 30-15, 40-25 
(is she) iz 11 a S* 
isinglass, aizii}glais 
island, ailand § 30*21 
isle, ail § 30-21 
Isleworth, aklwoi0 § 30*21 
isolate, aisoleit, -sol- 
Israel(ite), izreial, izrial, (-ait) 
issued, iju'd 12 12P, § 29-11 
isthmus, is^mas §§ 31-32, 50-13 

it, it 18, 16, 17, 20, 2 1 (cto.l 

italics, itseliks (not aitseliles), 
-?7c, § 40-26 [i iO-Ol 

Ithaca, idoka 

(itinerary) itiuorari 7 14* 

-itis, § 40-26 

its, its 1 S" 2 68, 7 27, 12 126 

itself, itself 1 45, 2 63 

-iiy, §42-13 

-he, § 40*27 

Iveagh, aivi § 34-4 

Ixion, iksaion 

hstird, § 30-1 


' J 

./==[d.3]§29-4 

Jairus, d3e(i)airt)s 
jalousie, 5aeluzii, ’30- § 29-3 
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Jane, il 5 ein llii 8 I 

January, dsseujuari § 39'11 
Jaques (“As yoiv Wfo it.”), 
d?,eik\viz, (otherwise) fl 5 eiks 
jan’diniere, .^(i!(linj,,S3(r § 29-3 
iasmin(e), (l7,8ezmiii § 40 -2 4 
iaundiee^wlf.anHlrs § 43-23 
iaunt, (r.yiint 43-23 n 
jealousy, d. 5 elt)si 3 63 
Jean, d 5 i ill 

jejune, d 5 id 5 U!ii, dse- § 51-41 
jeopardy, dsepadi § 41-18 I 

jerk, dgoik 10 38 
Jerusalem, dseruisolom, d$e-, 
dsi- ^ 

Jervaulx (Abbey), dsoivis, -vouz 
Jervis, d.^^oivis § 38-201 
Jervois, djaivis 
jessamine, d5e30inin § 40-24 
Jesuit, d^ezjuit § iO-2G 
jet, dset § 29-4 I 

Jeune, d^uni i 

Jew, dsu! 15 14 I 

jewel, d 5 U 0 l, -il § 4r)’52 | 

Jewish, d^uiij 1 ' 
jingle, d 3 iT)g(a)l § 26-33 
Jno, § 36-311 

jocose, dsokous, dso- §§ 30-15, 
51-41 

jocund, d 5 okAnd, d^ou-, -end 
§11-7 

Johannisbiirg, d^oliijlisenisbeig, 
-iz- 

John, d^an § 35-311 

join, d^oin § 13-311 

joint, d^oint 2 16 

joke, dfjouk, 12 71 

jostle, d503(e')l § 50-12 

joust, drjUist, dfjAst § 45-4 

jowl, d 5 aui, d^oid 

joy, d!-,oi 13 5' I 

ISS, , 


judge, d-,Adr, 9 I § 20- ! 
jugj.dgAg 12 96, 167, 176, “r,-!/" 
July, d5idai §§ 45-24; -52, 51 ■ i 
(jumped) d7)ATn(]))i 2 31=‘^ 
just, dsAst 7 15"= / 

— — , d5As 10 41=M1B 12 
juSter, d7,A,-4o 4 12 
justice, d^A-i i-- 15 ! !, 15, 16, 20 
justices, d^Ast-lsiz 5 i 3 


K 

h, § 25*1 ; pnlaiaJUcd, § 25-()l . 
mtde, § 50-14 

Kaiser, kaizo(r 
Kearsarge, kiosnig 
Kedleston, kel.-(o)n. {Dt-i-lu' 
sliire) kedl Stoll 
keep, ki!}) 2 62, 5 7,12 1 s.S 
keeper, kiipo 3 18 
Keighley, kidi, kaili (})i‘i-son.->). 

ki:6di (pl.-ice) § 31-4 
Keightley, kiii.li, kait.li, § 3 1 -1 
Keith, ki:d 

kennel, keulo)l § 33-62 
Keogh, Keough, K’Eogh, Kehoo, 
kjuu § 34-4 
kept, ke{it 6 41 
Ker, ko!(r, kiidr. kf:r>(i- 
kerchief, koOjil § 3;s-3 1 
Keswick, kozik § 17-22 
ketchup, kei),)[> App. II 
key, ki: 14 !s, § 12-2 1 
Keynes, koiiiz, kiinz 
Khedive, kodiiv, ki- 


^iln, Idlfn) 50-3 

kmd, k;.iiu1 12 lyfi 

, kail hi 8 1 4, n 5, 12 2, 

266, 14 37^ 

kindiiesSs kalntliiis, -nes, § 60'11 
kindred, Icinckid 8 I 8, II 8* 
§ 22-341, 

king, kir) 3 23, 26, 13 26 
Ringdom, ]vir)clom § 25‘341 
kingly, kirjli 16 a 12 
kings, IdDz 15 9, 11 
kinsman, k4,nj5m9n 3 24 
Kirkfey Stephen, k9:bi sti;v(9)n 
§60-15 ^ 

Kirkendbright, kQ'kn'.bri 
kissing, kisiij 12 44 
kitchen, kitSin, § 26 -Si 
kl>[t\] § 24'01 
knee, nil § 50'2 
knew, njui 6 13* 
knife, naif 12 124 
knight, nait 6 42 
knight’s, naibs 6 7, 11, 24 
knit, nit § 50;2 
knocked, nakt 12 32 
Knollys, Knowles, noulz § 38-32 
know, non 11 b 1, ^ 60-2 

, non 1 19, 43, 3 18, 6 3, 

40, 12 228, 18 9 
knowledge, nolids § 43-14 
known, noun 2 42, 6 27, 9 3, 12 
27,272,13 4,41 
knows, ij.onz 12 228 
kople, kapi 

Koran, Tvotoiu, ko-, kairan, -xn 
kraal, kniil 
kumd, g 26-01 


Jane 
— lark 

' k. ' 

I, dark and dear, §§ 33-01, -02: 
mute, § 33-5 ; wicelena, § 33-2 ; 
syllabic, g 33i3; unilateruh § 3,^ 

label, leib(o)l §’33-3 , 

labial^tops, § 22 
labiodentals, §§ 22-33, 27 
Iaboratory,laeb(9)r0t(9)ri,l9l:joi‘0- 
t(9)ri§ 61-41 
laboriously, lobairiasli 1 3 
labour, leibo 1 18^' 
lace, leis 20 18 
hiequer, l8Bka(r | 25-12 
(lad) la3d 2 29* 
ladies, leidiz 5 12 
lady, leidi 13 17 
Laffan, laef(9)n, lofsen 
laid, leid 12 16 
Lalage, Iselagi: 19 4, 11 
Lama, lairno 
lamb, kera ^ 50-3 
lame, leim 42 85 
lament, lament 

lamentable, laeinontol)(9) § 51 -41 
lamentation, lffimontei5(y}a 
lamp, bump § 22-31 
land, Imnd 16a 13, § 24-32 
landau, laendoi 
landlord, Isendloid § 50- 1 i 
language, leepgwids 7 34*, 
(1 3*), § 26-211 A 
languid, Isepgwid {5 25-33 
languish, ImpgwiJ § 25-33 
Lao^Qpn, leiako(n)on 
lapel, lopel, lsep(9)l 
larboard, laibad § 47-21 
Lares, leiriiz § 38-33 
I large, laids 12 162 
I lark, ladv 13 14 
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Lascelles, lies]/, 
last, 5 1-J* 12 116 

, la;st llA 3M2 132, 166, 

IM, 236, 27'J, 13 7,31,14 21 
la!s(t) 6 12 37, 47 

late, Mt llA ;i, 12 37* 43, 
lateral formation, § 28 flBc 1 
lath, la I (9 (pi, laiSz) § 31- *2 
lathe, leiS§ 31-12 
Lathom, lei'Som, 
laud, loicl § 43-2 
laudanum, iodnom § 43-14 
laugh, laif 6 39* 27-1, 34*4, 

37-22, -6 

laughed, laift 12 248 ' 

Launceston, lamstan, lai- § 43-23 
launch, b!n{t)5 § 43-23 
laundress’s, leitidrisiz 12 149* 
laurel, laral § 32-61 
Laurence, lorons § 43-14 
laa: articulation, § 39-3 
lay, lei 1 15 

— — , lei 13 18, 16c 2, 19 2 
Layard, Isod » 

-le, §§ 33-62, 38-5 

lea, ill 16c 11 

leaf, liif 12 212 

Leamington, lemipt^)n § 41-18 

learned, louiid, -ed § 24-13 

least, liist 12 67 

, liisfc 3 28 

led, led 12 4 

leeward, liiwod, ljuod § 47-22 
Lefevre, lofi!Vi)(r 
left, left 8 118 

, left 3 28, 8 1 11, inSflS, 

12 137 

legend, led5(o)ud {mt lii-) 
§ 41-18 

legion, liid3(^)n § 30-21 
legs, legz 5 42, 20 Sl- 
igo ' 


(legislate) led7,islcit 4 5=:= 
legislation, lod-ji.sleiiri 4 5* 
(legislature) led5i!-ileitjo(r, -tjofi- 
4 5* 

Lehmann, leimon 
Leicester, lesto(r § 41-18 
Leigh, li:, lei, lai § 34-4 
Leighton, leit(o)ii § 34-4 
Leinster, leiistt)(r § 41-18 
'(leisure) le59(r 1 31* §§ 40-51, 
41-18 

Leitrim, Jiitrim 
lemons, lemon z 12 97 ^ 

lend, lend ^^14 17, 24, 27, 30, 
17 1, 14 

length, ]eu^(2 9*), 7 26, § 50-15 
Leominster, lemsto(r, leminst9(r 
§41-18 

leopard, lepo'd § 41 ‘18 
Le Queux, lakju! 

Leshia, lezbio 19 5 
lesion, ]ii5(0)n (§ 20-3) 

less, les 3 43, 5 52, 12 210, l6o 
12 

lesser, lesar 3 62 

lest, lest 12 115, 16 a 6 
let, let 1 38, 4 8, llB 6 

, let 12 33, 17 11 

lethal, ]ii6»(o)l § 31-11 
lethargic, lidaidzpk 3 29* 
(lethargy) leto'dsi 3 29* 
letter, leto 8 T 1, II 1 
letters, leto'z 8 1 16, ibl6 
lettuce, letis § 38-31 
levCe, levi 

level, lev'(o)l § 33-62 
Leveson-Gower, l(j)uisn ga!(r 
Lewisham, luii^mn § 47 -2-2 
Ley, li; 

Leys (Scliool), li:z 
liable, laiobl 2 68, 75 


libertine, -hiiu § 

(library) laiVruri 7 14*, § .‘)2 G 
lichen, laik( 0 )n, lit^on, -in §25-12 

lid, lid 12 ;»;3 >, 

lie, lai 12 207 
, lai 2 10’ 

lien, li'sn 
lies, laiz 15 

lieu, lu!, lju! § 45''521 
lieutenant, lef tenant, lif- § 45 -S^l 

life, laif 1 25, 2 49, 71, 3 6, 4 
17, 20, m 213, 233 

light, lait 5 19- 

lait 1 35, 47,^13 14, 16 a 
1, 7, 17 14 

like, laik 1 18, 47, 5 8, 10, 37, 
6 43,7 12, 15, 18, 25, llB 12, 
12 70,146,147,152,160 7, 
17 5, 16, 20 9, 10, 18, 27 
laik llB 1, 12 105, 200, 
211,14 25 
liked, laikt 9 11 
likely, laikli 12 272 
likeness, laikuis 5 40* 
likest, laikist 15 13* 
likewise, laikwaiz 5 10*, 34 
lily, lili § 42'1 

limbs, limz 1 13*, 12 61, § 50*3 

limn, lim § 50-3 
Lincoln, IiT)k 0 u § 33*5 

line, lain, 19 9 
lineament, linioment, -nja- 
linen, linin 12 23 
lingering, liDgeriij 7 17* 
linguist, li^gwist § 25-33 
linguistic, liygwistik 
linked, lipkt 2 6* 

continuants, § 26 
lip rouncling, § -13-02 
lip stops, § 22 
lip teeth cmitinmnts, § 27 


Lascelles 
— Lochiel 

lip 'Vdar conlinuants, § 'JG'i 

lips, lips 5 61 

liqueur, likjue»(r § 45-61 

Liquids, §§ 2.8-, 32 

liquor, iika(r §1J6 -4 » 

liquorice, likoris , 

Lisle, lail § 30-21 \ 

lisping, § 30 ’4 
lisping sounds, ^ SI 
glisten, lis( 0 )n §§ 24-35, 50-12 
listeth, listi6> 1 38* 
literary, literori § 32-6 
literature, literetjefr § 45-51 
lithe, laiS § 31-12 
IMre, ]i!to(r (§ 32-71) 
little, lital 6 5 § 24-01 

, lital 6 25, 17 4 

litl 7 24, 34, 12 61, 76, 

91, 107, 185, 187, 267 

■ -, litl 10 42, 12 56, 160 3 

, ik(o)l § 24- 

live (vb.), liv 12 191, 209, 210- 
live (adj.), laiv § 40-27, -51 
lived, livd § I 10 

livd 8 II 11, 18 9 

livelong, livloT) 
livid, livid 12 143 
living, livit) 1 9 
U {JVclsh), % 3S'2 
Llandudno, Itnndidnou 
Llewellyn, lu'eliu § 33-2 
Lloyd, laid § 33-2 
I mouilU, § 33-61 
loath, loud I 31-11 
loathe, loub' l 31-11 
loatl&omejloufeam, lou'5- § 3 1-l 2 
local, loukl 7 14* 

(locality) lG(ii)k8eliti 7 14* 
(locate) lo(u)keit 7 14* 
loch, lox, lok § 34-3 
Loehiel, loxid, lokiil 
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lodged, locl^d 16 a 4 
loftier, laltio 4 12 
London Road, lAOflon roud 
long, loi) 12 50 

.. , loi) 3 10, (546*) 7 31, € I 

*10^11 11, 9 3, 10 29, 12 233, 
258«f3 1* ' 
longer, lopgo 13 15* ^ 

longest, lopgist § 25*33 
longevity, londgeviti § 29*4 ( 

long-expected, lo^ikspektid 12 
120 

longitude, laudsitjuid § 29*4 
look, luk llA 4, 12 59 

luk 6 19, 14 32 

looked, lukt 12 276 

, lukt 8 I 17, 11 17, 12 

e 250 

looking, lukir) 12 64, 118 
looking-glass, lukipgUiis 5 31 
looks, iuks 12 177, 13 28 
loose, luis 8 I 9, II 10, § 30*13 
loosened, luisnd 7 23* 

lord, laid 12 260, 201, 13 17 
Lord, loi 12 52* 

lore, ioi(r § 43*21 
lorgnette, binjet § 25*35 
(lose) 1 ii!z 7 23*,'§;^ 30*J3, *15 

loss, las § 43*12 

lost, lost 7 12*, 12 265 
lot, lot 1 14, 10 12 
loth, lon^? § 43*121 
loudly, laudli 12 32 
lough, lax, lak 34*3 
Loughhoro, lAfb(a)ro § 34*4 
lounge, laun(d )5 § 29*41 
louse, laus § 30*15 

love, Iav 1 il, 3 54, 14 33, 18 4, 
38*11, 45*4 

loveX lAvd 12 187, 13 26 ! 

Lovibond, lAvbarid j 
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I low, I oil 1 28, 14 IS 
[ lowering (looking siillcni), 
lauorii) 

lowest, louist 1 4.1* 
low-speakers, louspiiko'z 5 56 
hi~, in-, lju- §§ 45*52, *521 
lucent, l(j)us(o)nt Sii 45*521 
lucid, l(j)u:sid § 45*521 
lucrative, l(j)u:la'ativ 45*521*' 
■lucre, l(j)u!ko(r § 45*521 
Luerece, l(j)ukri!s 19 6* 

Lucy, luisi 18 10* r 
ludicrous, l(j)iiidjkrQs § 45*521 
Lugard, luigaid 
luggage, lAgids llA 5 
lugubrious, lu'gjuibrios, I 0 -, lju« 
Luke, link § 45*521 
luminary, l(j)uimin8ri § 45*521 
luminous, l(j)uiminos § 45*521 
lunacy, l(j)iiin 0 si § 45*521 
lunatic, l5')uM:i8tik § 45*521 
lunge, lAii(d)5 § 29*41 
lurid, l(j)u‘’i*id § 46*521 
lute, l(j)iiit§, 46*521 
Luther, lu!(98(r § 45*521 
luxurious, lagzu'b’ias 12 28*, 
29*2 

luxury, lAkJori 29*2 
Lyniington liiuir-)Lon 
lynx, lipks § 25*33 
Lyons, laianz 
Lyveden, livdon 


’ ^ M 

III, ; Idhiodethial, 

§ ‘I'l'-YS-, syllahir, § 2'2-3i) 

(Ma) uK'i! 12 39''' ’’ 

Macaulay, niokaili 
M^Gee, M'Gliee, rn;)-!: 
MacMavelli, nimk joveli, -kia- 
macMnatisn, mink neijii 
maeliine, nu^iin §.^ ii9‘12, 40-24 
Maekay, M‘Kay, luokai 
Mackenzie, niokenzi. l 30-172 
Maclean, moklein 
Maelehose, mseklhouz 
Macleod, meklaucl 
Macmahon, m8kuia!(9)ri 
MacMamis, mekiuaiuos 
Macnaghten, m9kuait(o)n § 34-4 
Macnamara, maiknama irg 

§ 37-51 

Macneill, mokniil 
Maconochie,m9konoxi, mako^ki 
Macquoid, makaid 
madam, ini!ed(8)m, uiicm, ui 
§47-16 

(mad) msed 2 29* 
made, meid 2 54, 76, 3 5, 6 36, 
12 85, 95, 107, 166 

, meid 2 42, 43, 6 16, 30 

magazine, raa\g8zi!n § 40-24 
Magdalen(e) College, moidliu 
§ 25-22' 
magi, meidpy'ii 

Magna C(h)arta, msegna kaifc^^ 
magnanimity, maigTionitniti 
3 40, (3H*) 

(magnanimous) maaoimnirnos, 
3 38* 

Magrath, mogro^ § 31 -32 


lodged 
— manse 

Maguire, m8gwaia(i- § 26-21 1 
Malian, mohsen, main 
Maharajah, in{y(h)t)ia:d 5 a 
mahlstiek, uiailstik § 37-5 
Mahomet, m-ohojoit, -et . 

Mahon(e)y, maini, mohoni 
maid, meid 18 3 * > ’ 

Mainwaring, mserioriT) 

Majendie, meedsandi 
^majestic) raod^estik 15 8* 
majesty, msedsosti 15 8''' 
make, meik 5 1, 8 I 4, 11, 12 
15 

, meik 2 2, 78, 8 II 4, 11, 

460 12 

maker, meiko 5 28 
— - — , meiko 16 a 5 
makes, meiks 13 ^ 

making, meikii) 11b 11 

, meikiij 4 6, 17 9 

Malet, mselit 
malign, melaiti § 50-4 
malinger, molii}go(r § ■25-33 
Malmesbury. ma:mzb(9)ii 
§ 33-5 

malt, molt § 33-5 
man, mten 1 23, 2 24*, 33, 5 4, 
54, 6 19, 9 16, 12 227, 13 40 

, msdn 1 9, 2 21, 44, 4 10, 

13, 6 6, 7 6, 9 23, 12 205, 249 
manger, meiii(d) 5 o(r S 25‘33 
(manifold) mseuii'oidd 2 53* 
manlike, mseulaik 19 
manner, mseno 2 51, 6 37 

, msenor 6 44 

manners, raseuo'z 9 2'i, 13 1 9 
manceuvre, ni8nu:vo(r, -iinii- 
§ 45-4 

man’s, msenz 1 3*, 41*, 2 49, 
12 211, 16a 10 
manse, mams (1 3*'; § 30-15 
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many, meni 12 256 

meni, 2 53^ 7 3, 14 1 

Maori, mairi, maijri, maiori 
Marazion, mserozaion 
^marble, maib(9)J § 32*61 ^ 

''March, mait^ 3 33 
Mardhaat, ma!fcj;(9)nt § 38*201 
margsTflne, maidsgriin, r -gQ- 
§§ 29*41, 40*24 

marigold, maerigould § 39*42 ^ 
marine, morhn § 40*24 
marital, m0ei‘it(9)l, m8rait(9)l 
§ 51*41 

Marjoribanks,mait5b80T|ks,ttia!|- 
mark, maik 2 40, 5 4, 12 269^ 
marked, maikt 13 37 
markedly, maikidli § 24*13 
market-place, maikitpleis 4 14 
'marks, maiks 6 3 [§ 37*51 

Marlborough, nioilb(8)r9, mail- 
marquee, ma'kii § 26*4 
marquis, maikwis § 26*4 
marred, maid 1 15* 
marriage, msetids 12 157, §38*31 
Marseillaise, maisol^iz 
(mart) inciit 4 15* 

Martha, mQ{0<d 12 55, 56, 70 

, mai^a 12 37, 39, 41, 43, 

63,110, 253 

Mary, ms‘’ri § 39*31, *32, *42 
Maryiebone, m£6r(9)l.^b0n, -boun 
maeriiish § 39*42 
masculine, mseskjiilin § 40*24 
Masham, maeS^ub msesom 
mashed, mee^^ 12 108, 129 
masquerade, miesk,9rei'l §^37 *5 
massacre, n\0Bs9k9(v § 32*71 
Massachusetts, ime^'Ot.Juisets, -its 
massage,mae^(i! 3 , mte.sai 5 §§ 29*3, 
51*41 

massy, msesi 13 33 
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master, moi.sto 12 17, 29, 99 
108, 246 

^ , maistQ 6 8* ■ 

Mather, meeSWr 
matinee, Micetinof § 51*41 
matter, niesto 6 13 

^ , ruietar 12 104- 

— , rnsetar 5 11* 

Matthew, niDe(';^ju; § 24*13 
matutinal, mmtjutain(9)l § 51 *41 
Maughan, moin §.34*4 
Maurice, mavis § 43*14 
maudlin, maidlin §'25*22 
mausoleum, mo'seliam, -so- 
§ 51*41 

mauve, rnonv § 44*7 
may, mei 2 77, 4 19*, 22, 5 26, 
34, 43, 69 

, mei 1 20, llB 8, 12 209 

mayest, meist 14 31 
me, mi 6 39*, 42, llA 8, 10, 
B 6, 12 82, 190, 14 6, 10, 
13, 21, 22, 23, 34, 36, 16 a 4, 
0 12, 19 10, 11, 12, § 47*13 
— mil 14 2 

, miil-4, 9 4, llBll, 1812 

meaning, rniinir) 12 172 
means, miinz 2 33, 4 10 
meant, ment 12 257 
measure, mese 5 59, (7 31*) 
§29*3 

Medea, midi'o, me-, mo- 
■nwlml fm'mation, § 28 
medicament, medi koni out, 
medik-§ 51-41 f 
Medici, meditji § 29*2 
medicinal, meiliaiu(o)l 
medicine, medsin,-s(o)n §§ 38*32, 
4 0-24 

medieval, medii!v(o)b mii- 
mediocre, miidieuko(r, mod- 


mediocritys miidiakrifci, med- 
meditating, meditcitlT) 7 20 
ineerscliaurfl, miojain § 29-101 
meeting, miitii) 5 11! 
Meiklejohii, mikldgon 
melancholy, jnelonkoli 3 9*, 
§51-41 

Meihuish, inelij • 

(melodious) meloudios, -djos 
20 22 =*= ' 

melody, melodi 20 23* 
memoir, 4 nem\vai(r, -wo:(r 
§,37-51 

men, men 1 P, 2 2(^, 12 4, 87, 
208, 209 

, men, 2 6, 13, 79, 4 6 

menagerie, minaedfjsri, me- 
menials, miinjek 13 39 
mention, monjou 12 240 . 
Mentone, mentouni § 38-33 
menu, meuju, manui § 61-41 
Menzies, miijiz, meijiz 
merchant, meitjut 15 22* 
mercy, moisi 3 6, 15 1, 10, 14, 
17, 19 

mere, mio, 7 14* 

, rniio 12 244 

meringue, moimT) § 25-33 
merrier, mei-io 12 213 
merry, meri 12 1 1-2. i 80, 234, 235 
messenger, mesih(d)5a(f § 25-33 
Messrs, mesaj;, 
met, met 6 1 

— — , met 1 44, 5 20, 8 1 18,11 18 
metal, iSetal 14 29 
metallurgy, met.oloidsi, metse- 
lo'd")'!, tni- § 5 1-4,1 
metamorphosis, uictomodasis 
§ 51-1-1 

metathesis, motset^asis, mi-, -Bi- 
-ineter, -mitf)(r/’§ 32-71 


many 

minuet 

metope, metoupi § 38-33 
metre, miit9(r § 32-71 . 

Meux, mju!z„,mjii[ks, injii! 
mezzanine, mezonim SS ‘;-)0-2()l. 
iO-24 ^ 

mezzotint, medzotint, -\* 
§ 30-201 * > ■' 

miasns(»a, maiaezrno ^ 
Michael, maik(9)l § 40-51 
.Michaelmas, mik(o)lmos § 40-51 
Mieheldever, mit5ldev9(r’ 
middle, midi 10 32 
middle aged,mid(a)leid-,d§2 1-13 
midst, midst 4 15 
mien, mim 13 38 
might, mait 6 21, 45, 9 9, 12 
74, 84, 102, 189, 272 

, mait 16o 1 1 

mightiest, maitiist 15 5* ^ 

mignonette, minjonet § 25-:)5 
Milan, rnilseii, milon 
mild, maild 12 230, 16a 11 
Mildenhall, maiu(o)l 
Millard, milciid, luilo'd 
millenary, inilinori, -lo- § 51*41 
milliners, milina-z 12 255 
millions, miljonz 12 21 1 
mimics, mimiks 5 35 
minatory, miaQt(a)ri, mai- 

§§40-51,51-41 

mind, maind 12 50* 159 
, maind 3 10*, 27, 45, ll.\ 

9, 12 221 

minds, maindz 4 8 

mine, main 14 8 
minfte, mi}3g(o)l § 25-33 
mmiature,mini9tjf)(r, -nit-, -159(1- 

§45-51 

ministering, ministriT) 4 10 
minstrel, minstrel 13 2, 29 
minuet, minjuet 5 26 § 51-41 
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minute (sb,), miuit 12 15:1**, 

§ 

(ffilimte, adj.) uuibijuit 11 a 4* 
minutes, minits 11 a 4*, 12 242 
Hiiraele, mirok(a)^) § 38-21 r 
imrag^, miraig §§ 29-3, 37'5 
mirtli,;i7bia 6 

misanthrope, mis(8)u0roup, niiz;- 
§ 30-151 

misbeiiever, misbiliivo 14 0 , 

miscellaneous, misileinios, -sed-, 

-lljOS 

miscellany, miseloni, mlsiloni, 
-sol- § 51-41 

mischief, inistjif ^ 38-31 • r 

mischievous, mist^ivos 
miscreant, miskriont 
piiserabie, mizrobl 8 19 

, luizorobl 8 II 10 

miserably, )iii/.f)robli 2 40 
mislight, Diislait 17 G 
miss, mis 12 109, 13G 
missile, misail § 40-23 
mistletoe, misliuii, 30- 1 5 1, 
50-12 

mitigate, mitigeifc 15 20 
Mivart, niaivo't 
mixture, niikst^o 12 9G* 
mnemonic, nomanik ^ 50-2 
Moabite, mouoliuit § 40-2G 
modern, modo’n 7 •)8 
modiste, raodiist 
Mohun, mum 
moisten, mois(.))ii § 50-1 2 
Moleyns (do), inAlitiz § 3s-l 1 
Molyneux, niAliiiju!, niiri'inoii, 
molinjuiks § 38*11 
moment, inoiimoiit, 7 1(1* 
(momentary) luoumontoii 7 
(momentous)m()(u)meiit.^s 7- 1 'I* 
Momerie, m'Ainori, § 38-11 
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monad, monied 
monarch, morio’k 15 G, 

Monck, rtiAi)k § 3s -1 i 
Monckton, niArjkton § 38-! 1 
1 money, lUAui 14 27 
— , mA t ii 14 16 

moneys, nuiiiK 14 3, 11, j 1, 34 
3G , ^ 

■monger, mAi)go(i- § (;;•! i 
mongrel, niADgr,)! § 13-1 I 
Monmouth’s, monm^Ms 13 -14* 
Monro (e), monrou 
(monstrosity) nionstrositi 12 19* 
monstrous, nioiirttros 12 1 9* 

, monstros 6 35 

Montaigne, moiiteiri 
Montagu(e), mantogjui § 41 -20 
month, raAn6', 2-i-;33 
I Montreal, montrio:! § 33-5 
moon, nmiu 16(1 5, 17 12, 20 2 
moonshine, nniiujaiti 
moor, mu'o(i- g 1-5-41 
Moore, miro 20 IT 
morale, moruil § 37-5 
Morant, morffint 
more, hia: 1 10* 6 43, 8 1 13 

, mo; 1 23* 3 37, 8 li. M, 

9 9, 12, 12 89, 95, 2lo, 13 
1 3, 16 a 4 

, mo’ 3 22* 5 15*. 6 Is, 

7 G 

, mo' 7 32 

, Hio'r 3 IG 

rnair 3 3,5 '* 

, movr 3 1 3 

morganatic, moigmibtik 
morn, mom 13 1 ! 
morning, mon-itj 12 -18, -.*58 
morose, inorous, mo- §v^3,0'15, 
51-41 


m^rigagej ino:gi<]f; § r)0'12. 
mossy, masi 18 5* 
most, mcmst 6 37 
— — , moust 2^21, 5 3, 20* 

, ^ mois llB . 

motli, ibo 6' § 43-121 
motliei’s iTiA’3a 12 39*. '41, 49] 
! §.3.^-!I 

Mdule, moul, mini 
i mounting, rnauntii} 12 113 
Moimtjoys^maiintdgsi 3 5 
mouming, '§ 43-221 

mouse, inaiiR § 3()-i5 
moiistaclie, rnualaiji, iTm- § 37-5 
moutii, rnauiy 5 25* 12 21 
(mouthe) mau3 5 25* 
raoutiis, niauftz 12 115 (5 25*) 
moves, miiivz 16c 9, §§ 38-11, 
45-4 

Mowbray, niouV)r(c)i, rauibri 
mower, iiioii9(r §43-22 
-mpt, § 50-14 

Mr, rnisto 10 1, 8, 10 (etc.). 12 
218, 227 

, miBtol2 217 

Mrs, misiz 12 13, 3G, 44 (etc.) 
miieli, iiiAtJ 11 B 1 1, 14 24, 15 19, 
i 160 1 

, niAtJ 2 47, 4 1, 5 51, 6 45, 

7 1, 27, 12 SI, 213, 261 
murmur, mo: mo 16 a S) 

— , maimor 12 121 
^ murmuriiijg, moimoj’iij 7 2ii 

muscle, mAa(o)l § 5()-15 
I niiiseimfmju’/iom § 42-3 

I music, mju!<jiK 20 S*, 26 

I (musician) mju'7,l;((o)n 20 s* 

must, 1)1 Ast 1 1 17,* 31, It),* 

: 14 22 

, iiiABt 2 29*, 65=" 

, inAB(t) 5 35"= 


iiiiniite 
- ndsal v.owe/n 

mutual, mjuitjuol 2 15-* 
my, mai 5 19, 6 3S, 41. 41.7 
21, 24,8 1 ir 9 9. 1022, 
23, 36, llB i, 12 43, 51. 180. 
1S9, 221, 223, 23.0, 14 3., X,* 
36, 16 a 1, 2, 4. 5, 6,19 l.,2, 7', 
§27-13 

, Mi 6 28, 9 1 , 22, 14 9 

myrrh, m0!(i- § 32-7 
■myrtle, m9it(0)] § 38-2 
myself, maiself 7 12 
(mysterious) mistrlias 11 b 7* 
mystery, misfcri llB 7* 
myth, mi 0, mai 0 
mythology, mi^olodsi, mai- 


' N 

n, § 24-3; deidd, § 24-33; 
muia, § 50;3 ; ■vokek.HS, § 24-31 ; 
syllabic, § 24-35 ; > [m, 13], 
§"49-32 

Naas, nais 

naive, neiv ; naive, tkiviv 
naivety, neivt) ; naivete, iKtiivtoi 
name, ueim 1 31, 6 39, 12 11, 
216,240,19 3 
names, ueimz 19 8 
napery, neipori §41-3 
naphtha, naef^o § 27-11 
NapiCh', neipj0(r, tiei]:)io(r 
! napkin, nsepkin, § 41-3 
I narrow, tiEeron 2 57* 
nasul consoiiiivfs,<i^ 8,3.1, 21-22 
nasal f/wami, § 8 21, 

\ nasal vowels, § 8-21 ' 
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nasalimifi, § 8-22 
■ nation, iieij(9)ii § 4 !.'3 
national, nsejon^tf)! § 41 ‘3 
natural, osetfur^l 2 (73*), 77, 3 
« ^ 14, §41-3 

nature, neitjo ^ 73*, 7 7, 12 3, 
16aS,§§ 29-2, 41-3, 45-51 
naught, noifc § 43-25 ® 

nausea, naisig, -sjo, -Jia, -Sja 
§ 29-11 

nauseate, naisieit, -sj-, -Ji-, -5]- 
nauseous, naisias, -sj-, -fi-, -fj- 
Nazareth, n8ezare6* 1 45 
Neaera, nii^’ro 19 4 
near, ni'a 10 16 
nearer, iifra 20 7 

, ni^’ra 20 7 

nearest, ni'n'st 3 24* 
nearly, ni’ali 12 31* 
necessary, nesasari 2 61*, 73 
(necessitate) nesesitoit, ni- 2 61* 
neck, nek 5 24 
nectarine, nektarin § 40-24 
need, niid 4 5* 14^, 16a 9 
needs, niidz 15 22 
ne’er, nso(r § 39-41 
neglected, niglektid 13 11* 
n§glig4, neghsei § 29-3 
negotiate, nigoujieit, ne- § 29-22 
neigh, nei § 41:4 
neighbourhood, neibahud 9 10* 
neighbours, neiba'z 4 15 
Neil, ni!l 

neither, naiS^ 3 1* (16A 10*)' 
Nemesis, nemisis 
Nepean, nipiin, na- 
nephew, nevju 27-101, -22 
Nereid, ni®riid 
nervous, naivas 12 137 
nestle, nes(ajl § 50*12 
Netherfleld, neboiidd 9 10 . 

igS 


never, neva 8 T 12, 12 125 ^ , 

, iievo 2 34, ,8.n 13, 11 a!), 

I 12 50, 190, 13 35 
new, nju! 5 13 ^ 

— — , n(j)ui 12 234* 

~ — , njui 4 4* ' 

Newark’s, nju'a’ks 13 27 
Newnes, njuinz 
Newquay, njuiki:, -ki 
news njuiz § 45-523 
(newspaper) n j ui spe i ] lo (r 

§§ 45-523, 49-3 r 
next, neks(t) (6 29*),- 13 

149* 

, nekst 5 41 

, neks(t) 12 148* 

Niagara, naisegora § 37*51 
nq, §§ 25-3, 29-41, unvoiced 
‘ § 25-31 
-nger, § 25-33 
nice, tiais § 24-122 
Nice, nils 
nicety, naisiti, -ati 
niche, nitj 

nicotine, nikatim § 40-24 
Nigel, n aid sal 
nigh, nai 13 30 
night, nait 10 33 

, nait 6 29, 10 31, 12 17, 

17 13 

nights, naits 7 4 
Nineveh, ninivi § ;!,s-33 
Niobe, naiobi, -obi § 38-33 
Nirvana, na’vamo 
no, noil 10 IS, 12 2.f7, 17 6, 
§ 44-1, -21 

, nou 1 1, 2 1, 16, 17, ;.'l, 

48, 69, 3 21, 5 5i>. 9 1, !>, 
10, 10, 41. 12 53. 196, ■..!35, 
13 13,15,30^ 14 35 - 
noblest, noublisb 4 21, 22* 


nobody, iioiibodi 11 p, 5, 12 161, 

228 

noisily, iiomli 12 179 
nomenelature,^ no(u)nienklei- 
fcja(r, -niin-', -t59(r §§ 45-51, 
51-41 

nonage, iioiinidf), nonids, -edg' 
none, hah 17 10 
— , iiAii 12 199, 15 16, 18 3 
noose, imps, nu:?; § 30-15 
nor, no- 3» 27, § 47-15 

, 110! 15? 7 

no- 4 S'" 

-, no-r 2 13* 14,^71*, 3 2 

norse, nois 
north, no!0 § 31-12 
northerly, iioitSo’li § 31-12 
northern, norSo-n § 31*12 
Northern English^ § 3. 1 3 
Northcote, noi^kot, -kout 
NorihMmhritin burr, §32*2 
Norwich, narids §47-22 
noses, Mouziz 5 59 
not, not 1 25, 26, 34, 2 24, 51, 
53*, 66, 4 IS, 19* 5 4* 12, 6 
37* 33* 43,718,81111, 12, 
15, 16, 17, 9 6*, 11, 12, 18* 
llB 4, 12 270, 14 16, 16A 9, 
17 11* § 47-16 

, nafc 1 16*, 19, 31, 2 13*, 

32, 34, 42, 43, 66, 3 41* 51, 
4 25, 8 1 11, 9 3, 16* 12 30, 
65, 6^, 69, 112, 139* .206, 
233, 241, 270, 14 27, 36, 15 
1, 16f. 9, 17-9 

, n 10,41, llA 9, llB 7* 

, nt 8 I 15, 16, 17* 

, n(t) 8 I 10 

, nd 12 262* 

, B(d) llB 13* 

(not at all) notdtail (2 4*), 9 11* 


•umal'isinff 
— obliff-atory 
northing, nA(9i7) 1 43, 5 15,12 269. 
§ 31-2 

notice, noiitis^S 21 
•notwithstanding, aotwibstsendiTj 
1j5* 6 36 1 

nought, no;!^ § 34-4 ' , 

(novel) nov(o)l 3 34* ’ , 

Noven^ber, n(t(n)veml)a(r § 44-5 
now, nau 10 31 

, ^ nau 1 44, 3 7, 7 2, 10,* 

12 24, 135, 158, 14 9, 16c 7 
nuisance, nju:s(o)n.s §§ 45 523, -6 
numb, nAm 20 12* 
number,nAml)o 17 1 5, Sii 22-341. 
^ 32-71 

numerous, njuimoi-os 3 2 
nuncio, nAnJiou, -Jj-, -si-, -gj- 
§ 29-11 

nuptial, nApS(o)l 


0 

0 , [o], [o], § 43, [oil], § 44 

0, ou 1 9, 12 196, 211 
o’ = o/,§ 27-21 
oasis, o(u)eisis 
oath, oii<9 (pi. ou6z) § 31-12 
Oban, oubon (Sc. oban) 
obdurate, abdjurit, -et, obdju^rifc, 
-et§ 51-41 

obeisance, o(u)beis(9)ns 
obese, o(ii)bi:s § 30-15 
obeyV'X’O^'jeb obei § 41-4 
object (sb.), obdsikt, -ekt§ 51-2 

■ (vb.), abd5ekb, ob- § 51-2 

obligatory, obiigot(o)ri, obli- 
got(9)ri, obligeit(9)ri §§ 40-5] , 
51-41 . 


if 
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ornate, I’neit 41-23 
^orphan, ot.^rl 13 6 
Orpheus, oifjuis ^ 
orthopedy, oi^ 'piidi, -9o- 
Psbo(w)ni:e),azii9'n, -boin r 
-m, §^30-] 5 

osier, ^:)iF5a(r, -zjh(r § 29-3 
ostler, Wo(r § 50-12 « 

ostrieli, ostritj, -ids § 29-4 
-oih, § 43-121 
other, aSo 12 148 

aSo 3 21, 5 9, 7 22, 12 

199 

others, a&'o’z 2 13, 14 

otherwise, A'Sowaiz 9 2 ^ 

Ottawa, otowo, App. I. 

ou [au], § 40 

Q;ude, aud, uid 

Oudh, aud 

Dugh, § 34-4 

ought, oit § 34-4 

Ouless, uilis, -es 

our, aua 2 61, 74, 77, 79, 80, 

5 11, 15, 6 1, 6, 63, 14 5, 

160 2, 4 

, aus 1 14* 

ours, aua'z 16c 3 
ourselves, an <.'elvz 5 9, 6 5 
Ouse, uiz § 30-15 
-otm, § 30-15 
oust, ausfc 

out, aut 5 51, 12 14, 71, 177 
, aut 1 20* 2 23, 55, 3 15, 

6 12, 10 24, 40, 12 33, 128, 
140, 146, 13 2S, 16c 8 

Outram, uitrom 
outside, autsaid 12 25* 
outward, autwo'd 1 28, 39 , 
outwardly, aufcwo’dii 1 41 
outworn, autwoin 16 g 10 
over, onvo 12 141 . 


over, ouvor 5 16 , ^ 

, ouv.) 14 14 

overcome, ouv.>K'Auri2 203 
overshoot, oiivo^uit 5 3 
owiB, ou § 44-7 
own, ouii 12 3, § 44-7 
-L—, ouM 2 68, 5 29, 51,8 1 S, 
II S, 9 8, 12 27, 202. 216, 
14 8, 16 a 10 
owner, ouno 12 193 
oxide, akaaid § 40-22 
Oxford, oksfod § 47-^1 
02., § 30-171 


P 

p, § 32-1; § 50*14, *2; 

for ph, § 27-11 

pace, peis 13 37 
pagan, peigon 16o 10 
page, peid^ 13 39 
pageant, paB(i5(9)iit, pei- § 41*3 
Paget, paed^it, -et 
pain, pein 5 62 
painful, peinful 7 8* 
painter, peinto 6 24 
painters, peinta'z 5 39 
pair, ps'o 11 b 2, 7, 13*, 

, peir 6 24 

Palafalking, § 25-01 
Palatal Stops, § 25 . 

palaver, |)9]a!Vv)(r 
pale, peil § 41-3 
palette, paslit, -et 
palfrey, podfri 13 13* 

Palgrave, poilgi-eTv, peel- § 33-5 


Pall Mall, pelxnel, p^lmsel 
" ■^§ mim i 
palliative, jilseliotiv, -ja- § 51. -41 
pallor, ii8elv.)(i' § 

palm, “er, -ili(vY), p<.i:in, -o(r, 
-ist(ri) ij 

Palmerston, p'ciinioston § 53’5-' 
(-pan), 12 .1.8* 
panacea, pffiiiosi'o § 51-41 
panegyric, psenidsirik, -ne- 
§51-44 

pan(ii)ier, ;Q0eni'9(r, p8enjo(r 
paper, peipo 11 b 2 
papyrus, pepak-os 
parachute, psera^uit, psero^uit 
§ 51-41 

parade, poreid § 37-6 
paradise, pseradais § 30-15 
paradigm, peerodaim §§ 40-61, 
50-4 

paraffin, pserefin 
Paraguay, jiserogwei, --vvai 
paramour, paer 0 muo(r § 45-41 
pariah, psn-io, pm- § 39-42 
Park Lane, pailc lein 
parks, paiks 12 23 
parlance, pollens 7 38 
parochial, peroukjel, -iel 
parse, paiz § 30-15 
part, poit 2 20 
parterre, pa!ts9(r § 32-7 
partial, paijol 2 60* 

(partiality) paijimliti 2 60* 
particles^ paitiklz 5 49 
particulur, pe'tikjulo 12 133, 
251 

, jjcrtikjvdo 2 68* 

partleularly,po'tik juloli 3 1 3*, 22 
particulars, py'iikjnl.)'/ 6 32 
parties^ poitiz 2 53. 76 
parting, paiiit-)42 277 


ornate 
— Pegram 

partisan, paitizsen, pastizon 
party,pa!ti2 79, 12 241 [§5.1-41 
parvenu, poi-v^enju' ^ 

passed, poist 12 243* 259, 13 

passenger, psesin(d)59(r § 25'titl 
passing, poisip 7 17 ’ 

passioji, p8e5(o)n 29-1 ^ 
past, poist § 37-22 
^ pastel, paestel, pi.estel 
pastille, pgestiil, piostiil §;^ 42-24, 
51-41 

pastrycook’s peisti-ikuks 12 148 
patent, peit(9)nt, }iset(r))nl § 4 1 -3 
5 t,aternal, pafcain(9)l § 38-i 
path, pai0 (pi. pciitiz) § 31-12’ 
pathetic, pai^etik 
pathos, pei^os 
patience, peijus 16 a 8 
patient, peiSnt 14 4 
patois, psetwci: § 43-32 
Paton, peit(9)n 
patrimony, psetriraoni 
patron, peiti-en, pse- § 41 -3 
patronage, psetroiiid^, pei-l^-l 1 -3 
patroness, peitranes, pse- § 41-3 
patronize, psetranaiz, pei-§4 ]-3 
pahnch, poin(t)S § 43-23 
pause, poiz 12 118 
pawnbroker’s, poinbrouko'z 12 
273 

peasant, peznt 1 43 
peasant’s, peznts 13 26 
peceavi, pekeivai 
peculiar, pikjuilja 5 23*, 36 
peculiarities, pikju’ligeritiz 5 16* 
pedagogue, pedagog § 44-43 
pedagogy, pedagogi, -adsp-oudsi 
peeled, piild 12 33 
Pegasus, pegasas 
I Pegram, pvgram ■' , 
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Pembroke, t'Cnibruk. -Iji-ciik « 
(pcnoJise) 14 ."Tk 

'penalty, peulti 14 
Penelope, peiielopi, pi-, -opi 

„ § ^ r 

pjfafttration, peiuti'eii'n 3 40=-^ 
pengilinf [)e!)u-w?M 25 33 

Penicuik, peniknk «■ 
penitence, peniLurf 12 204 
penknife, ])e!iii!iif § 24-32 
pennyworth, peiii\vo; 6 * § 47-22 
Penrliyn, pentin, pennii 
Pentateuch, pent/otjuik § 25-12 
Pentecost, j)e)]itikost, -te- 
people, pi:[)l 12 83, § 42-24 ^ 

, piipl 2 56, 3 44, 6 40, 8 

117,1117 

Pepys, pirps, pepis § 38-32 
peremptory, pei-om(p)tori 
^§50-14, 51-41 

perfect (adj.), peifikt 3 45*, 12 
167, § 17-13 

(perfect, vb.) poO'ekt 3 45* 
(perfection) p,)'fekX(;j)n 3 45* 
performance, po' fa: mo ns 2 74 
perfume (sb.), peifjum § 5t-2 
(vb.), po'fjuini § 51-2 
perhaps, palucps 9 6 * 

, prihseps 12 1 

perish, perij 4 22 
permit, (sb.), i.eimit § 51-2 

, (vb.), § 51-2 

Perowne, poroun 
perquisite, peikwizifc § 40'20 
Persephone, jM'sefoni, -tmi 

perseverance, po’sivr'i',-ms 2 20 
Persia, }) 0 i^‘.) (nof |i 0 :,~,o) § 2!)-l I 
persiflage, jjo'.silla;,^ p 29-3, 3 
person, peisn 2 34, 3 12 
personages, "‘poisonidjij^ 3 3 P 
204 * 


, personal, jieisoi 10! 2 !6* 
persons, p8:sn>; 2 1 , 5 j , 5 '.-u 
' persuade, po’sweid s 2tr2] i 
; peruse, poniiz 
pestle, pesii'o)] ^ 5''o-12 
petard, pctaid. pi-, § 51 ■ !-i, 

Foter, [jiito 12 18, 20, ! os (etc.) 
Peter’s, jiiito'z 12 2 (0 
Petrie, psitri r 

,Petriichio, petniit^iou 
§27-101 c 
pkaeton, foit(o)ii § 41, -4 
phalanx, fml ret )ks 
phantasm, fentrram § 27-101 
phantom, fse-ntom § 27-101 
Pkaraoh, fsiruu 

pharmacopoeia, -idDnokopi.^ -ko- 
pheasant, feznt § 24-122 
phenomenon, fi n am i 1 1 on 12 1 0 3 * 
Philippi, lilipiii 

philosopher, filosnlb(r § 2.8-21 
philosophic, filosofik, do-, 
§30-151 

phiegni, fl era §§ 41- 1 S. 50 - 1 
phlegmatic, tiegraseiik 50-4 
phrase, frow § 30-15 
phrenetic, frenetik § 27-101 
phfit., § 27-11 • 

phthisis, i9aisis, Oi.si^ ,i(§ 27 -ll.' 
' 50-2 ' . 

physiognomy, fizianmni § 50-4 
piazza, pisBzs § 30-201 
picture, piktSo 5 40* 
pictures, piktSa'z 4 2 i *^ 
piece, piis 12 221 
pigeon, pid 5 (o)ri § 3S -21 
i Pigott, pigofc 
i pillow, pilou § ■! i- 101 
7-5 i pincushion, piukiiKoin § !i)-2.2 
j Pinero, pinPruu, pinsifoi^ 
j pious, paios § KXtl 


pi^quaflt, pii’kont 
pique, pis k 
Pirbriglitj pyilirait 
Pirle, pir.i. ^ 

VvMi, § 56 

(piteous) pii.i.'.',, 1 I'P'^ 

pity, piti 1 11 _ '' 

placard, i)ijek(!:(l, plakoal §6 1 • ! 1 

pfeee, i)lci« 111) 5 
: ]>lc!.s 15 .1, 20 M 

placed, I'Mst 13 IG 
plagiary, pi 1 ai-'U’i 
'p!ag4i0, § 1 1 ‘25 

plaid, pla'd ('/.'od plcid') I 5 39‘U 
plaintiff, jileiutif 
plaintive, pleiniiv 12 2G7 
plait, pli-et 15 39 ’41 
plan, plseri 2 39 
planet, pliBiiit 16 
plates, pleits 12 110, 13t. 

, plea, pii! 15 16, 20 
pleasant, iilexnt (10 5*), 12 84, 
16G 11 ' 

please, plil 4 10 5* 13 25 , 
pleased, pliiscd, 5 25, 12 275 
pleasure, plQ.v* (7 31-)- 12 J 
plebiscite, plel.isil ji -O'-Ji; 
Pleiades, ])laioili!z, }>li § 38-33 
plenary, plinunl 
pientoous, ^iieiitjns, -ias 
plethora, ple(A)i-,) 
pioiigli, ])l;ui § 3i-! 
i/losiren, § 1 1 
plover, |)1 a\>i(i' 
pluek, ]:l!Ak 20 21 
plumber, pl,Am-)(r 50-3 
plunge, plAuil:, 12 1 19* _ 
plunged, plAtid;.'/! 12 18* 
pneusnatic, nju'iiuelik 5 ^, 50-2 
pneumnnia, njinnoiuijo k at) 2 

pocketed, [to kiPid 12 lU 


Pembioke 

-'-porpoise 

Poe, poll, poui 
poems, pouetiiz 4- 22* 

(poesy) po(u)4Ki, -isi 4 22* 

§ 30-151 

(poet) po(u)it, -fit 4- 22* , 
(poetic) po(u)etik 4 22* § 14 -5^ 
poignant, paimhit, p'Dignont 
P 2i-35, 50-4 * 

poignard, panjo'd § 25-35 
^xnid contimMmt.% ^ 28 
'jioint of the tongue, § 23 
point Mops, § 24 
Pole Carew, pu'lkeiri 
police, polxis §§ 38-23, -12*24 
pqlite, polait § 38-2 
political, [tolitikol 4 (3*) 4 
politics, politiks 2 56, 73 
polygamy, poligomij.poli- § 51 -4] 
pomade, [tomaid, po- § 37-5 
pommel, pAui (9)1 § 38-11 
Pompeii, ponipiiai 
pond, pond 10 22 

, [loiid 10 16, 27,* 82 

ponderous, povidros 13 33* 
pongee, pondfpi 
Ponsonby, pAusanbi § 38-11 
Pontefract, 1 Ainfrit, pantifnvkt 
(pool) pull 4 23* [§ 38-i 1 

poor, pu'0 8 I 19*, 12 4, 95*, 
193, 211 

puia 8 11 18, 13 23, 36, 

20 13 

, [jurh- 1 33* 

poi 10 39* 12 229 

pu'V 12 254 

pooM6t, [ III ’l ist § 45-3 
i poorly, {lU'oli 12 14* 

I population, pDjijuieiS.ni 12 201 
I porcelain, poisliu 
I porcupine, 1 otkjui ain § 10-24 
! pm-poise, ppt]i.'is ^ .'H)vl5, 
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porridge, porid^ §§ 2 5 -33, 41 ''25 
porringer, pariu(d)58(r | 25 '33 
portal, poitol 13 32 
porter, poita 11a 6 
|*ortsijEioutli, po!t|Sm3^ § 47%1 
l^iseidon, p9said(0)n, po- 
possiSlef pasibl *6 40, 14 16 
possessj pozes, pa- § 30-lf 
possibly, pasibli 2 51 
post, pousr, 16a 13 
posterity, pasteriti 3 39 
posthumous, pastjumas § 24‘13 
postman, pous(t)m9n § 60-12 
postpone, pous(t)poun, pas- 
'§50-12 ' ,, 

posts, pousts 12 113 
posture, pastja 5 28* 
potatoes, pateitouz 12 19*, 32, 
108, 129 
potsherd, patjoid 
poultice, poulfcis 20 27 
poured, paid 13 17 
Powell, poual, paual 
power, paua 15 13 

, paua 2 27* 1§ 43, 15 7 

, pauar 12 2* 

powers, paua'z 160 2 
Powis, ys, pouis 
Powlett, pailit 
(practice) prsektis 2 14* 
practised, })i-3ekuisb 2 14* 

Praed, ptvid § 41 -I [§ 30-1 3, -15 
prairie', pi s:i‘i § 38-31 
praise, f)i'ei2 18 3 
praises, pieiziz 3 4l 
prancing, pi-ainsip 13 13*rr 
pray, prei 15 17 
prayer, pi 8’a 15 18 
y.r6S§ 41-15 

precedence, prisifd(o)ns, presi- 
cl(o)ii« § 51-41 % 

2o6 


precedent, ’preskl(a)nfc § 41-15 
precious, prc^am 12 35 
precipice, presipis §'41-15 
precise, prisais § 30-15 
preclude, prildiiid'^§ 45-52 
predatory, predat(a)ri § 51-41 
pe-edecessor, priidisesa(r, 
pri!disesa(r § 51 --4 1 
predicate (sb.), p red i kit, -eft 
, §41.-15 

predict, pridikt 4 19*r 
preface, prefis, -as §^4i - 1 5 
prefatory, prefot(a)n § r)i- i.(. 
preferable, <5)reFiind:)(a)l § 51*41 : 
preference, preforoijs § 41 -la 
prefix (sb.), priifiks) §§ 41-15, 

(vb.), pri’iiks / 51*2 

(prejudge) priid,:^Ad5 \ 2 37*, 
(prejudice) predsudis j §41-15 
prejudicial, pred7,udi5j(a)l 2 37*, 
§ 41-15 

prelate, prelot, -it 
prelude, I'li-eljuid §§ 4 1 - 15, 45-52 1 
prematurely,pretn;)t;jn'a]i 12 7 1 * 
premier, pi'©mjo(r, -i9(r 
premise (sb.), premisl §§ 30-15, 

(vb.), prirnaiz / 61-2 

(preparation) pi-epareiS(a)a 12 
119* § 41 15 

(preparatory) p.i’ip8er0t(o)ri 12 
119* §51-41 

prepared, prips’ad 12 119* 
preposition, prepr>Ki)‘{a)n § 41 -15 
presage (sb.), preside *§ 41 -15, 
— — (vb.), priseid^ / 
prescience, pre^’ians § 29*1 
present, preznt '5 19*, 7 36*, 
12 12,14 35 

(vb.), prizeut 16.4 5* 

presents, |)rezni;.s 8 4 16 „ 

, pre>::;)iit.s 8^-11 16 








■ ’ ■ I ■ 

porridge 

’ —prorogue 

preservation^ j)rc;<o’vei5(o)n profession, profejn 2 66*, § 44-5 
* § 4ri0 professions, profejiiz: 2 72 

preserved, i^rizoivd 12 194-’** profile, proui^il § 40*23 
president, prezid{8)nt § 41 “IS profligacy, profligasi 
press, pres 5 14* prt^found, prof|,uiid 3 9*, 

(pressure) pre,S8(r 5 44* profuse, profjuis § 30-15 

prestige, prestiis §§ 29*3, 51*41 progress (sb.), ’ prougfes'' pro 
presume, priz(j)u!m, pre- §§41*42,44*42 ’ 

•' § 45*522 , (vb.), pro(u)gres, pra- 

presumption, prizAni(p)5(9)ti,, § 51*2 

pre- §'^30*14, (50*14) project (sb.), prodsekt §§ 44*42, 

presuppose,^ priisapouz § 30*14 51*2 

pre|end, pntend 9 IS”’ (vb.), pro(u)d 38 kt, pra- 

prettily, pritili»5 32’H> § 51*2 

(prevail) priveil 2 43* prolix, prouliks, pro(u)liks ■“ 

prevalent, prevalont 2 43* §51*41 

prevent, privent 16 a 8* prologue, proulog § 44*43 

prevented, priventid 3 47* promenade, proiuinoid, -rnon- 

preyed, preid 3 16 §37*5 

pride, praid 9 12, 13 43 Prometheus, pro(u)mii(9ju's 

priest, pri:st 2 68 promise, promis § 30*15 , 

primer, prima(r.praima(r§ 40*51 promontory, promant(a)ri 

princess, pri i.ses, prinses § 51 *41 § 51 *41 

principles, priusiplz 2 13 promote, promout 4 7* 

prism, {)rizm § 22*35 pronouncing, pronaunsip 12 212, 

pristine, pristain § 40*24 § 29*21 

privacy, praivosi, pri- § 40*51 pronunciation, pranAnsieiSu 

private, praivit 12 20* 7 36* 

privateer, praiv9tia(r § 42*33 Proper Names, Fmiunciation, 

pro- § 44*42 App. I, 

probably, piobahii 3 14, 7 29 property, propoti 12 20 

proceeded, prosiidid 6 16* prophecy (sb.), prafisi §§ 30*13, 

proceedings, prasiidipz 12 237 38*3 

^proceeds) prousiidz 6 15* prophesy (vb.), profisai §§ 30*13, 

process, Sprouses, pro- § 44*42 38*3 

procession, prosejn 12 101 propitiate, propijieit § 29*22 

(produce, sb.) prodjuis 2 62* (proposal) pr9pouz(o)l 12 179* 

( , vb.) pradjuis 2 52* proposed, prapouzd 12 179* 

(product) prodokt 2 52* (proposition) prop9zl5(9)n 

productive, prodAktiv 2 52* 12 179* 

professed, profast 5 43 pio*ogue, pforoug,*‘*pr 9 -,§ 44*43 
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proscriptive, proskriptiv 2 5.S ' 
(prosperity) prosperiti 3 K)* 
prosperous, prospoF^s 3 10=‘= 
proteid, pi'outiid 
P50test^;(a'b.), proFtest § 

— ^ — (vb.), })ro(u)test § 51 -'2 
Proteu^ 'proiitju'‘'s 16c 13 
proud, praud 12 30 f ■ 
proudly, praudli 12 152 
prove, pru:v §§ 38-11, ir)--! 
provided, provaklid 4 18* 
provident, provid(o)nt 4 18* 
(provision) provi5(o)n, pro 
_4 18* 

('provocative) pruvokotiv, pra' 
' 11 15 § 51-41 

provoking, pro\oukip 11 u 6* 
prowess, prauis, -es 
Prowse, prauz 
psalm, saim §§ 33-5, 50-2 
psalmist, sEeludsfc, saim- § 33-5 
psalmody, saelmodi, .saini- § .‘53-5 
psalter, soilio(r § 33-5 
pseudo-, sju:dou-§ 5p-2 
Psyche, saiki §§ 38-33, 50-2 
psychic, aaikik § 50-2 
ptarmigan, ta!mig(o)n § 50-2 
Ptolemy, tolomi § 50-2 
ptomaine, toumein, tomein 
§§ 50-2, 61-41 

public, pAblik 2 20, 24, 40, 44, 
74 

pudding, pudii) 12 155, 162 

, pudii) 12 74, 138, 115, 

149, 152 

puerile, pjuorail § 10-23 

Pugh, pju! § 34-4 

puisne, pju: in §§ 30*21, Iom; 

puissant, pjuiisul, pwisnt 

Puleston, {lilston 

pull, pid 10 38 

20S ^ 


pull, pul 10 40 . 

pulled, paid 10.3(1 

, puld 10 .'iCi, 12' 262 

Pulteney, poult iii, ])Al , pul 
pumice, pAtnirf § l<'/-2 1 
Punjab, p9nd5a!b,.-o:b 
ptfre, pjuo(r § 45-61 
purifying, piud-ifaiii) 4 23* 
purloin, pa’ loin § 51-41 
(■purple, p0ip(a)l § 32 ’6 1 
purport (sb.), jieipat § 5 1 -1 1 

(vb.), paipat,,- pa’poit 

§51-41 

purpose, petpos 5'19, § 30-]. 5 
purposes, peipasiz 2 47 
pursue pasjui ) 
pursuit, pasjuifc j ^ 
purulent, pj ud-( j julant 
put, put 6 9, 12 IGS 
— r— , put 2 45. 12 97 
Pyramid, ])iraTnid 
pyrites, piraiti:/. p li- 
Pythagoras, pui (Iseganus 


quack, kwiok § 26*5 
quaff, ku'dif § 26-5 * 

quagmire, kwjBgmaia(r (nid 
k wag-) § 26-5 
quaint, kweint 7 35 
qualified, kv^alifaid 9 3 
qualities, kwoliliz 3 46 , 
quality, kwaliti i!5 L § -.!6-5 


proscriptive 

--rather 

qipim, kw<J!in § o.’Vo - R 

quandary, kwoiideM-i 

§§ L’fkr), rtl'-il r, § 32, Mik’d, imtnlled, § 32‘1. ; 

quantity, kwontiti 12 160, §26*5 umlm\ § 32-2; unvoiced, 
quarantine, kworantiin § 40-24 §,^2-31 ; § 32-4 j wrongly 

quarrel, kwaroj § 26-5 inserted, § 32-422 ; w suhW^ 

quarry, kwari § 26-5 > Med, § 32-5 , nfter 32-32 

quart, kwoit § 26-6 « ' 


quarter, kw0!t8(r § 26-5 
quartern, kwaitg'n 12 153 
quarto, k<s^o!tou 7 23 
quartz, kwajts § 26-5 
quash, kwoj § 26-5 
quatrain, kwatfein §^26-5 
quay, ki! §§ 25-12, 42-24 
queen, kwim 3 36, § 25-12 
queen’s, kwiiiiz 3 6 
queue, kjui § 45-6 
quick, kwik 11 a 3 
quickly, kwikli 10 9 
quiescent, k\vaies(8)nt § 30-2 
quiet, kwaiot 8 1 16, II 16 
quinine, k-vviuini § 40-24 
quire, k'vvaio(r § 43-31 
quite, kwait 11 b 1 
— kwait 9 7, 10 3 
Quixote, kwiksot 
quoit, koit § 25-12 
quotation, 'kwo(u)tei5(9)n 
203 '!* 

quoted, kwoutid 12 203* 
quoth, kwoud § 43-121 


"q 


rabbit, rsebit 10 5, 33 

, , reebit 10 1, 11, 15, 19, 

27,39 

rabbits, raebits 10 42 
rabbits’, t sebius 10 2 
rabies, reibiiiz, ree- § 41-3 
r?^ee, reis 12 199 ’ 

rack, I'iBk § 50-2 
radish, reedij § 39-11 
ragged, rsegid, -ed § 24-13 
rain, rein 15 2 
rainbow, reinbou 
raised, reizd 12 216 
Rajah, raidso 

Raleigh, raili, raeli, rodi §§ 33-5, 
34-4 

rallied, rselill 12 77 

Ralph, reif, riBlf,rndf, rnif § 33-5 

ram, rsem 5 44 
rampant, r-sempont 12 68 

ran, rsen 10 9, 12 72 
raneh(e), rain(t)S, randt)'; § 37-5 
rancour, rser)k0(r 

range, rein(d)5 § 29-41 
rank, rsepk 5 '34 
rapier, reipio(r, -jo(r 
rapine, reepain, -in § 40 24 
rarest, reu-isfc 12 103 
rase, reiz § 30-15 
raspberry, i-ajzb. ri § 49-3 
rated, reitid 14 2 
rather, rarSo 7 35 

, rai?5q-5 9, 14'30. ^60 9 
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ration, i aeS(8)a, rei- §' 41 *3 

rational, rae^otiol 2 49* 

ravenous, rsevinosjj^-vo- 

Ray, rci § 50-2 

Rayleig;^, reili § a4‘4 

'/•^§4MG 

-ye, § 52 •'•71 - 

Rea, rei, ri: § 41 *4 r, 

react, riicekt § 41 -16 

read (pres.), riid 

read (past, pple.), red 7 10 

Reading, Teaching of, App, V 

ready, redi 12 107 

real, ri'ol 4 5* 

r^son, riizon 2 5 ^ 

Reay, rei § 41-4 

(sb.), reb(a)l \§§ 41*16 
— (vb.), ribel, re-/ 51*2 
rebuke, ribjujk 12 214* 
recantation, riik£6nteiS(o)n 
§41-10 

recede, risiid § 42*24 
receipt, riKi-.t 12 252*, §§ 22*12, 
50-4 

ivd 8 1 1, § 42*24 
8 II 1 
receiving, risiivip 3 7 
recipe, resipi 

recitative, resitstijv § 40*27 
(recluse) rikluis §§ 30*15, 45-52 
rekogiiaiz, i-ekognaiz 

recognition, rekogMi5J(a)n § 41*6 
reconcile, rekonsail § 41-10 
recondite, rekondait, rilvonduit 
§§ 40-26, 41*16, 51*41 
reconnaissance, rik0iii3(.i)ns 

41*16 

51*2 , 


recover, rikAV0(].’ § 41 -1 6 
recount, rikaunt, re- ) . 1 1 , i 
re-count, riikaunt } ^ ’ ' * ’ ‘ ^ 
recreant, rekriant 
recruit, rikruit, re? § 45*4 
reddening, redanir} 12 220 
redolent, redalant, -do- 
re-echoed, riekoud 12 181* 
reduce, ridjuis, re- § 34 -1 
l^e-enter, i-iieut9(r § 41-10 
reference, ref(o)rans §,41-10 
reflection, riflekjn 7 8* 

(reflex) riifleks 7' 8* 
refuse (sb.)^refju*s )§§ 30-1 

(vb,), rifjuiz, re-/ 51-2 

regal, riigl 3 20 
regard, rigoid 3 19 
regarded, rigaidid 12 156 
regards, rigaidz 2 78* 
regenerate (vb.),i'id36iiareit 4 ( 
regicide, redsisaid 
r^ime, 1-6311111 § 29-3 
regress, i-i!gi-e.s § 41-16 
regular, regjulod- § 45-55 
Rehan, reif)ii,§ 41-4 
rehearse, riliais § 41 -16 
reign, rein 3 1*,' 11, 33 
reindeer, reiiidia(i’ 
rejoiced, rid33i-d; 12 22* 
related, rileitid 6 32 
relating, rileiiii) 6 2 
relax, rilceks 
relaxation, ri!l:i'k.-;ei|\(.))n 
relief, rilid' 12 2 11* 
reliquary, relikwoi-i e 
remain, t-iniein 12 !5tl, l!)8 
remaining, i-itneinii) 3 I*, 13 I 
remains, rirnein ■ 4 2 ! 
re-making, liiim.-ik p 4 6 
remarkable, i-imaikohl 5 
remember, rimemba 13 8 


ration 

—Rialto 

remembrance, i-iiiienilir'ons 7 1 3* resting, restip 7 21 
remonstrate, riirmiistrcit, re- resting-place, restipplei.s 18 30 
§ 51 •4, ■ i’l restorative, ri^taratiy, re- § 5] •.! I * 

removed, riiiuiivd 4 25* result, rizAlt 3 14* 

renaissance, r?iieis(a)iis, re-, ra- retail (sb.), §§ 41 ’ll*, 51^ 

renascence, riu8es{a)nH, re- (vb.), riteil, re- § 51'2 — 

render, reiido 15 18 ’ retardation, ri!tci^(lei5(a)?i §'41 lO 

^ rerida(r 7 37 retractotion, ri!tra^ktei\( 0 )ri 

tenders, rencWz 2 GO §41-16 

repair, r.ip£8(r § 41-3 : jetro-, § 41-16 

repertoim, rep8'twa:(r -WO!) retrograde, retrogreid § 41-1 G 
§37-61. -» retrousse, ratruisei 

repertory, repo't(9)ri § 51-41 return, ritain 1 35* 6 1 
replica, repliko"'§ 5141 returned, ritemd 12 101, 199 

replied, riplaid 3 27*, 6 45, 12 returning, ritemir) 16a 6 
48,192,19 7 Reuter, roita(r 

replies, riplaiz 16a 9 revealing, riviilip 1 27* 

reputation, repjutei^n 3 37 reveille, riveli, riveilii § 33-f51 
requesting, rdcwestip 3 22* (revelation) revilei5(o)ri 1 27* 
requiem, rekwiam, -em reverend, vevrand 13 38* 

requires, rikwaio-z 2 41* reverie, revori, -i: 

requisite, rekwizit 3 44* revive, rivalv § 40-27 

reredos, riodos Reynard, renci'id » 

rescript, riiskript §§ 41*16, 51-41 Rheims, i-iirnz § 42-24 ' 
research, risseitU 7 8*, § 30-14 rhetoric, retarik § 32-7 
resemblance, rizernblons 6 38 rhetorical, ritarik(8)l, re- 
reserve, rizeiv, re- § 30*14 rheum, ruim 14 12 
reservoir, r8Z9'vwa!(r {not woi) rheumatism, ruimotizm §§ 32-7, 

§ 37-:51 45-4 

reside, rizaid, re- ls 4 . 0 'r)i . Rhodesia, ro(u)di!zi9 (etc.) 
residence, rezid(g)ris j ^ § 29-3 

resign, rizain, re- \ §§ 30-14,- rhododendron, roiidodenlrari, 

re-sign, ri I sain j 41-16 rod- 

resignation, rezigneij;(9)n § 50-4 rhubarb, ru:bo!b § 3-2 *7 
resin, rfihiii rhyme, rairn 20 22, § 32-7 

resistance, riziston.s 2 12* Rh/mes, Im/perfed,^ -^PP- VI 

resonance, reznnon.s Rhys, riis § 42-24 

respiratory, re, spireit(o)ri § 51 -41 rhythm, riSm, ri(9iti §§31-12, 
respite, re.spit §§' 38-3], 10-26 32-7 

rest, rest 6 5, 12 258, 13 12, rhythmical, ri<?mi]v(o)l | 31 ■ 1 2 
16 a. 13 » Rialto, risejtoii 14 -2 , 
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ribald, )'i]»(a)lcl ' 

pbbonSj ribn/ 12 15, 17 
rich, ritj 8 12 ». 

, rit^ 8 II 2 

ri^che4, liko^et, -^ei 
lltUge of the Tmigue, § 23 
ridiculoiiff, ridikjlilas 5 15 
right, rait 2 42'-’=, 50, 9 1 r. 
(righteous) raitjos 2 42* 
right of way, rait ov wei 
rigorous, rigoras 3 43 
rile, rail § 43*311 
Mm of the Tongue^ § 23 
rising, raizitj 16c 13 
rii?alship, raivljip 3 62 r 

Rizzio, ritsiou § 30*201 
road, roud 6 12 
r(jbe, roub 12 6 
Robert, robot 12 228 
Roger, rodsa 6 3, 9, 14, 38 
Roger’s, radgo'z 3 28 
rogue, roug § 44-43 
rolled, rould, 13 34 
Rome, roum 19 3, § ^14*7 
Romney, rAmni, rom- § 38*11 
rondeau, randou 
room, ruim 12 137, § 45*21 

, ruim 6 33* 

rose, rouz 12 13 

Rothschild, ra/^tjaild § 29-101 

Rothesay, ro^^si 

rou6, rivei, ruiei 

rouge, ru :5 § 29-3 

rough, i-Af 27-1, 34-4, 38-11 

round, raund 12 171 

, raund 12 64, 97, -^1:22, 

264, 20 30 

Jioiin/lmg of Li^is, § 43-02 
Rouse, i-ans § 30-15 
route, ru!t § 45*4 
route march, ''raut mlHtJ § 45*4 


routine, ru'tini lO-y.i 
rowan, rouan, raiion 
Rowton, r3:t(.))!i 
Roxburgh, fakslkalra 
royal, raiel 1 tb 3 ’ll 
rude, ruid 18 
rudeness, ruiduis 1 10* 
rug, i-Ag llA 2 
rugged, i-Agid 1 7, § 24-13 
nRuisiip, i-aislip. -z- § 40-61 
rules, ruilz 5 27, § 1.5-52 
rumour, ruimo 7 l4 
running, rAtiip 3 47 
ruse, rniz o 
rustle, rA.s(9)l § 50-12 
Ruthven, rAi^vori, riven § 31*32 


S 

.<?, § 30 ; mvtf\ 30-31 

sabot, ssebou § 21-13 
sachet, ssejci § 2-1 -13 
Sachevcrell, riji'.Jevoi-ol 
sacred, .seikrid Hr. 14- 

seikrid 2 67* ill; 13 

sacrifice, ssekrifnis 2 -Var'' 

(sad) seed 2 29* 
saga, so: go ** 

sage, seidz, 12 28, 135 
Sahara, sohairo 

said, sed 5 5!)=!=, 6 45, 9 1. 10 
25, 12 35, 14, 50. 65. 66, 

1*35, 183, 181), il)6, -205. 

217, 223, 225;' 23;’) 
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sajd, Ked. 10 11, 00, 12 89 
** 117, l;lO, 100„ ,108, 161 
saint, seiMtM 43 
St Clair, sinklao(i', sin- 
St John, ,s9M(t?,oii, fciii.id 50 ii 
St Leger, ,si)i,ill8(la')(i‘, .sil 0 ii(d). 

f/0(r '» 

St Maiir, .siin;)!(r 
St Neots, saiiid'S 
*St Paul, son(t)pail 
St Rocii,»,s 0 iitroiik 
sake, Keik^S -iOL' 

— seik 11 a 3 

Salford, soilfoTl § 3?v5 

salicylic, sa'lisilik 

salient, seiliout, -j-''- 

saline (sk.), solain §§ 40-24, 61-2 

(adj. ), rteilaiii §|s 40-24, 51-2 

Salisbury, sodzO^u-i, solz- §g 33-5, 
38-32 

saliva, solaiva 

salivary, ^.aeliv.u-i, solaivoi-i 
§ 01 -41 

sallies, sseii/ 3 04 
salmon, scBman g 33*0 
salt, i'-'lt g :'.;’.-o 
Saltouii, sodtann § 33-0 
salute, .s.>l!j)ii!t (g 40-021) 
salvation, sudveijn 15 J7 
salve (itnoiut), sniv g 3;!-5 
• - - (.save a. .ship), Siolv g 33-5 
salver, Ha)!\ g 33-0 
same, sidin 10 27, 15 IS 
, seim 6 20, 11,\ 10 
sample? .su:m}){0)k sa3mp(a)l 
{^!7-0 , 

sandwich, sa5u(( Own Ij,, -it'S § 29-4 
Sandys, sumhI/ g 3S-32 
sang, sa-p 12 2 fis 
sanguine, §§ 25-33 

40-21 i 


' ^ ribald 

--scent 

, Sanhedrin, ssenidrin 
sapphire, s8et'aia(r § 50-14 
Sappho, saefo^i 19 5* 10 ’ 

Saracen, ssei-esn 6 43 
Sa,facen’s, smrasnz 6 26 # 

■ Sarah, ssir© §'37-51 ^ 

sarcophagus, sQ^k3f.)O0s ' 
sardiae, saidim § 40-2 1 ’ 
Sargeant, saidsoni, § ;’,,s-201 
,1 Saskatchewan, sieskaet^dwon * 

Sassenach, sses nnek 
. sat, s£et 7 20, 12 184 

■ , saet 10 22, 28 

satiate, seijieit \§§29-22, 40-51, 
satiety, sataieti f J f 5 1 -4 1 ’ 
satire, sgetaia(r 
satirical, sotirikfo)! 
satisfaction, sa3tisf£ek|n 3 7 
Saturdays, ssefcadiz 12 10 
satyr, ,saet 0 (r 
saucepan, saispan 12 18* 

— , .soispn 12 33, 108 
(saucer) soiso 5 8* § 49-32 
Saunders, ganido'z, so:- § 43-23 
saunter, .sa!nta(r § 43-23 
sausage, .sasids § 43-14 
saw, SO! 10 8* 21, 28 
- — , sa: 12 83,§§ 32-422,43-202 
say, sei 9 9, 10, 11b 8, 14, IS 
IGl, 14 20 

, sei 12 197, 14 10, 11, 15 

(says) sez 5 69* 
scald, skoild § 33-5 
scallop, skalop, skse- § 33-5 
samsion, § 53-11 
sca»ity, sksenti 12 272 
scarcely, sks'asli 3 37 
scathe, skeiS 
scene, sini § 30-2 
scenic, simik 
scent, senfc'^ 30-2 * # 
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sceptic, skeptik § -‘JO-iJ 
fSceptre, septa 3 -JO, 15 7 
• - — , septar 1 6 r 
sceptred, septa'd 15 10 

schedule, Jeflju'1^7/o^sk-)§ 29- 1 0 1 
scheme;, sldim § 29-l(.)l 
scherzo, sksitsou §§ :10-1.01, 
schism, sizm § 22-;>5 [30-201 

"schist, jjist § 29'101 
school, 'skull § 29-lUl 
schoolroom, skuilrum § 45'21 
schooner, skii!uo(r § 29-101 
Scilly, sili § 30-2 
scimitar, 5imita(r ^ 

scintillate, sintileit 
scion, saian 

scissors, sizaz lln Tk 9, 13 
scone, skoii, skouii § -13- 11 
Scone, skuiM, skari 
scorned, skaind 13 23 
Scots, skots 3 25 
scourge, skaid.-^j § 3S-20;) 
screaming, .skriiiuip ;12 25 
Scrooge, ski-uid,^ 12 5, 190, 19(5 
(etc.) 

Scrooge’s, skruirirp/ 12 I 
scrupulous, .skru!i)julas 2 51 
Scrymgeour, skrii>ul,:;o(r 
sculptures, skAlplJav, 4 21'-'= 
scythe, saiti §§ :’)0-2. 31-1 2 
sea, si! 16(: 5, 13 
Searle, sail 

season ticket, siizn tikit 
seasonable, siizaiiokl 12 59‘‘' 
seasons, .siiznz 15 14 
seat, silt 12 192 
seated, sittid 2 64 
Seattle, si 0 Bt(a)] 
sea wall, si; wod 
seclude, 'tikliud, se- ^•15*52 
2H 


seclusion, sikluifpa)!!, .'-o 15-5;' 
second, sekiid ! 23-k^J2 1(5 
second single, sekp slpgi 11 a. rps-- 
secretary, seki'at.uj 3 
sects, sokts {jinf scks) § 50- 12 
sedative, sedaliv §-r)i-l l 
sedentary, sed( a ')i 1 1:( a ) ri § 5 1 • 4 1 
see, si; 11 n 12, 12 70, 15 17 

, si: 1 45, 10 15, 12,sr, 192, 

^ 16C 3 
seeing, siiip 6 39. 
seek, silk 4 7 ^ ' 

seem, sinu 5 50 

, Slim'S 56, 20 13 

seemed, .siimd 6 17’^S 13 4* 
seems, siimz 2 39 • 

, siiinz 6 7, 20 3, S 

seen, sim 1 2 4, 9 21, 12 259, 263 

seer, .sio(r § •I2-;)l 

sees, siiz 9 20 
seethe, sii*5' ,§ 31-11 
seigneury, siiiijari § 25-35 
seismic, saizinik § 40‘61 
seize, sisz 5 9=" 

(seizure) Kii 5 a(r 5 9*, 7 31"' 
Selous, saluis 
semblance, seiril:>laus 20 4 
Seminar, .semiuai(r 
senate, sen it, -at (§ 41-23) 
send, send 4 13 
Seneca, senoka 
seneschal, senijia)! § 29-101 
senile, .simail § ■10-2.‘’. , 
senor, sen]‘a:(r § 25 •35 
senses, sensiz 3 29 
sensual, sensjnaksenjpal ) 
sensuous, sells juas j-' 

sent, sent 3 i s 

, sent 20 19 

sentence, sentus 15 2-2, §'29-2l 
sentiment, seutifaanb 20 21 


separate (vb.) aejjoreit^ 41 ”23 
(jy'lj.), * sepsrifc, -et 

§41 -23 

sepulchre, sep(3)lk.)(r 
serag'Jio, .sirniljoiij se- § 25-22 
sergeant, wairl'^ont § 3S-201 
series, si'Viiiz § 3S-3:j ’ 

serpentine, s9!|)(o)niiiiu § 40-24 
^Vrate, sereit § 41-23 
servant, seivnfc 6 7 « 

servant’s^ soivnts 6 14 
serve, s9ivi»16a 5, 11, 14 
served, kSoivcI 12 177 
service, seivis ^ 1 3 

serviette, soiviet 
set, set 12 112 

, set 5 32, 12 117 

Seton, Setoun, hiitlo))! 
seventieth, ^evntii^) 3 32 
several, .'•evral 10 17 
Severus, sivi''r3s, se- 
sew, son § 44-7 
sh, § 29-1 

shabby, Jaebi 12 95 
(shade) feid 12 194’" 
shadow, jjaedou 12 241, § 41-3 
shadows, Jaeiiouz 12 194*, 198 
shall, $91 7 37*, § 47-12 
, 1 8 I 11 

, Ssel 8 II 12, 12 208, 209, 

14 18 

shalt, Jaslt § 33*5 
shames? Seimz 14 34 
Shaughnessy, Joiimsi § 34-4 
shave,'^eiv llA 8 
shawl, So!bl2 45 
she, 3 8*, 19, 20, 23* 20. 27,* 
29, 31, 40, 8 I 4, 10, IS, 
12 40, 71, 77, 1-20, 159, 250, 
257-, 259. 18 1, 9, IJ, §47-13 
--1-, S>'3 51» 


I 

sceptin 

—shows 

sfie, Sii 8 1 11, 12, 8 11 4, 9, 
11,12,18 

, Sii 12 325, 13 41 

sheath, Jiid, (| I.) i'iife § 31-12 
shaikh, Jiik, 

shelf, (elf 7 9* .• * 

(shelve) Jelv 7 §* 
shepherd* Jepo'd § 47-22 
Sherbourne, ^oiban, -bom 
she’s, Ji'z 8 19 
shibboleth, Sibale6*, -bo- 
shillelagh, fileilo 
(shillings) 3 33* 
shining, Sainip 1 47, 5 3, 18 8; 
^hire) Sai8(r 9 11* 

(-shire) -S(i)9(r 9 11* 
shirt-collar, Jedkolo 12 20 
shoes, Sum 12 271, § 45-4 , 

shone, Jon § 43-14 
shook, (uk 9 23 
shooting, Suitip 17 2 
short, So!t 9 16 

foit 2 40, 7 32, 10 3 

shortlived, tSo'.tlivd 
should, Jad 5 7* 10, 9 16, 

22, 12 115, 13!)*, 140, 252, 
20 5, 13, §§ 33-5, 4 5 11, 
47-12 

, St llB 1*, 9 

, Slid 2 2* 42, 43, 54, 3 24*, 

4 5,* 5 28, 53, 8 1 6, 13 40. 
14 15,15 17,19 2 

, Sud 5 4* 6 27* 8 I 1*, 

II 1, 6, 12 225, 14 15 
shoulder, Souldo 12 60 
shd*^e, Sav § 45-4 
shovelful, SAvlfnl 12 168* 
show, Son 12 15, 15 13 

, Sou 5 29, 12 23 

showing, Souii) 12 1 
shows, Soaz 6 2, 1*5 7 » 

ars 


m 



Shrewsbury, Jruizbari, Jrouz- 

shriek, Jriik 12 11?:) 
shrug, JrAg 5 24, 14 4 
sljiut, 5?At 7 5 ? 

Shyloigk, jail'.Av 14 1, 11, 32 
Sib?]a'n(f;>f § 2H Note 
side, sahl ’l2 185, 188 « 

sides, saidz 6 46 
-sier, § 29-3 
siesta, siesta 
sieve, siv § 42 ’15 
sight, sait 12 210, 16 g ,13 
si^n, sain §§ 40-61, 50'4 
signal, sig/tal § 50-4 «• 

signature, signotSa(r, -t]a(r 

§ 50-4 

significant, signifiknt 5 49'" 

( signification) s igi i i fi k ei) ( o) n 

5 49'*' 

(signify) sigiiifai 5 49'", § 50-4 
Signior, siinjor 14 1 
signpost, saitipoust 6 11 
Sikh, si !k §42-24 . 

silence, sailous 6 41, 20 27 
simile, simili § 38-33 
simmer, ^im^ 12 99 
Simp] iJi a I lion. of Oansomnt 

Groups, § 50 

Simplijktl Spelling Society, § 17-3 
since, sins 12 157, 17 10 
, sins 6 i) 

si- §40-51 


sister, sista 12 93 

sit, sib 12 51 (145'") 15 9 

, sit 20 11 

sitting, sitii) 12 8 .1^'", 20 1 
situation, sit) ueijon 2 32, 61'", 
63, 12 246 
~ — , sitjueiju 2 45 
-sive § 30-151 
six, siks llA 4 

,( ) sikS 12 43'", § 29-11 

sixpence, sikspans 12 15'", 

247 

sixteen, sikstiin 3 4*" 

, siksNiu 3 5'3 

size, saiz 12 127 
skein, skein 
ski, Jii, skii § 29-101 
skies, skaiz 12 30 
skilful, skilf(u)l § 33-6 
sky, skai 18 8 
sleep, sliip 7 25 
sleeping, sliipip 16c 7 
sleepless, sliiplis 7 4* 
sleight, slait § 34-4 
slight, slait 9 22 
sloth, sloii0 § 43-121 
slough (swamp), slaii] 

(cast off), sUf V § 3 1- 1- 

Slough, slau j 

sloven, slAv(9)n 
I slow, slou 12 32 
! slower, slou8(r § 43*22 
slowly, slouli 12 118 , 

slowworin, slou wa: in 17 7 
siiiice, sluis § 45-4, -52 '' 
slumber, slAmlio 3 29, 17 U’ 
small, sma;] 12 131 

, small 12 1 62 

I smaller, STnaila 12 2 1 
! smell, smel 12 1'I6, 147 ' 

^ smelt, smelt 12 -45 


smiled, smaild 12 7 
sinilers, small o' z 5 .‘11 
smiling, smailit) 12 
smirkers, .smo:k.)'/, 5 Jll 
smithy, smi(M'§ .'ll -12 
smooth, smuii) § :’,ri2 
snake, Mieik 17 7 » 

snow, suou 12 267 
sn, sou 3 27. 5 67, 6 1,1. 8 I 

^ -1, 5. 10, 9 7, 12 22, 50. 56, 
71, 81? 153, IG.-l, 160 11 
, sou 32, 13, 15, 3 16, 
8 11 6,11,12 262,14.11 
sobriety, so(u)l3raiat>§ 01-41 
sobriquet, soubrikei § 24-13 
(social) souS(8)l 4 3^' 
society, sa.saioti 4 3”*, 5 2, 21 
soft, soft § 43-12 
soften, sDf( 0 )n § 50-12 
sojourn, .sodso’ii, sa- §§ 38-203, 
solace, .solas § 44-6 [51-4 

solder, sold8(r § 33-5 
soldier, .souldso 2 67, § 34-1 
sole, soul 13 5 
solecism, solisizm 
(solely) soulli 2 23='* . 
solemn, .solam § 50-3 
solemnity, soleumiti, sa- § 50-3 
soliloquy, .s.ililnkM'i. so- § 5i --J I 
(solitary) .salit(.))n‘ 7 5='= 
solitude, solitjuid 7 5'-" 
solve, ,solv 11 II 7 
some, 3 3]=^ 4 6, J0=^ 12, 
6 8, 7 2, 11, 28, 12 96. 2(^0, 
20 -Jf?, § IT-Ki 

somebody, sAinbadi 12 1 10 
somehow, ^aiu.-iu 12 81- 
Somers, sAiiia'z § :is-l 1 
Somerset, .sAin.isit § ;;s-l 1 
something, sAitfOdi) 12 105 


: • Shrewsbury 

- speaking 

scfmething, sAtndii) 5 3.'!, 10 35, 
12 160,20 9,10 
sometimes, .s.yntainiz 4 1* 
somewhat, sAmwot 2 55 
soij^ .sAii, 12 21 0 

song, SOT) 12 265, § 13-14 
.'ionorii’ii, § 52-1 * * ’ 

sonoreius, souau-as, sau.n-.is . 

soon, sum 12 100 [§51-41 

,■ — sum 3 28, 6 13, 7'3.‘k ID 
28, 16a 9, C 1 
Sophocles, .safaldiiz § 38-33 
soporific, souia-nifik 
sordid, sordid 16o 4 
sprry, sari 9 16 

sorts, sorts 2 55, 12 143, § 43-221 
sough, sAf, sail §§ 27-1, 34-4 
sought, sort 34-4 
soul, soul 1 18, 4 24. 16a l"*. 

§ 44-7 

sound, saund 7 14, 20 3, 28 
souse, saus § 30-15 
south, sau^ § 4§-52 
southerly, s,().5a'li §§ 31-12, 40-52 
southern, sAb'o'n §§ 31-12, 40-52 
Souihern Engliah, § 3-11 
Southey, .saiibi, sa^ 

Southwark sAba-k § 38-11 
Southwell, sa5(o)1 § 38-11 
sovereign, ,sav(a)rin 38-.‘U, 
50-4 

Spain, speiii § 41-3 
Spaniards, spaeujo'dz 3 3 
Spanish, .sj)£eni5 § 41-3 
spared, spero'd 12 i 97 
sparjtes, sparks 17 5 
speak, .spirk 5 60, 8 1 (!, 11 7 
speakers, spirko’z 5 43 
speaking, spirkii) 5 26 
speaking-trumpet, s{)i:ki|) ti’Am- 
pit5 61," ^ 4» 
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special, siiejl 2 50, 11a 9 
specie, spiiji:, spiijiii 
species, spiijiiz, sjfiijii:/; § 3S-33 
speckled, s])ekld 12 153 
^ecuMions, spc'^cjnleijin/ 7 AM 
speeojiiless, spiitjlis 20 ll'" 
speed, ^s|)i!(l 16a 12 
speedily, spiidili 2 7, 12 :§16 
Spelling, Conventional, 16, 17 
Spelling Refm'm, § 17 '3 « 

spend, spend 8 I 11, II 12 
spending, spendiij 16o 2 
spent, spent 16a 1 
Sphinx, sfiplcs 

spider, spaide 7 28 ♦ 

spinach, spinid^ § 29*4 
spindle, spind( 0 )l § 22-341 
^spirit, spirit 2 58, 4 16, 12 1, 7, 
189, 197, 203 
spirits, spirits 12 67 
spirit’s, spirits, 12 277 
spiritually, spirit jiioli 1 24='= 
spit, spit 14 7, 21, 26 
splendour, spleiidar,! 45* 
spoke, spouk 12 40, 15 19 
spoken, spoukon 9 13 

, spoukn 12 92 

spontaneity, spontoniiiti § 51’41 
spontaneous, spouteinjos, -ies 
spoons, spmnz 12 1 15 
(spoonful) spuinfnl 12 168* 
sprightly, spraitli § 34 '4 
spring, s]jrii) 1 46 
springs, spripz 18 2 
sprinklings, spripklipz 12 8, 277 
spurn, spoil! 14 13 

, spoil! 14 26 

spurned, spoind 14 22 
sputtered, spAto'd 12 178 
squabble, skwv)U(9)l ^ 26-5 
squalidly sk\volid § !i4)-5 
2I8 


squander,' skwandofr §;< 26-5, 
43- M 

squash, skwojj § 26 -'i 
squeeze, skwiiz 5 -i 1 
Stagirite, staed^irail 
stained, steind 14. .■> 1- 
stalk, stoik 3)3-5. .t3)-2 
stalwart, stolwo't, stoil- § 33-5 
stand, .stsei id 1 17, 16 a 14 
Standard Speech, :) 
standing, stseiidip 16t31 1 
Stanton, Htaiiit(o)n § 37-5 
star, stai 18 7 ' r . 

starboard, a I bod § 47 -21 
stare, stsie 6 36 
stars, staiz 17 2, 13 
started, staitid 4 18 
state, steit 3 15, 16 a 11 
stately, steitli 13 27 
statesmen, steitsmon 2 5 
station, steiSii 2 66, § 29-1 
staunch, st{!in(t)5 §§ (29-2 1\ 
43-23 

Staunton, staint(o)ii, stoi- 
stay, stei 17 9 [§ 

steam, still!! 12 145 
steeped, siiipt 12 135 
step, step, 6 26 

, step 13 31 

Stephen, stiiv(o)i! § 27-22 
stevedore, stii! idoi(r 
(stewpan) stjuipn'ii 12 18* 
still, slil 1 23, 6 37, 43, 7 6, 14 
4, 20 7, 25' 

sting, slip 20 1 7 •' 

stingy, stindfji 12 2;36* 
stipend, stai[)etid 
stirred, stoid 12 97 
stoep, stuip g 45-4 
i stolen, stoulon 12 141 .• 

I stomach, .stAinok § 3s- 1 1 



I 

i 




1 

1 


stomaeMCj stomaekik § /kSvll 
stone, stouii 18 
stood, stud *^2 17o 
stool, stu!l 12 9;!, 185 
stopped, .stoj)fc»6 5, 12 7 
Ht.ops, §§ 11 , 21-26 
stork, stoik § 4;; -2 
stol'm, sLonii 14 2)2 
story, stoiri 10 4 ■ 

■3 , Stoiri 6 27 

stou'p, stivp § 45 ‘I 
Stour, stu’9(r 
Straehan, stroin § 34*3 
Straehey, streilji § 34 ‘3 
straggler, streeglo 7 11 
straight, streit 1 13, 12 4, § 41*4 
strained, stremd 15 1 
stranger, streindgo 13 20*^, 14 13 
strangest, streiudsist 12 82* 
Stranraer, stra3iirai(r 
strategic, strotiidsik, -tedjj- 
§41-18 

strategy, .sti-ajlid^i 
Streatham, stretom § 31-31 
street, St. tilt 4 14 
strength, slrei)6> 2 9* 
kVmw, §§ 51, 53 
stretch, stretj 12 257 
strict, strikt, 15 21 
strive, sfcraiv 20 5 
strong, strai) (3 46*) 10 37, 12 
00, § 4 3- 14 

XInmg avil JFrah Forms, § 47 
stronger;* siroT)go 3 46* 
strongest, stroijgist § 25*33 
strongly, sti on'li 9 7 
strofJhe, stihuil, strofi § 38-33 
struggle, sU-Agl 2 3,1 
strAgol 3 32 

stryehiiin(e), strikniin, -in 
§40-21 , 



' , special 

— sftfficient 

Stuart’s, stju’o'ts 18 20 
stuck, stAk 12 154 
(student) stjuidnt 7 28* * 

studious, stjuilijos 7 28* 

(stqi^dy) stArii 7 28* , , 

stuff, stAf 12 If 6 ■ 

stuffing, stAfip IS 121 * 
suave^jsweiv §§ 26*2 1 1, -B -3 
suavity, s-\vseviti §§ 26-211, 41-3 
subaltern, sAbltari § ol-41 
^subject (sb.), sAbdsikt, -ekt 
§51-2 

, (vb.), S 9 bd 5 ekt, .sa1>§5 1 2 

subjoined,, sobdsoind 3 23* 
suhlimer, SAblainra 1 42* 
(sublimity) soblimiti 1 42* 
subside, sobsaid, sAb- 1 (• ^ 0.-^1 
subsidence, sAbsid( 8 )ns P 
subsisting, SAbsistip 2 17* 
subtle, sAtl 2 27* 

(subtlety) sAtlti 2 27* 
succeed, soksiid 3 23, § -25-12 
succeeded, soksiidid 12 117 
succeeds, soksiidz 5 4 
success, sakses 3 3, 52, 12 1 56 
successor, saksesa 3 19, 21 
succinct, S 8 ksii)(k)t, sa- §§ 50-15, 
51-41 

succumb, sakAm § 50-3 
such, SAtS 5 37, 10 42, 12 125, 
164,226,13 42 
— SAtS 1 44, 2 1, 2, 

72, 5 19, 7 2, 13, 12 
126, 14 22 

suckled, sAkld 16c 10 
sud(l^, sAdn 12 66 , 

25-34 

sufferance, sAfrous 14 5 
suffered, sAfa-d 5 53 
(suffice) safais 12 129 
sufficient, KftfiSiit. 13 
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suffragan, saFvo^u.ui 



^uit, ifejiut 14 1.4* « 

siTHgble, 

suited sr.-iit § iT)-2Li. 
suits, K( j)U!t.s 19 9* r 
sulpliur, sAli:o(r § 27:101 
sumacli, sjuimyik, ^u:- § 29‘11 ^ 
sunflower, sAnHaua(r 
sung, SAT) 13 8 
super-, s(j)u!p8- § 45-522 
superfluous, s(j)up3!flu8s 
Supernumerary, s(i )uip8njuipi- 
( 0 )r 8 ri § o2-G 
supine, s(i)uipain § 4-0 -24 
^supply, seplai 14 35 
'supported, sopoitid 12 61 
suppose, spouz 10 17*, llJ) 8 

, s'dpouz 12 140 

supposed, sopouKd 12 114 
supposition, SApoy-iJon 12 142 
supreme, s(j)upii!ni § 45-522 
sure, Jii-a 7 34, §§^29-11, 45-3, 
-41, -52 

, Jai 10 36* 12 226 

surely, 2 48* 

( ), ^aili 10 36* 

surfeit, .-a fit § 38-31 
surpassed, so'poisfc 3 42* 
surplus, Qiplas 12 201, 207 
surprised, sapraizd 11 1.1 15 
surrender, sorenda 3 5 
surveillance, sa'veilaii.s, -Ijaus 
§ 3 . 3 -01 »» 

(survey, si). ) saivei | 12 131* 
surveying, SO' veil 1 ) §51-3 

Susan, suizou § I5'r)-1'2 
swallow, swolou § 20-5 
swan, .'j,warOl2 l6■^„§ 20-5 


swarthy, swoiO'i {not -t-Tx) §§ 20-5, 

31-12 

sway, swei 15 10 *■' 
sweet, .sw'iil. 19 .3. '20 1 ■'! 
sweetened, swi! It f( 1 12 .109 
swept, swept 12 100, § 50-12 
sfiVim, s.u- § 20-2.') 

sword, .so!(l § 50-2 
sybarite, sibaraii 
Sydenham, si(l(.))ii.)iii § 17-22 * 
iSt/llitbic. /, § .’!.■) -3 ; nif^ 22-.')5 • 

n, § 2 4 ’3 5 ; also S 52 -1 
Syllable, § 52-1 
syllable, si^abl 5'' 4 5 
Symon((l)s, simanz 
(sympathetic) sirnpa^etik 12 3* 
sympathy, simpa(9i 12 3* 
symptom, sim(p)tain § 50-1 !- 
synagogue, sinogog § .14. -43 
syncope, sipkopi, siii- §§ 38-33, 

49-32 

syringe, sirindg 5 53* 

(system) sistam 2 27*' 


T 

t, § 24-1 ; inorganic, § 24-122; 
mute, § 50-12 

table, teibl 12 29, IN, 123, I (is 
tableaii(x), tcebltiu(z) § 30-201 
ta'en, tcin § 4 1 -4 
tail, tail 10 0, 40. § ;)3''-l 

, ieil 10 2, '7, -It, 24, 29, 

35,20 22 ^ ^ 

tails, toilz 10 3 ' ' 

- - , leilz 10 4-2 

take, ioik 14 i-'S, 35 

, leik 1 ! 1, 5 21, 9 22, 12 
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tf^ken, teikii 5 '2T 

, leikii 2 42 189 

takes, tejk.s 1,5 4 
taMng, teikiij 5 .45, 12 45 
tale, tielk § JSa's 
talent, taelent 16 a 3 
talojits, tselrjuts 2 14, 23 ’ 

talk, toils 5 5* 

■; , toils 5 12,720 

talkijig, toilcii-) 5 7 
tali, tail 2<; 1 § 33-5 
tamlJOiir!ne„tffirnboriin § 40-24 
tangle, ta;T)g(9)l § 25-33 
tapers, teipov. f7 15 
tarry (adj.), tciiri § 37-4 

(vb.),'tien § 37-4 

taste, telst llii 9 
tasted, teistid 12 167 
taught, toit § 43 ‘25 
taunt, toint § 43-23 
Taunton, toint(o)n, tai- § 43*23 
teach, tiitj 15 18 
teacup, tiilsAp § 38*1 
tearing, tsirip 12 24, § 39*41 
tear (sl>.), tio(r § 39*41 
tease, tiiz § 30*15 
technique, telsniik § 25*12 
tedious, tiidjoH § 31:*1 
teeth, tiid 
teethe, tiib 

Teignmouth, iituuod § 50*4 
telegraph, teligrciii', -ad; 
telegrapiiy, tilegroli, te- § 51-41 
Telemachus, telemokos 
toil, tcl 3 39 

— 4 J7^ 6 42, 12 191, 13 
39 

telling, 10 4 
temerity, tiineriii 3 48* 
temper? tempo 3 4-9 
temporal, temp'^)rol 15 7* 


temporary, temjiorori 7 i 1 *, 
§32-6 

tempt, tem(p)t§ 50-14 
ten, ten 12 243 [§ |. ! •] s 

tenable, timoWo)!, tei!«)s(o)l 
tend, tend 2 78, 13 40 
tender, tendar 2 54 * 

tender!!i6ss, tendanis 12 l57‘'' 
tenet, timet, te-, -nit § 41*18 
^ense Articulation, §39*,*1 
tension, tenj(9)n § 29*1 
tepid, tepid 
tercet, teisit, -et 
termagant, toimagant § 51*41 
tcffms, teimz 2 3 ' 

Terpsichore, ta'p-sikori, -ain 
§ 38*33 

terrible, terib(a)l § 42*13 
tetrareh, tiitrciik,' te- §§ 25*12,’' 
41*18 

th, § 31 ; unvoiced, § 31*13 ; f, r, 
subditidcd, § 31*2 ; h Kuhsii- 
kited, § 31*33 
Thackeray, dsekori § 50*2 
Thames, tenm §§ 3l-31, 39*1], 
41*181 

than, ban 5 9=^ iO"b 6 43. 81 13, 
12 228, 244, §§ 31*12,^l7•14 

, -Sjen 1 43, 3 21, :m, 8 II 

14, 12 211, 15 (5 
thanks, fepls s § 3 9*11 
thanked, 6>an)(k)t § 50*15 
that (rel. pron.), Oat 1 2, 40, 
2 39, 46, 3 42, 6 30, 8 I 8, 
10, 15, 16, 17, 14 31, 16f' 
5;>6,§ 47*13 

, SEet SlI 8,10, 15,1(5. 17, 

160 3 

that (conj.), b’at 1 34, 3 27=b 4 I , 
5, 9, 5 2, 55, 59, 6 11, 14.12 
25, §47*iTj " ^ 
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that, h’ift 2 1, 2, 19=‘=, 20, OO'i'-, there, h’s%) 4 n, 8 I 4, II 4, 

24, 42, 49='^ 3 16* 20* 5 07* 125, 2(59, 15- 22, | 47-16 

' - 5aji 3 20* 1,2 209, 15 1 0 there, 5'gr 3 2. 1, ;!7,,5 51, 12 12(J 

that' (clem, pron,), Syet 3 24, — , h'sii- 12 5 ^ 

^7 1***, 11 A Tjyllii 7, 12,cl2 therefore, 5g’of,)’ 15 14 
■ -s-- SM6, 250, 16 a 9, § 47-13 there’s, 6o'/., 10 05 

2 4-1 4 9, 18, 19, 24, , 5's'o>/ 10 05, 12 42, 50, 

' 5 6, h 18, 40, 10 24, 41:, llA 17 10, 20 9 

7, 11 4, 12 9, 105, 147, 149, ( ) hso-, 12 40* 

14 S, 15 18, 16a 0 r, thereof, ‘hgorov § 27-21 

ii: the, ho 1 1, 9 (etc.), §§ 31'04, therewith, hsovvih' 16 a 5* 

, hi I 0 (etc.) ' [47-11 these, hiv. 7 20 

Sii 5 49* , hiiz 5 18, GO, 12 28 r 

. oj 13 02* 18 1* , Siiz IPOG, 5'22, 28, 3-1, 47, 

theatre, -er, 6li3io(r § 32-71 r 53, 7 IG, 12 175, 194, 198, 
thee, Sii 111, 45, 14 25, 26, 17 Theseus, tj’iisju's [14 23 

1. 2. 5, 0, 7, JO, J 1, 14 they, Gei 1 28, 2 6, 8, 10 (etc.) 

— , hi: 1 15 , hei 12 142, 16 a 11, 14 

, their, heo 1 37, 5 27, 32, 9 17, they are, Gs'o llB 4* 

'lie 4, 12 113, 270, 271, 17 thick, 1 17 
14,2017 thief, tlirf 1 . 

, -hs’o a If), 5 4, 47, 7 10, thieve, tliivj ^ 

12 157, 237 thimble, 6*inil)(t))l § 22-341 

, her 5 29* 36* ^42, 52, 6 4, thine, Gain 14 30 

12 27 , Gain 19 12 

them, Gam 2 19, 3 47, 5 20, 52, thing, tlip 7 18, 12 164 
12 88, etc., §§ 41-1, 47-13 things, 12 82 

, (G)9m 10 13* 18, 25, 11 b think, tliijk 8 1 2, § 31-33 

4, 5 , tlipk 4 1, 6 18; 8 11 2, 12 

, am 10 16, 12 84* 9, 20 19 

• , Gem 13 12* thinker, Oipko 1 32 

themes, t^iimz 12 127 thinks, ^^ipk-s 8 1 10, II 1 1, 12 82 

themselves, Gamselvx 7 4, C third, t^aid 11 ^ 

— — , Gornselvz 2 71, 12 113 this, Gi.s2 38. 59, 3 1, 8, 6 35, 12 

then, Gen 3 25, 7 18, 26, 10 25, 211, 269, 14 27, 16 a C 5, 1 1 

12 13, 35, 179, 255, ’lyt 9, , Gis 1 6, 27. 43„6 31,4il .5, 

10 12 88, 14 20, 37, 16 15, 21, 

, Gen 7 10, 12 200, 15 13 16o8 

Theobald, ^^iiahoild, t^ibld , Gi^ § 29-J 1 

Theobalds (Essex), tibl/ thistle, tiis(a)l § 50-12 d. 

theory, 42-24*, Thomas, tomas §<11,-31 
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Tlj6m(p)son5 l.otnsyii § OO'l-il 
ThoroM, f^Ar^ld, §'38-11 
thorough, dAi-.i §§ .il--!-, -I t- -40 1 
those, SouzS 3,, i-1 
--- , -bowA 2 71, 72, SO, 5 21 
thou,‘5hu 1 4-5, '14 27, 31, 15 2] 
— &’au 1 13, 20, 21, 19 9 ’ 

though, d'ou 5 37, 05, 8 I 7, 11 
CS, 13 42, 15 15, 16a 4, 17 12, 

5 Sou 6 4 [§ 34-4 

thought, 5o!t 7 1, 8 I 3, 12 
102, §§ 36-4, 43-25 

=, 0oit4 12, 6 40, 81 6, II 

4, 6, 12 161 * 
thoughtful, 12 81* 
thoughtfully, ^aitfoli 12 250 
thoughts* ^oits 3 26, 12 28 
thousand, 6*auznd 14 17 

i9auzn((l) 8 I 13* 

, ^^auzonii 8 II 14 

thousands, ^^auzudz 16 a 12 
thraldom, (9i’a;ldoTnl g .,0 f 
thrall, firoil / S 
threadbare, ^^redbso 12 58 
three, <9di 3 4, 33, 7 25, 12 57, 
14 17 [§ 42-15 

(threepence) 6*i:ip(Q)ns 12 15* 
thresh, i9re5, 

threshold, drejould 12 0*, 14 14 
tihrice, teds § 31-12 
i/iroaf r, § 34-5 
throats, td-outa 5 51 
throne, drouti 3 42, 13 20 
throned, 6>rouuid 15 6* 
throstle, l9ras(o)l § 50-12 
throiish, 0m' 5 54* 61, 20 17, 
§§ 34-4, 45-4 

, dru! 1 27 

thro-ws, drou/, 5 15 
thrumming, td-Audr) 7 22 
thrust, t/i-Ast 7 2 


' f that 

—tithe 

Thucydides, 6(ju'sididi:z § 38-33 
thumb, ten) § 5()-3 
thunder, teiid.-><r § 22-;;)4] 
thus, Sas 15 19, § 30-12 

Sas 14 24,, * 

thy, Sai 1 10, 12, l.‘i, 

14 28, 15 15, 2*0, 17 8% 
thyrae,'%aini §§ 24-1 3, 3 1-31 
tiara, tiou-a § 37-51 
tickets, tikits 11 a 5 
tide, laid 13 34, 20 7 
tidiness, taidinis 11 b 14* 
ties, taiz2 78 
Tighe, tai § 34*4 
Tm, tim 12 36, 60, 73 (etc.) 
timber, timl3o(r §§ 22-341, 32-71 
time, taim 6 9, 8 1 6, 11, 12 
264, • 14 1, 22, § 49-32 ^ 

, taim 6 20, 7 32, 8 II 7, 

12,10 24, 12 276, 13 21,20 24' 
times, taimz 2 4*, 8 I 13, 12 
243 

, taimz 8 II 14, 12 44, 13 19 

i timid, timiiUlS 38* 

(timidity) timiditi 13 38* 

Tim’s, timz 12 67 
tinsel, tius(e)l 
Tintagel, tiiit8ed5(o)l 
tiny, taini 12 73, 122, 267 
- — , taini 12 36* 69, 60, 89, 
92, no, 111, 183, 190, 238, 
278 

Tif of the Tongue, § 23 ' 
tirade, tireid § 37-5 
> [kl],§ 24-01 

(tissttd) tisju', tijiv 12 121*, 
§ 29-11 

(tissue paper) tiju ])eipo(r 12 
121* § 29-11 
Titanic, taitaenik § 40-51 
lithe, tai'S §-'51-12 ’ u 
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title, taitol 7 1 U 

rto (prop.), tft 4 2, 7, 5 1, 7 

(etc.), 6 (moHtilv), 7 7, 12 
(etc.), § 47 -M: 

4 7, 9,ti !, 12, 5 5,r9* 
5lv*, ^ctc.), 6,24, 25, 7 9, 34, 
aridyiii 1, 2, 3 throu 4 ;'hoiit; 
13 17^18 3*' * 

to (adv.), tu 44 10 

, tu! 5 S < 

toast, toust 12 236 
toga, toiigo § 44-7 
together, toge^'o 5 32* 

, tuge&’o 2 6*, 5 7 

toil, toil 1 19, 34, 35, 40 ^ 

toilest, toilist 1 24* 
toiling, tailip 1 24, 42 
<toUworn, toilwom 1 2* 

' told, tould 12 255 
J — , tould 6 16, 20, 2S, 8 I 2, 
II 3, 12 88, 215 

, toul 12 82* 

tolled, tould 7 15 
Tolleniache, tolni;o5f^§ 29-12 
Tom, tom 10 5 

, tom 10 3 

tomb, tuim 13 14* § 45-4 
tome, toum 7 34 
to-morrow, tomorou 12 257 

, tomorou 12 258 

2'one, § 7*1 
tone, toun 5 36, 7 1 5 
Tongue, Parfn of. § 23 
tongue, tAp § 25*33 
to-night, tonait 11 a 2* 
tonsure, ionjo(r § 29-1 
tontine, lonti: 11 § 4 0'24 
too, til! 12 137 

— tu: 1 7, 15, 26, ? 16, 19, 

9 3, 4, iq,37, Hull, 12 156, 

2 13, *14 26, 16(1 V 
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took, tiik 111 ; 1, 12 no 

, tuk 12 5 

tooth, tuid 

toothed, tui&d, tiudt §31-12 
top, top 12 155 
topsail, topsl § 47-21 
torch, taitj 12 8, 277 
tornado, to'ueidou § 37*6 
tortoise, toitos {not toitoiX) 
§ 30-15 

torment (sb.), to!moiitr§ 5 1 -2 

(vb.), to'raent^§ 61*2 

touched, tAtJt 11 b 5 ^ 

touches, t/ffcjjiz 6''21 
touching, tAtJip 1 39 
tough, tAf §§ 27-1, 34: *4 
tour, tu9{r § 46-41 
tournament, tu'aiienmnt, tom-, 
toon-, to:(9)n- § 45-41 
towards, toidz 1 26* 

Towcester, taiist9(r 
tower, taua 13 27* 
towers, taus'z 7 16 
Toynbee, tainbi 
tr-, § 32-31 
TraMgar, trof8elgo(r 
transcend, tneiisend § 30-151 
train, troin llA 1 
trait, trei § 24-13 
tranquil, traepkwil § 4.9-32 
tnvui^-, §§ 30-151, 37-311 
transactions, tnciizcekjnz 3 1* 
transfer (.sb.), trajnsfo’jlr § 51-2 

(vl,).), trien.sf9;(r § 51-2 

transiently, trcenzioutlf? 17='= 
(transition) tiiensi”,p 7 17ji*., 
transitive, traenzitiv § ;)()-l5i 
transport (sb.), traenspait § 51-2 

(vb.), triiMispoit § 51-2 

travelling, trsevlip 12 2H5='= 
treachery, tretJ'Jri 


* title 
‘—type 



{|teasiire) tre3'a(r 7 31* 
treatises tmtis 30- 15 
Tredegar, tvo- 

tree, fctl: 10 lU, 38. § 32*31 
Trefusis, trifjiii.sia, tro- 
Treloar, tri la tre- 
twibled, trcmbld 12 89 ’ 

tremMiBg, trembling 12 215 > 
llemeiidoiisly, trimend osli 12 
tremor, trema(r • [248*4 

treKiirioi?s, tremjnlosl2 88 
trepMae, tsifinr, -ain, §§ 27*101, 
40*24 

tresses, tresiz i3 3 
trestle, tres(9)I § 50*12 
Trevelyan, triveljon, tre-, -vil- 
trlbe, 5 35, 14 6 
tribunal, tribju!n(9)l, trai- 
§§ 40*51, 51*41 
tribune, tribiuu 
tried, trail 1 § 32*31 
tiillHl r, § 32*1 
trilogy, tri!.:)(.i5i 
trio, tri ion 

tripartite, tripciitait, traipaitait 
§§ 40*51, 51*41 
triptyeh, trijitik § 25*12 
Triton, ti-aiton 16c) -ll- 
triimipii, tfaimnf § 22*33 
troeliee, troukii § 44 *7 
trophy, ti'ouii § 44*7 
trolii, f.t'nniV, irob§ !. 3*121 
trouble#, trAbld 7 28 
Ti’ow^brMge, troiibridg, triii-, 
n'au’?§15*4 

tinil' I* 1, -13*12 
Ipoiisseau, truisnn ^ 45*4 


truer, tru !0 5 18* 
truest, truiist 4 7* 
truly, truili 6^39 
trumpet, ti'Ampit 5 5 - 1 , (J1 » 
tru^it, trAst 2 32, 47 « 

truth, truid 12 'lO-l**, §§ 
try, trai 5 7 " [-45 * 1 , *52 

tryst, afcrist, tr&ist § 40 *5 f 
Tsar, tsai(r § 30*2 
tube, tjuib § 34*2 
-kuie, § '45 *51 
Tuesday, tjuizdi § 34*2 
tulle, tjud § 33*6 
tumblers, tAmblo'z 12 173 
time, tjuin 16c 8* 204 
tuned, tjunid 13 25 
tuneful, tjuinful 13 
turbine, teibin, -i:n, -ain ■ 
turbulency, toibjulansi 3 
-Pure, i 29*2, 45*51 
turn, teiii 12 116 
turned, toind 12 14 
turning, t9inip 12 94 
— — , te;iii,i) 12 140 
turpentine, toip(9)utaiii § 40*24 
turquoise, tail<(\v)9iz, toilcwniz 
§§ •30*15, 61*41 
Ank, § 45*51 
twang, twiBTj § 26*6 
twenty, twenti, tA\- § 26*23 
twenty-fourth, t w < * 1 1 i i f o : /) 3 
twice, tAvais 12 14, 15 3 
twisting, tAvistip 5 24 
two, tu: llA 6' 12 24, 

73, 99, 111, 123, 1 13, 

— tui 1 1, 36 , 7 25, llA 
12 173 
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typical, ti|)ik(9l) § 40-51 
typhoon, taifuui § 4()-Gl 
“tyrannic, tirsenik, tai- 1 
tyranny, tiivuii U 40-51 

4yrant„rtairont J ^ 

tyr®:. tair ou ^ 

Tyrone, 4irouii, ‘tai- 3 4 
TyrrwMt, tirit ' r 


XT 

f, [A] § 38, [n], [u], § 45 

ubiquitous, jubikwitss 12 99 
-uise, § 30-15 
ukase, juvkeis 
umbrella, Ambrelo § 38-21 
7m- §51-21 
unable, Aneibl 3 11* 
unaltered, Anoilto'd 12 19 k 19s 
(unanimity) jii'n^niniiti, -iiiun- 
3 38* 

unanimous, juneeniraos 3 3S* 
uncertain, Anae'.tn 2 11* 
unconstitutional, Ankonstilju:- 
Janol 2 5 

uncouth, Ankui£^ § 45-4 
unctuous, AT)ktju9s § 49-32 
§ 51-21 

under, Ando 5 39, 6 35 

■ , Andor 6 19 

undo, Audu! § 51-21 
undulatory, AiK]3uleiL'(9)ri 

§51-41, . 
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j unfeeling, Atil'idii) 12 227 
! unfolded, Anfopblid 1 IG 
unguent, Angwout §'2r)-2 1 1 
uniformity, ju’iiifoauili 2 20* 
unilateml I, § 33- 
(union) juinjon 1 ,40* 
unison, juiniz(f>)n, -i.s(obi 
§§ 30-151, 3,s, -32 
united, junaitid 1 40*, 2 9, 28" 
i,,unity, juiiiiti § 42-13 
universal, jirnivoisol 1£5 128* 
(universe) juuiivois 12s* 
university, jivniveisiti § 38-201 
unknown, Muioun 6 9* 

, Annouii 18 9* 

unnatural, Aiineetjurgl, -tjo- 
§§ 21, 24-32, 34-32 ^ 

unpitied, Anpitid 2 30 
unpremeditated, Anprimedi- 
teitid 13 IS* 

unprofitable, Auprofitobl 7 21 
I unserviceable, Ausaivisobl 2 24 
unspeakably, Ainspiikobli 1 39 
unsupported, Ansopoil.id 2 2G 
unsystematic, Aiisiatirnaetik 
2 27* 

until, Aiilil 7 23, 12 31, 279, 
§§ 33-G, 3,8-1, 47-14 

, ontil 20 12 

, AT) til 4 25, 12 207 

untoward, Amouod, Aiilnwoid 
vnlrilkd v, § 32-1 
untrodden, Antrodn 18 1 
Unvoiced, kcc Dcvocalhed 
unwholesome, Anhoulsom 2 G4 
up, Ap 5 57, 12 59, 94, 101^ 

, Ap 5 7, 50, 6 9 , '7 G, 10 

llA 1, 12 13, 32, 47, 138, 
1G6 

upgathered, A]ig£e5’o'd 16(; 7 
' upholster, A}>lioul^;to(r, op- 


upon, ,sp'.)ii 2 31)^ (>2, 3 26, 
,/4 21, 6 4, 12, ;;i. 31), 42, 7 
22, 8 1 14r, 9 9; 42 20, 60, 69, 
Stl, 91, 1K3, i3], 168, 185, 
215, 45 3, ^4 7-14 

• . o])ou 6 28, 30, 8 II 17 

//r, ^ 38-2 ' 

UTtjuIiart, 9ik9t,^-(h)(iifc 
Uruguay, juorugwoi, -rog-, -wai 
ns, AH 1 33* 15" 16, 18, 160 1, 9 
— 83,4 8, 5 10, llA 6, 12 
ISO, 181, 183, §§3012, 4-7-13 

AS 1 12 

usance, juizons, 14 36 
usances, juizensiz 14'3 
-iise, § 30 OS 

use (sJt), juis 2 23* 14 8, 
§§ 30-13, 5 

— (vb.), juiz {2 23*) § 30-13 
used, juizd 11 b 3 
(used to) juista 2 23* 
useless, juisles 16 a 4* 
usual, juifjuol 6 31*, 41 

., juigl 11 b 4 

usurious, ju'zjul’ios, -3U"- 
usurp, ju'zaip 
usury, iui3(u)9n 
utter, Ata(r 7 24* 
utterances, AttironsizM 22 
Uttoxeter, Aks(i)t9(r, Atolvsito(i- 
■mnda, § 8-1 
uvuhu' r, § 32*2 


,r-^7-'2d>>^'Ol>nd,^'27-{y\:devor,i- 
//.'-■(.v/,' § 27 -23^; MhdUnkd for th, 


Jtypical 
-%■ Venice 

,§ 31-2 ^ w and v inter chan qed 
§ 26-6 

vacant, veikaAt 12 192 , 

vaccine, vseksin § 40-24 ^ 

vagary, voge!rl§§ 38*2, ’ 

vague, voig § 41.-26 , 

vain, vein 3 5J * 

vainglory, veiugloiri 2 25* 
vale, veil § 41-3 
j^valet, vselit 
valiant, vaeljont 
valise, valiis, -i:z, vu;- §§ 30*15, 
51-41 

valley, vseli § 41*3 
\?alparaiso, vsolpareizou 
value, vselju 2 22, § 45*55 
valve, vtelv § 33-5 
Vanbrugh, vsenbnr, -brn § 34*4 
Van Dyck, Vandyke, v-teiuiaik, * 
(variegate) vsirigeit 3 12* 
(variety) voraioti 3 12* 
various, vsii-ias 3 12* 
varsity, vais(o)ti § 38-201 
vase, vciiz '^not v.iiz, veis, veiz) 
§§ 30-15,37-5,41-4 
vat, vtet § 27-22 
vaudeville, voud(o)vil § 33-6 
Vaughan, voiu § 34*4 
vault, volt § 43-14 
vaunt, voint § 43-23 
Vavasour, V8ev9sud(r 
vehemence, viiiinons 5 45* 
(vehicle) viii 1< (o)! 5 45* 
vehicular, vi’hikjulo(T- § 35*31 
veil^ve 1 § 41-4 
velar stops, % W 
velum, § 8-1 

venerable, venarabl 1 4, 7, 10 
Venezuela, vonizjuiilo, -zv\i:lo, 
Venice, \euj^ 15 2], [-zweilo 
^ 227 
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venison, veiiz(o)n ^ 38-32 
venture, veiitS3(r ^ 45-51 
'■venue, \etijui 
verbatim, vo'ljeitifii 
verbose, voilious §§ 30-15, 5^41 
vegdiire, v 0 idjo(r^^ 34-1 
verg^, v#!d3 6 4 
verniiollli, voiiniseli § 29^2 
vermin, vomiin § 24-J23 
vertebrate, vaitibreifc § 41-23 
vertigo, vaitigou, vo'taigou' 
§51-41 

very, veri 2 48*, 5 6, 17, 6 1, 
7 27, 8 I G, 40 JS, 20, 37, 

' He 7, 12 105, 235, 272 

, veri 6 2], 8 II 6, '10 9, 

36, 12 1S4, 268, 18 4, 20 14 
veterinary, vetneri, vet(9)riii- 
' (9)ri §§ 32-G, 51-41 
" vial, vai9l § 27-22 
vicegerent, vaisd.^eront 
vices, vaisiz 2 09*, 71 
vice versa, vaisi voiso 
(vicious) viJ.js 2 69* 
victuals, vitlz § 50-1'') 
videlicet, vidiiliset 
Victor, firatoii- 
view, vju! § 46-6 
vigilance, vid.^ilons 3 40 
vignette, viu(j)et § 25-35 
(vigorous) vigoi-os 3 3.9* 
vigour, vigo 3 39*, 12 109 
vile, vail 1 AQ.r.i 

vilify, vilifai P 
villain, vilon § 41-22 
Villiers, vib'z 
Vinci, vii)(t)5i § 29-2 
vine, ; 1 , 

Vinegar, vin]g9(r ) 
vineyard, vinjo'd §§ !7'’2] 
violet, 18 5=f^ 

22 S . . r . 


virago, vireigi.n, -i’o:- 
virtue, vaitju 1 5*, 2 55 ' e 

viscid, visid, § 3.0-2 «■ 
viscount, vaiK:iiuit2§ ;;o-2l 
visibly, viziMi 3 Ki* 

(vision) vi5(o)n 3 17*, § 29*3. 
(visited) vizitid 3 3i* 
visor, vaizo(r ,, '' 

visuai, vizj’iiol, vin('j)u<)l S ir.-.'vi 
viva voce, vaivo vousi, A^sj). IK 
vixen, v!ks(o)ii § 27 -2:^ 

§ 30-171 

vizier, vizio(r § 51 -4 J ” 
rocdl § 0-2 

voce, sotto, sotou voutje § 29-3 
vogue, voug § 44-43 
voice, vois 3 20, 28, 5 7 27, 

12 88, 2GS, 20 9', 23 *' 
voiced, voitx-irs^i, § 7-1 
void, voi( 1 14 ! 2 
volumes, voljiuiiz 7 I. 
voted, vQUtifl 2 3.5 
vouchsafe, § 5J •■11 

1 Vowel, § 9-2 


W'''' . 

w, voiced, voiceless [ai], | 26*2 ; 

mute, §§ 26-7, 47*22, 50-2 ; 
’ snhsiiiulcd for wand, 

V inlerrhaiujed § 26-6^ 

w«-, § 26-5 * 

waddlo, wo(l(o)l § 26*5 
waft, wenft § 20-5 
wag, wiog § 2(:>'5 
waggon, \vseg 4i);i § 23. -5* 


wainseot, weiiiskot 
vMisieo&i, waiM.tlkout, weskat 
wait, aest l-f ’ [§ rjO-1,2 

Waldegrave, \fa;lgTei.r § 33-5 
• Walhaila, va'llftela § 33’5 
”^31^5' woik 12 87* 
waildag, vraikii) 10 i 
waif, \vo;I 12 i ! J,§ 2(i-5 
wallow, wolou § 26 -5 
wMis, WO! I;-: 5 02 
v/akiis, \v%lfo.';, woil-, -i*as§ 33-5 
Waltliam, wo(i)l(yam, -tarn 

§1^31-5 1, !J3-5 
waltz, wnj'is § 3?!.-r) ^ 

wander, woada 3 2S, § 2(k5 
wandering, wotif.b'ii) 13 23* 
waiitoiipivoiit(o)B § 26-6 
wants, wonts 1 41, 14' 35 
waf, woi 3 2*, 13 (33*) 34 
warm, woini 12 52. § 26-5 
(warming pan) woimiijpam 

, (warmtl’i) woimfi' 2 9* [12 18* 
w'arp, v\'o:p § 2()-5 
(warrior) wot'ia(r 3 2* 

Warwick, worik § 47*22 
was, woz 1 1 2*, 1 ()''k 1 9*, 3 2, 7, 
14, 16, 12 ]2(V{etc.) § 26*5 

, w;)z 3 48, S n 1, 4, 8, 13 

woz 7 1 8*, 11 a’7*, 12 1 25 

wasMionse, uo5[(li);ius 13 74* 
washing-'day, wojiijdei 12 1-J6 
wasn’t, wozikd) 12 37* 
wasp, wasp § 26*5 
wassail, V-),^(o)L wne.s( 0 )l g 26*5 
waste, A’weist 16c 2 
w ater, woPu 10 21, 22. 29, 
.^^.!-l2r, 26-5 
, waterproof, woitoiiruif 12 371 
water-;f30ut, wo:i.>.sp;iiil 

Wangi’v 

wax, wisiks § . 


. * ' -v'i-were 

way, wei 4 11, 12, 12 6S* 

- — , wei 2 13 1, 17 8 

ways, weiz 2 71, 18 1 
we, wi 1 3J* ^2 80, 4 1. 5 34 
4Q, 42 (etc.), § 47*13 

, wi' 2 77,16c 2, 3,, -t 

, will 10,5 ?* io*a4: 1 1, 

, \xr. 1 34* |45 17 

Weak and Sf rang Forms, § 47 
weaken, wiikn 2 79 
wear, ws’o 20 3 
weary, rvfri 7 3*, 13 37 
weather-tanned, we'So'tsend 1 7* 
Wednesday, weiizdi 14 21* 
week, -w'i'.k 6 12. 12 10 
weekly, wiikli 12 248 
Weguelin, wegalin 
weight, wei 1 12 158 

, weit 2 22 

weir, wi'a(r 
weird, wi’od § 42*33 
welcome, welkom 13 1(5*, § 
welfare, Ave!fsa(r § 33*6 
well, wel 1 11, 12 268 

, Avel S' 33, 77, 5 31, 9 1, 

10 21, llA 7, B 15, 12 50, 176, 

1 270, 13 40, 14 9 

well-a-day, welodei 13 0* 
Wemyss, wdiraz § 38*512 
went, went 10 27, 12 100, 264 

, went IS 5 ■ 

wept, wept 13 44 
were, wq lo 10, 17, 11 b 1, 2, 
§47*12 

, WO' 1 12, 12 95, J17, 

1% 133, 142, 144, 168, 213, 
261, 269, 273, 13 10, 18 3* 
\vo! 5 54* 

, w^or 6 4*, 12 71 

w»(r 12 54 
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wert, wa'L 1 13, la 
we shall, wil 11 \ I* 

^ Wssloy, \ve3i, we/li § 30-lal 
wk, 1 ;■)*. § -Jij '2* 

, whae^h, v.-a'lc § iMra f 

aoii; § 2&-5 

whaifinger, * wo!liii(d) 30 (r 
§ 2f.-33 ^ e 

what, wot 4 17, 7 30, 8 I 9, 11, 

11 9=!--, 10 41, 111! 4, 12. 

12 35, 171, 2()(), 251, 255; 
19 2 , 3, 8, §§ 20-212, -23 

, wot 2 42, 43, 7 9* 8 II 

12, 12 207, 208, 209, 14 15, 

* 17 12 ^ 

whatever, wotevo 19 9 
idieazmj, § 35 

when, won 1 29"‘, 31, 39, 2 10, 

* 29, 14, 4 5 ;etc.), § 2(923 

" «■ — , wen 7 24, 8 H 17, 

14 28 

where, ws'o 2 12=^ (>0, 13 27 

, ws'o 10 13, § 2{)-23 

, ^v•e:^ 12 208 

whereas, ws'rsez 2 fO-'- 
wherein, we-rin 1 5* 15 9 
whereof, we-irov § 27-21 
where’s, w'S’o'z 12 (53 
whereunto, we'i'Antu 4 1 9* 
whether, vvetfor 6 42* 
which, witj 2 3* 36, 80, 3 9, 
31, 4 15, 24, 5 7, 50, 6 2, 12 

15 (etc.), § 2(5 212 

, witj 1 38* 2 69, 5 35 

while, wiiii 7 20* 11 a 5, 12 17, 
30,73,91,142,178 ,, 

whilst, wailst 2 (5* 
whiskers, !visk.)'x 6 25* 

§ (5-3 

whisperers, wiispora’z £r56* 
whispering, wspriy St 62*, 14 1 9* , 
230 t 


whistle, wiri(a)l § 50-12 
whither, 1 38* 
who, hii 5 3*, 32*,''3.5, 56*. 6 .'5, 
12 54, 253, '2(57, 14 31, 
§§ 2{l-7, 47-U/ 

■ , u llB 1* , 

, hu' 2 21*, 3 31*, 5^1'. 
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, hn: 1 24* 13 8, 16.\ 1 f 

— , hii! 1 20, ;;2* 3 2. 1, 4 n', 
1 9, 12 85, 16a 1 0 
whole, 1)01112 22’"',^ 5, 1(5, 10 
32, 12 129 ‘ . 

wholly, })>j.ulli 2''23*, 6 15 
whom, hu'in 8 1 2, 18 3* § 2 V7 

, hu:m 1 14 8 11 2 

whoop, hn:p § 2(5-7 
whose, hu'z 3 37, 5 41, §§ 2(5-7. 
30-15 ^ «' 

, huiz 13 33, 17 4 

why, wai 10 42*, 111! 9, 12 
43, (53, § 26-211 

, wai 14 32 

-vfr/rA, -tricky § 4-7-22 
wicked, wikid 12 20G-*'- 
Wickham, wikam 9 2*, 1 5, 23 
wide, waid 16.v 2 
widow’s, \ydouz 8 I 2, 11. 2 
wife, waif 12 1 3 
wilful, wilf(u)l § 33-(5 
will, will 1 44,^ 2 30, 4 21, 12 
191, 197, 199, 208, I61: (5, 
17 14, § 47-12 

, 1 llA 2* 7, r. G, 8, 

12 232, 235, 14 24 

(si).), wil 3 19 

(vK), wil 9 12; 12 195 -■ 

Willard, wilaid 

will o’the wisp, wilaWwlsji 17 )1* 
wilt, wilt 1 45, 14 27 , 

wind, wind 1 38i^-, 13 1* 


windlass, wind! 8s 
window, windoii SK 
44-4-01 ■ ^ 

(w'indmiii) wiifflmil 13 
• windowseat, w^jidoiisi-t 20 l’-'- 
"^vinds, winJz 16c (ri= 

^ Wmdsor, wiu;^ '( i- § oO-l ] * 

(wntoy) w'indi 13,1* 
wisdom, wizilom’l c. _ 
w!se, wyix 
wiseacre, »’aizoiko(r 
wish, wiS 12 220 
v/ishfd, wiSt*12 188, 13 12 
v/ishful, wilful i3 29*^ 

(wit) wit 1 31* 

with, wi'S 1 2, 8, 17*, 2 S, 46 3 
19, 16, 5 20, 23, 8 1 8 

^ (etc.), § 31-12 

— wi5 8 II 9, 12 5, 13 12* 
withe, wait)' § 31 12 
withered, wlkvd 12 187, 13 3 
without, wi'Saut 12 175 le^v 
13, 17 15 

, wi’Saut 2 10, 3 32, 12 
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withy, wi5'i § 31-12 
witnesses, witnisii: 12 137* 
woke, wouk 10 33 
wolf, wiilf, § 45-12 ** 

Wolseley, wulzli § 45-12 
Wolsey, wuki § 45-1 2 
woman, wumon Hr, 12* 
womb, •wuiin §§ 45 -4, 50-3 
(women),* wirain Hi; 12* 
wonder, faikIo 2 5;{ 
wo nder ful, wAiidcfnl 2 1* 
"«%*"T^vAU(i,1f(u)l 12 155 
...WQud, wud 10 IG 
wooer, \vuio(r § 45-31 I 

Woolwich, wulul,^§§ 29-!, 17-22 j 
Worcester, %v usj^,i( r §15-12 1 


— Wynio-idharn 
word, w9!fl 1 27, 5 23, 9 9 
12 92, § 38-2 

words, Avoirlz 12 202 '' 

, woldz 5 '^»3 ^ 

work,wo:k4 7, <), 12 17, § 145-21 >1 ^ 

, wod^' 4 2 1? 12 25t;,' 1 ()>>D ' 

I worked, woikt 12*257 ^ 

works,Avo!ks T-IO 
world, H-odd 1 43, 8 I 1 5, II 15 
^ 9 18, 16a 2, 0 1 
worn, wain 3 15 
worsted (wool), wustid § 45-12 
(defeated), worstid 
worthless, woildis 12 21 0* 
worthy, wa.'&i § 31 -12 
would, ^v.^c\ 6 23* 7 36, 12 159 
162, 163, 247, §§33-5, 17-12 ■ 

,.d 12 222, 16c 9 

, wild 3 23* 44, 4 7*,-'^ 

5 69, 8 I 15, 17, 9 6, 12 177^ 

14 11,33,160 12 

, wud 8 11 15, 17, 9 6 

wound Isb.), wuiiKn 

(past of “wind”) t § 10 -(52 

waund j 

woven, wouvon 7 29 
wrap, rtep § 50-2 
wrath, ro:^? § 43-121 
(wreath) viW (pi. riiGz) 5 -05* 
§31-12 

wreathed, riih'id, 16fJ 14* 
wreck, i-ek § 50-2 
wrestle, res(a)l § 50-:i2 
wretched, retjid 5 37* 
write, rait 5 39* . 

wrotij.rou/9, rod, roid § !3-121 
wrought, ro!t 4 20, § 3*4-4 
wry, i-ai 5 25* 

Wyia)ie, waili 
Wymondham wiudom 
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gz] § 30-18 i ==[kS] 

Xeiio|ihoii, zeuofou § 50-2 r 
Xta;xes, ;j0:ksi:/g 50-2 
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-y/l&U 

yacht, pt p 43-14, 50-4 
Yarrow’s, jserouz 13 28 
yawns, joinz 7 25 
= § 31-34 

^ye, jo 12 51, 52 ^ 

yea, jei § 41 -4 
Yeames, jeimz § 41*4 
Yeatman, jeitman § 41-4 
f-year, ji'9 12 235=>V§ 29-11 

«. , ii‘¥ 3 33''‘ 

yearned, joind 12 23 
yeoman, jouraan § 44-7 

yes, jos 10 7, 16 
yesterday, jestodi § 47-21 

yet, jet 8 1 12, llA^ 9, 12 132 
, jet 1 19, 3 36, 8 11 13, 12 

11,277 

yoke, joule 16 a 11 
yolk, joiilv § 33-5 
Yonge, jAi) § 38-11 
Yosemite, ju(n).<euiiti § 40-26 
you, ju 4 17, 20, 5 57, 59, 

8 1 3, 9 0. 7, 12, 10 14, 17, 
llA ()='=, 9, 12 50,82, 102, 217, 
227, 262, 263, 14 10, 13, 32, 
3-I-, § 47-13 

, jn: 811 3, 4, 12 205, 207, 

14 15 

— jui 10 4, llA 4, 12 208, 
210, 228, 14 2* 9, ]0, 

11, 12„ 21, 22, fe:3, 24, 33, 3a 

,,232 ' ' : ■ • ■ 


— Zuyd.ef Ze« 

311 § 34-1 

, ^9 ^ 34 -2 0 

- - . , Su § 34 -2 

(do) d| 3 () ul 12 , ;;4-j; 

(did) , dijirlO J3-, 19 

, tl]: 5 u § 20-3 

<(have) — , f I ju llA. 1 

(if) , flin.ilAl ^ 

(late) , tljiil 2 43* 

young, i-vi) 12 2 S=>=, 12 *' 

, jAij 12 54, 100 ; 112 

123,143,248 

youngest, jAoyist 1 33 ^ 
your, ju( 5^4 20^=, 8 II 1, 14 12 
14, 33, 35, § 47-13 

, joi 12 232 

■ , jog 8 I 1* r-" 

j , jor 9 5"“, 8 

1 , jo llA 2=3 20 1 

I jo* 12 35=3 36 

, j9r 12 13, 20 12, 15 

youth,’ jiiid 12 2 < 8 ='= 
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s, § 30; 'imroit'nj, § 30-3 

zeal, ziil 12 46=>= 

(zealot) zclal 12 4 6'*= 

(zealous) zekw 12 I- 6=!= 
Zeitgeist, t.saiiynist § 10-61 
Zenana, ziuamo 
zenith, zenid 
Zeus, zjuis 
§ 29*3 
zinc, zii)k 

zoology, zo(iijt)l;)i]3i § 44-4)*. 
zouave, ziraiv 
Zoiich('e), zuif t 
■Zuyder Zee, zivjjo zel 
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